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‘THE WISE MEN OF THE EAST.” 


A PICTURE. 











BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





from out the golden doors of dawn 
The wise men came, of wondrous thought, 
Who knew the stars. From far upon 
_The fabled East they bending brought 
Their Orient gifts of gems inwrought and 
rolled 
Inantique shapes of ivory and gold. 


Their sweets of Hlower-tields, their sweet 
Distiliments of most dreamful leaves 
They laid, low bending at His feet, 
As reapers bend above their sheaves, 
Asstrong-armed reapers bending clamor- 
ous 
To give their gathered full sheaves kneel- 
ing thus. 


And kneeling thus they spake of when 
God walked his garden’s fragrant sod, 


| Nor yet had nid his face from men; 
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Nor yet had man forgotten God. 


| They spake; but Mary kept her thought 


apart 
And silent ‘‘ pondered these things in her 
heart.”’ 


They spake, in whispers long; they laid 
Their shaggy heads together, drew 
Some stained scrolls breathless forth, then 


, made 


Such speech as only wise men knew: 
Their high, red camels on the huge hills 


set 
Outstanding, like some night-hewn silhou- 
ette. ” 
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AT ARLINGTON. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 











ONCE more before his men: 
Tho the sounds ef war are done 
And no more the setting sun 

. Sees the battle and the dead 
Over hill and valley spread. 


Once more he leads them all, 
As in the days gone by 

They saw his flashing eye, 
And heard his ringing shout 
Follow the flying rout. 


Now all the ranks are still : 
Silent and stern and grim; 
Not even a cheer for him. 
No welcome for their chief, 
No stifled sob of grief; 


When the bugle sounded rest, 
And the caisson dragged away, 
And the stately, sad array 
Marched down that lonely bill, 
They lay there, cold and still. 


Never the morning drum, 

Nor trumpet’s reveille, 

Nor need to fight or flee, 

Nor cannon’s angry roar 
Shall stir their slumber more. 


Dead, dead, and cold they lie, 
Their leader at their head, 
Each in his lowly bed; 

Their shelter-tent the sky, 
Where clouds for banners fly. 


Once shall they wake again 

When the hosts of earth shall rise, 
And the splendor of the skies 
From the throne of God shall roll 
Like a parched and burning scroll. 


When the trump of God shall sound, 
And the roll-cail of the dead 
Its awful summons spread, 
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And bebind their General fall 
Into order, at his call, 


Will he thunder “Press your ranks!’’? 

Will he draw his rusted sword 

And salute his coming Lord ? 

Will the soldier’s shout of cheer 

Be welcome to his ear ? 

Who can tell ? 

Allis well 

With the General of the dead. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


REPUBLICAN PROHIBITION IN 
IOWA. 


BY GEORGE F. MAGOUN, D.D. 











THE action of the State Republican Con- 
vention which has, just adjourned at Des 
Moines, has been looked for with special 
interest. We are not very much in the 
habit of getting out of the record in these 
assemblies, or of passing spacious and 
specious platitudes upon general ques- 
tions in political science. The habit is to 
touch national affairs only as they bear 
strongly upon state interests. The platform 
adopted at Des Moines is a brief one com- 
paratively, and makes no deliverance 
upon issues or candidates in the Presi- 
dential canvass, save to “heartily in- 
dorse” Harrison and Morton and ‘the 
declaration of principles by the Chicago 
Convention.” It condemns the vetoes of 
pension bills ‘‘and the spirit in which 
they have been uttered,” and the policy of 
destroying silver money in order toan ex- 
clusive gold standard, and declares our 
sympathy with Dakota in the partisan 
and unjust exclusion from the Union 
which that great commonwealth still suf- 
fers. State issues occupy the rest of the 
resolutions—such as the refunding to 
Northern States of the direct war-tax, 
which would relieve Iowa tax-payers to 
the amount of $400,000, and the legisla- 
tive contrcl of railways and other corpo- 
rations created by our laws. But only 
‘*just proceedings” under our late rail- 
way legislation are approved. ‘‘ Were- 
pudiate the imputation that the people of 
Iowa are antagonistic to the rights of capi- 
tal or desire to oppress any corporation; 
but we demand such legislation as will 
develop the agricultural, industrial, and 
manufacturing interests of our state, and 
at the same time render a just equivalent 
for capital and labor employed.” 

After the same fashion of prdnouncing 
upon principles involved in public meas- 
ures, rather than details of measures—as 
to which conventions have at times gone 
too far—the resolution on Prohibition was 
as follows: 

‘We congratulate the people of our state 
on the temperance legislation inaugurated 
in the eighteenth General Assembly (half a 
dozen years ago), and on the faithful obedi- 
ence of all subsequent General Assemblies 
to the expressed will of the majority of the 
people, which has given to Iowa the best 
prohibitory law in the United States. To 
the credit of the Republican Party for its 
unselfish and non-partisan respect for the 
will of the people, no backward step in 
Iowa has been taken and none will be 
taken on this question, so vital to the mofal 
welfare of all our communities. In this 
connection we refer with satisfaction to the 
large decrease in the population of ourstate 
prisons, the empty jails in so many of our 
counties, and the decreasing costs and ex- 
penses upon the criminal dockets of the 
courts.”’ 

Can any high-license state show a his- 
tory of improvement like this? Has 
Third Party-ism ever accomplished for 








any state through a national organiza- 
tion, etc., etc., what non-partisan prohi- 
bition has brought ‘‘the will of the peo- 
ple,” and so the Republican State Organ- 
ization, to do? Do you wonder that we 
do not believe that party tactics open ‘‘a 
more excellent way?” 

One of the interesting features of this 
inspiring history is this: Several years 
ago after we had adopted Constitutional 
Prohibition by 30,000 majority, and en- 
acted our first statute in accordance 
therewith, the writer inserted in the reso- 
lutions of the State Prohibitory Conven- 
tion, made up from various sources, the 
declaration that Prohibitionists would 
‘** take no backward step.” Legislation in 
Iowa has advanced a good way since 
then as to stringency and efficiency, and 
now the politicians who control the state 
say thesame! One feature of this ‘‘ best 
prohibitory law ” isthe injunction process 
which even anti-Prohbibition judges and 
mayors are now enforcing upon groaning 
saloon-keepers. In one of the hardest of 
oug river towns, Dubuque, forty-seven 
injunctions were recently granted, carry- 
ing costs and $41.50 fees to the prosecuting 
attorneys, and now fifty-one new ones are 
granted. The law is closing in upon the 
desperate violators in such towns with 
fatal steadiness and certainty. There are 
150 of them in Dubuque. It isin respect 
to statutory provisions made for such 
cases of extreme depravity that the Re- 
publicans of the state say: ‘‘ No back- 
ward step has been taken, and none will 
be taken.” 

Mr. Justice Harlan’s decision two weeks 
since that selling liquor by retail is not a 
part of the right of public navigation will 
pave the way for a just treatment of all 
common carriers who lend themselves to 
infractions of state prohibitory laws. 
There are perplexing questions as to de- 
fending guaranteed Republican govern- 
ment in states which will not have liquors 
sold as beverages from liquor sellers in 
neighboring (high or low) license states 
and importers of foreign liquors, Our 
young men, even, are solicited by circular 
letters from city importers to trade di- 
rectly with them for liquors ‘from the 
original packages.” It is fairly prima- 
facie evidence of intent to break our law 
when any considerable amount of liquors 
are held within our state limits plainly 
not for personal use, and it is our task to 
make importation and inter-state com- 
merece in intoxicants ineffectual, as long 
as United States laws shelter them. We 
ask only that there be no ‘conflict of 
Jaws” and that federal taxes and permits 
do not neutralize the domestic legislation 
against the detestable traftic. 

IowA COLLEGE. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 








How great is the value of mere manu- 
script to those who can’t get it printed ! 
Let editors say what is thought by con- 
tributors of those precious sheets when 
they have the misfortune to go a-missing 
in the post, or be otherwise mislaid: 
‘* Nothing, sir, nothing can repay me for 
the loss ef this manuscript, the material 
for which I have been amassing for a life- 
time, and of which I have unfortunately 
no duplicate.” As a general rule the com- 
position is not worth one halfpenny be- 








yond the value of the paper it is written 
upon to any one but the owner; yet 1 





Iu the case of newspapers, the return of 
manuscripts is, of course, an impossibil- 
ity, but the magazines which, while re- 
maining open to general contribution, as- 
sert that rejected papers will not be in 
any case returned, must be rather ‘‘a 


scaly lot.” What I object to is the row 
that is made about the loss of manuscript 
which is not sent to an editor, but to 
some good-natured soul whom the pro- 
prietor has picked out because of his 
good-nature, and forwarded to him with- 
out any invitation at all. The case is 
exactly similar to that of the enterpris- 
ing publisher who leaves the first number 
of his illustrated serial at my door, with 
the promise of calling for it (and for my 
first installment of subscription for the 
fifty numbers) some day in the ensuing 
week. Why on earth must I be troubled 
with the custody of his worthless pro- 
duction, or forced to pay forfeit for it, if 
it is lost? In that case, however, our 
responsibility is limited to half a crown 
at most, whereas if the manuscript is 
lost, the writer, according to his own 
account, is ruined. No one but a fool, of 
course, would have trusted so priceless a 
document out of his hands without retain- 
ing a duplicate of it—unless he be a 
knave, which, in nine cases out of ten, he 
turns out to be. His real object is gen- 
erally to get the manuscript lost and to 
recover damages. Under which head the 
gentleman comes who has been recently 
‘*manuscripting” Mrs. Gladstone it is un- 
necessary to decide; but the style of his 
epistolary correspondence beats anything 
I have hitherto seen in this line, of which 
I have a very large experience. ‘‘ My 
manuscript has not been returned,” he 
writes to her son. ‘‘ Disaster will follow 
here at home, and England will witness, 
in 1888, what France has gone through in 
1788. ‘Bohmer’s Diamond Necklace’— 
my manuscript. History has stranger 
coincidences than these, and history re- 
peats herself.” ‘‘ Here is a fash indeed,” 
said the Jew, when the thunderstorm 
burst upon him as he was eating pork— 
‘here is a fash indeed about a bit of 
bacon.” The bringing poor Mr. Gladstone 
(who seems to have had nothing to do 
with the loss of the manuscript) into the 
business is reaily a most humorous 
touch. ‘‘Personally speaking, I am 
deeply grieved that he should be the 
sacrifice offered up; but Justice, true 
Justice, heeds no personality.” Which 
is very fortunate, or there would be a 
good many people in jail just now. 
‘‘Light come, light go” isa motto I 
once proposed for a sun-dial which gave 
great satisfaction. It is a proverb which 
has always pleased me, as being one of the 
very few old saws which do not cut both 
ways. ‘* Take care of the pence and the 
pounds will take care of themselves,’ 
for example, is absolutely blocked and 
“spiked,” as it were, by ‘‘ Penny wise and 
pound foolish”; and so it is with nine- 
tenths of those sayings which have been so 
admirably (but much too complimentarily) 
defined as ‘‘the wisdom of many and the 
wit of one.” But ‘ Light come, light 
go”isas correct as itis concise. Who 
can forget who has once seen it that 
graphic picture in ‘‘ Jack Mytton’s Life” 
of. the gambler sleeping in his post-chaise 
and four, while his lightly gotten gains 
are making to themselves wings, as bank- 
notes will, and flying out of the earriage 





window, Whoever heard of a gambler 
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‘‘making a purse” (tho one has often 
heard him talk of it) of his winnings, 
and putting them by against that day of 
ill-luck which is so sure to come. Iam 
old enough to remember the railway ma- 
nia, when every one who could use a 
theodolite was worth (for a week or two) 
his weight in gold, and a civil engineer 
was synonymous (for the same period) 
with a millionaire, How those young 
gentlemen flung about their money—while 
it lasted—with both hands, and at the 
end of the year were as poor as ever. 
Some of them had a dinner at the old 
Clarendon, for the express purpose of 
seeing how expensive a dinner could be 
made, and the experiment was—so far— 
very successful. But there is nothing to 
which the phrase ‘* Light come, light go” 
is so applicable as to the proceeds of 
theft. There were two examples of it last 
week, which seem to‘ beat the record,” 
and throw even the famous plan of light- 
ing pipes with five-pound notes into the 
shade. A boy of eleven vears of age 
steals £32; he buys three watches with it 
for 10s. 6d. each, and finding they did not 
go well, throws them away; he buys an 
opera-glass and loses it; he gives three 
or four half-sovereigns to a younger 
brother, and the rest of the money escapes 
through a hole in his pocket. In another 
case a more advanced youth of eighteen 
gains possession of £200 by forgery, and 
bought a bicycle and some 
other things with £40,” not exactly know- 
ing what to do with the rest of the gold, 
and being alarmed lest it should be found 
in his possession, he * throws a hundred 
and sixty pounds into the river.” 

It is very seldom that a new fashion 
promises us anything in the way of econ- 
omy; but the last ‘‘ fad” of the upper 
classes in Paris may posstbly, one hopes, 
result in cheapness. It has become the 
vogue among ‘‘smart” French people to 
wear parti-colored gloves. This does not, 
of course, mean gloves that have been 
soiled at a party, but gloves of different 
hue for the left hand and the right. This 
will, at least, give an opportunity for 
those who have lost or spoiled one of 
their pair to make the other useful. In- 
stead of two ‘‘ odd” gloves that might 
otherwise just as well have been thrown 
away, or made into thumbstalls, they will 
now have one pair literally made to their 
hand and in the prevailing fashion, 

The whole question of ‘* commission ’’— 
the little something that C thinks he de- 
serves for arranging a business matter 
between A and B—is, asthe poet phrases 
it, “‘clouded with a doubt.” Some say 
it’s a fraud, some confine themselves to 
saying it’s a scandal (and it certainly pro- 
duces a good many ecandals) and some 
say it’s allright, It isasubject on which 
I should like to know something from 
practical experience, so as to be able to 
say: ‘*These intermediate people are 
quite wrong (or quite right) to keep the 
money.” The more delicate the opera- 
tion, however, it stands to reason the 
greater claim the middleman has to com- 
pensation. There was a case of commis- 
sion the other day which involved the 
tenderest emotions of the human heart. 
A German Jewess applied to a magistrate 
about it in behalf of her husband, who 
was too modest, she said, to put himself 
forward. Another young Hebrew, also 
very bashful, had applied to him to pro- 
cure him a wife, for which service he 
promised him four pounds, Without 
much trouble, as 1t would seem, the young 
lady was obtuined, and the bridegroom 
in a fervor of gratitude gave the go- 
between a brooch and a pair of ear-rings, 
a curious present it may be thought, for 
one gentleman to give another; but there 
are many curious things about commis- 
sions. Presently, however, the shy bride- 
groom became less enamored of his be- 
loved object, and not only declined to 
marry her, and refused to pay the four 
pounds, but absolutely wanted the brooch 
and ear-rings back. Applicant’s wife 
(who was wearing them) wished to know 
if such a demand could be tolerated in a 
Christian country, and the magistrate, 
being of opinion that these jewels were 
independent of the commission, decided, 
to her obvious satisfaction, that’ it could 
not, 


** having 





A doctor has been writing to the papers 
to say that there is nothing so good for 
the Jiver as tobogganing and the switch- 
back railway ; ‘‘ not a mere threepenny 
course, but a dose of from half a dozen to 
a dozen rides.” This prescription seems 
a little expensive; but at all events it is 
cheaper than that other famous remedy 
for bile, acob, The suspicion that this 
medical gentleman holds shares in the 
switchbacks is partially set at rest by the 
alternative he proposes for the ailing, 
swings. He advises every paterfamilias 
who possesses a back garden to set up a 
swing in it, and try its exhilarating effect 
in his own person. I have tried it once, 
since reaching years of discretion, and 
shall not forget the experience in a hurry; 
a Sea-passage is sometimes recommended 
to invalids, in consequence of its-having 
a similar effect. It may agree with some 
people, and so may putting them in a bag 
and shaking them about, as Jews are said 
to sweat sovereigns ; but it doesn’t agree 
with me. The liver is like the gout; 
every one has a different remedy for it 
(the last I heard of was to brush it: ‘‘ My 
dear fellow, there’s nothing like the flesh 
brush”); and not one of them any good. 

Some persons are curiously deficient in 
a sense of fun. In one of the magazines 
this month there is an article entitled 
** Who wrote Dickens’s novels?” in which, 
by way of a skit on Mr. Donnelly’s Bacon 
theory, they are attributed to Mr. Glad- 
stone. It is hardly credible, but numbers 
of persons have written to inquire ‘*What 
foundation there exists for this state- 
ment?’ It is only by chances of this 
kind that the depths of human credulity 
can be plumbed. When London was 
first divided into postal districts un ex- 
ample was given of how letters should in 
future be addressed, to “John Smith, 
Strand, W. C.,” whereupon, as the post- 
office report informs us, hundreds of peo- 
ple directed their private correspondence 
to that imaginary gentleman ! : 

What curious methods some people em- 
ploy to call attention to their grievances, 
and also to the heinous character of those 
who have done them wrong. “ In Crown- 
dale Road,” writes a newspaper corre- 
spondent (who does not fall into the usual 
error of his class, diffuseness, or he might 
have told us where it was), ‘‘my attention 
was drawn toa smart young fellow en- 
ergetically grinding a large organ. : Ona 
large card in front of the instrument was 
printed in very conspicuous characters 
‘Iam Viscount ——, the eldest son of 
Earl , vide Burke's Peerage.’” The 
reference was genuine enough, and the 
high-born youth is not unknown; but 
tho the claims of birth have often been 
linked to immortal verse, Iam not aware 
that they have ever before been associ- 
ated with peripatetic music. It seems to 
me a capital plan; but what a pity to 
waste such an attraction upon an out-of- 
doors audience! There are many people 
who cannot afford to hire professional 
musicians for their parties who might 
yet secure the services of this noble or- 
ganist. It would look very well in the 
corner of an invitation card, as a sub-title 
to the usual ‘*Music,—the Hurdy- 
gurdy, by Viscount ——.” 

I do not often go to plays, but my ad- 
miration of ‘“‘ Dr, Jekyll and [especially] 
Mr. Hyde,” drew me to the dramatic ver- 
sion of it the other night at the Lyceum. 
What is not Mr. Stevenson’s is, of course, 
the weakest part of the play, and there is 
a geod deal that is not his in it; but it is, 
nevertheless, a striking performance. 
The leap that the little deformed and ap- 
parently decrepit wretch makes at the 
throat of General Sir Danvers Carew, isa 
most unexpected method of getting rid of 
a highly respectable but intolerably dull 
ex-Indian Official; but, unfortunately, 
difficult, I should think, to imitate. His 
nimble method of progression, generally 
when the fit of wickedness is on him— 
fifty times better than the affected lame- 
ness of Mephistopheles—is a spectacle in 
itself worth all the money; and when 
he obtains, to his great satisfaction, 
‘* the mixture as before,” and transforms 
himself back to Dr. Jekyll, there is really 
nothing left, in the way of horror, to be 
desired. I enjoyed the play (tho it is too 
spun out) considerably; but it is not one to 








which I should take a young lady of deli- 
cate nerves, or an imaginative child sub- 
ject to nightmares. 

In England, all the world, that calls 
itself the world, is just now realizing 
Louise Michel’s latest ‘aspiration, ‘‘ The 
general strike.” The lawyer has put his 
wig in its box, the doctor has handed over 
his patients to his junior partner, and 
even the divine is taking his ‘‘ clergy- 
man’s fortnight,” which means three 
weeks with two Sundays, at some holiday 
resort or another. Those who have gone 
abroad will be sure, according to their 
own account, to have better weather than 
those who remain in England, tho the 
newspapers say there is as much rain in 
Switzerland as at home, and certainly 
moresnow. At our own seaside resorts, 
it must be owned, matters are bad enough. 
In the one where Ihave just been enjoy- 
ing myself the umbrella is an inseparable 
companion; the windows are white with 
the flattened noses of the visitors, who 
are looking out in vain for signs of a break 
in the sky; if they were at home they 
could do something; and there would be 
space to doit in; but ‘‘ cabined, cribbed, 
confined ” in furnished apartments, with 
their novel finished, and conscious that 
their holiday is being wasted, their case is 
pitiable indeed. They go to the tables 
@hote, and are by no means looked as- 
kance at by the head waiter as ‘“ not 
living in the house,” as happens in fine 
weather. The hotels are nearly empty; 
for your rich man won't stand *‘ this in- 
fernal weather,” and leaves the place, 
and the long tables with their marvelous 
effects in the napkin line, are set forth fora 
very diminished company. On every other 
dinner card is the name of ‘‘ Chance,” a 
title given by waiters to the outsiders, 
but which to the uninitiated conveys the 
notion of a very extensive family. What 
one admires under the circumstances is 
the presence of mind of the manager 
when new visitors do arrive; he taps his 
forehead ard strokes his chin as tho in 
doubt whether thereis a single apartment 
left for the guests for whom he hungers, 
and accommodates them at last with the 
air of aman conferring an obligation. 

How we holiday people, by the by, 
whether it be wet or fine, do manage to 
jose our luggage! It would seem as if 
the arrival of our vacation induced the 
same recklessness and contempt of our 
possessions that distinguish a ‘‘ breaking 
up” at school. According to the report 
of the Clearing House, nearly 14,000 boxes 
are lust by railway travelers in the month 
of August alone, 3,000 hampers, and 13,- 
000 umbrellas left behind in the carriages, 
which, considering the national weather, 
seems the maddest thing of all. It is cu- 
rious how persons, otherwise endowed 
with prudence and common sense, de- 
cline to put a direction on their luggage, 
observing that ‘‘ one’s things are sure to 
be all right.” They belong to the same 
class of people who, in a strange coun- 
try, will never demean themselves (for 
that is, I suppose, at the bottom of it) by 
asking their way. Nothing would please 
me better than to see them lose both their 
luggage and their way, only one cahi't 
help their sometimes belonging to one’s 
self, when their carelessness causes per- 
sonal inconvenience. Years ago I re- 
member to have met a young person of 
the opposite sex, with whom I failed to 
get on quite so well as I (used to) flatter 
myself I generally did. She was, in fact, 
tho not uncomely, deadly dull. She trav- 
eled with an uncle, who, on our first in- 
troduction, informed me that ‘* she was a 
capital one for”—something I couldn’t 
catch. I didn't like to ask whst it was, 
but as time went on and I became aware 
of her deficiencies, I was consumed with 
a desire to know what it was that she was 
so distinguished for. At last I asked her 
uncle, He stared, as well he might. 
‘*But you said she was ‘so capital’ at 
something or other.” ‘To be sure,” he 
answered. ‘‘I said she was so capital at 
losing umbrellas; she had lost her fifth 
the day you met us.” 

Science has invented another terror to 
life in its discovery of how to send bad 
handwriting by telephone. (As if we had 
not enough of it by post!) If it alters it 
for the worse, as the ordinary telephone 





————— 
a 


alters the voice—making the soft squeaky, 


and love-making by any such method 
out of the question—this new blessip 
might just as well have been withheld, 
for our correspondent will be illegible, 
His writing will be like that on the wall 
of King Belshazzar, and there will be no 
prophet to read it. As matters stang 
some people are rude enough to say tg 
me: ‘*‘ We wish you would telegraph tg 
us instead of writing; we like your tele. 
graph hand so much better than your 
writing hand”; but this telautograph 
may make things even worse. 
understand the advantage of it, eXcept 
for purposes of identification, and I figt. 
ter myself that that is effected by my lit. 
erary style. However, the purchasers of 
the invention are said to have a capital of 


three millions sterling; so that even ifwe — 


say ‘‘ dollars” (which seems more proba. 
ble) there is certainly ‘ something in it” 
The marriage of the Master of Trinityiy 
a very interesting event in literature; by 
his presents, as it seems to me, were a lit 
tle too professional. The eight bridemaig. 


each received beautifully bound copiesg — 


the poems of Wordsworth and Tennysog; 
my belief is they would have preferre 
the usual locket. Books are all very well, 
ladies say, but not on hymeneal occasions, 
they are alarmed lest this sort of thing 
should become fashionable and rich bride. 
grooms should be presenting éditions® 
luxe instead of diamond monograms,ad 
that poor ones should go to the bookstalk 
for a yellow back, instead of to the jews 
ers for a bangle. 
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AN INDEPENDENT’S VIEW OF 
THE TARIFF. 


BY E. L. GODKIN, 
EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK “ EVENING Post.” 











To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT:— 


I AM very glad to be asked to contribute 
to THE INDEPENDENT an article *‘ giving 
my views on the Tariff question as it con- 
fronts the people at the present time, 
especially in relation to the Presidential 
contest,” because it gives me the the op- 
portunity which editors so seldom obtain, 
of addressing people who do not agte 
with me. Owing to the habit we all have 
of reading only the newspapers which ex- 
press our own opinions, controversial 


writing, either in politics or religion, is, © 


forthe most part, preaching to the con- 
verted. It is not often, as the world goes 
nowadays, that anybody gets a hearing 
from #pponents, and I am, therefore, 
much obliged to you for the chance of 
saying some things to your readers, which, 
tho they may not be at all original, are not 
heard by them every day. 

What you are most desirous of hearing, 
I infer, is some of the arguments on 
which the class of voters, now knows 
in a general way as ‘*‘ Independents ” base 
their opinions and convictions, in so far 


as ‘‘these opinions and convictions af ° 


likely to effect the coming Presidential 
election.” Let me say at the outset that 
there are but few of us, if any, who are 
sufficiently wanting in intelligence to 
suppose that the election of either Cleve 
land or Harrison will have any direct 
effect on the Tariff. We constantly keep 
in mind that the President has no power 
of legislation, and can no more change 
the duties on foreign imports than you 


can, and that no matter who may be — 


elected in November, the Tariff will re 
main precisely what it is until altered by 
Congress. One can hardly help feeling 
ashamed, no matter what one’s opinions 
may be, of the warnings we see constant- 
ly addressed to American workingme 
by Republican newspapers that if Cleve 
land be re-elected on the Tariff issue out 
mills and foundries will be closed and 
the country flooded with foreign goods: 
and of the stories we see teld of manu 
facturers going out of business in vieW 
of the probability of Democratic success 
next November. Talk of this kind a& 
sumes an ignorance of the nature and 
workings of their own Constitution on 
the part of large bodies of Americat 
voters which, if it existed, would be both 
dangerous aud discreditable. We conse 


quently do not argue with the people who 
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industrial convulsion must follow the 
election of a Democratic President in 
November. We have nothing to say 
which is likely to produce any impression 
on those who are stupid enough to be influ- 
enced by such stories, or wicked enough 
to circulate them, and yet, were you to 
take this ‘‘ public and private ruin” argu- 
ment, as I may call it, out of the objec- 


- tions to Cleveland’s re-election, you will 


yourself admit that it would leave a seri- 
ously large hole in the opposition to him. 

The reason why we seek Cleveland's re- 
election, in so far as the Tariff is con- 


cerned, is that it would be an unmistaka- 


ble sign that the majority of the voters 
agreed with him in thinking that the 
Ta1iff ought to be revised in the direction 
of reduction, in the manner pointed out 
mw his message of last year. His message 
had the very great merit—even if it had 
no other—of bringing the country, for the 
first time in thirty years,to discuss what we 
ought toconsider the most important topic 
of the day, the mode of raising the reve- 
nue. This would be trueif the amount 
of the revenue had notresulted in creat- 
ing asurplus now so large as to threaten 
usevery month with a financial crisis, 
through the absorption of the currency by 
the Treasury. It isnoeasy matter todraw 
popular attention to a topic of this kind, 
aseverybody knows who has ever in any 
degree occupied himself with the Tariff 
question. A great many able men have 
tried it, including Presidents Grant and 
Arthur, and have completely failed. Mr. 
Cleveland has succeeded, not less by the 
clearness and force with which he has 
presented the subject, than by the origi- 
nality of his plan of making the Tariff 
the sole topic of an annual message. 

The result is that he has, by bring- 
inghis own party to adopt his views, suc- 
ceeded in making an appeal to the 
whole country touching the Tariff 
on the only occasion on which 

suck an appeal can be made. Con- 
gressional elections, as everybody 
knows, turn on all sorts of local issues, 
and often on purely personal considera- 
tions. It is very rarely, indeed, that we 
can extract from them a distinct popular 
judgment on any particular point. Inthe 
Presidential vote we make as near an ‘ap- 
proach to obtaining such a judgment asis 
possible in the present state of human na- 
ture. The majority of the nation speaks 
its mind through this vote more clearly 
than in any other way. We shall, there- 
fore, next November, for the first time, ob- 
tain the opinion of the American people 
on the questions whether the present Tariff 
is or is not too high, and whether the 
duties levied under it are or are not 
tightly distributed. This most desirable 
amd long desired consummation we owe 
toPresident Cleyeland. If he is elected, 
itwill mean not simply that the country 
is satisfied with his administration, but 
that it thinks the two great parties ought 
tobe held to their oft-repeated promises 
to revise the Tariff in the direction of re- 
duction, and that, on the whole, it ap- 
proves of the Democratic attempt to ful- 
fil these promises in the passage of the 
Mills Bill. 

Mr. Cleveland’s candidacy represents 
the affirmative of the propositions, and 
represents it worthily, because he has 
framed the issue and laid it before the 
country. 

Of his opponent, General Harrison, 
Ido not desire to say a disrespect- 
ful word; but it must be conceded, even 
by his warmest supporters, that he is 
singularly unfamiliar with economical 
questions such as are now before the 
country. He is doubtless a good man, an 
able lawyer, but about the matter which 
at this juncture most seriously concerns 
the nation, very ill informed. 

To the objection which I see your cor- 
tespondent, Dr. Storrs,produces, that Mr. 
Cleveland’s program ‘‘seems logically to in- 
tend Free Trade as its conclusion, whether 
not that conclusion is distinctly an- 
nounced,” i answer that no reduction of 
the Tariff is possible which does not 
“seem logically to intend Free Trade.” 
The principle on which every reduction is 

e is one which, were the world what 


| We should like to see it, would end logi- 
» “ally by abolishing taxation. So, also, 





every rise in the Tariff seems logically to 
intend tota) prohibition or confiscation. 
But the question before the country now 
is not a question of principle, but of de- 
gree. Weare confronted,as the President 
has said, not withatheory but acondition. 
The answer which we are called on to 
make to the question before us is not 
** yes,” or ‘*uo,” but “more” or ‘‘less.” 
It is hard to argue in this political or 
economical field with people who live 
in constant dread of extremes. [If 
this argument have any force at all, 
it isan argument against any change in 
the Tariff whatever. and particularly 
against any reduction. If anybody who 
advocates a reduction of duties is to be 
stigmatized as a ‘‘free-trader,” mean- 
ing by. that term a person who would 
if he could abolish the Tariff, 
it is difficult to see how any change 
in the Tariff is ever to be made. 
Therefore, it seems to be an argu- 
ment which should only be used by those 
who believe our present tariff incapable 
of improvement—a very small body, 
surely. 

The objection so often made to the 
Mills Bill, that its supporters are “free 
traders,” reminds me of Bentham’s list 
of political fallacies, which Sydney 
Smith so amusingly brought together in 
his famous ‘‘ Noodle’s Oration.” One of 
Noodle’s objections to any measure was 
that he did not like the quarter from 
which it came, and did not know what it 
would lead to. ‘*I care very little, sir,” 
said he, ‘‘ for the ostensible measure, but 
what is there behind? What are the 
honorable gentleman’s future schemes? 
What further degradation is he planning 
for his country? I not only 
quarrel with his present sentiments, sir, 
but I declare very frankly that I do not 
like the party with which he acts. If his 
own motives were as pure as possible, 
they would but suffer contamination from 
those with whom he is politically asso- 
ciated. This measure may be a boon to 
the Constitution, but I will accept no 
faver to the Constitution from such 
hands.” 

About two-thirds of the denunciation 
of the Tariff revision is based on suspicion 
or dislike of its prominent advocates, 
who, no matter what their character or 
standing, or antecedents may be, are 
accused without hesitation in campaign 
documents of being paid by foreigners, 
or influenced by foreign sympathies. I 
may as wellsay here, that in the whole 
circle of my acquaintance in this coun- 
try I know of only one real Free Trader; 
that is, one who would, if he had the 
power, abolish all import duties imme- 
diately. I know of no active Tariff re- 
former who would, if he could, throw 
open American markets to foreigners at 
once, or of whom the accusation that 
there is something “ British” or anti- 
American in his views, is not ridiculous. 
The large space that this accusation takes 
up in all the American protectionist 
literature which I have chanced to see, 
makes me, however, rather sorry for, 
than angry with its authors. One feels 
that either the mental or moral condition 
of the man whe relies on it must be very 
poor. Jncapacity to understand how any 
one can, in the public interest, honest- 
ly oppose highly protective taxation, 
argues either a low degree of intellectual 
cultivation or a very slight acquaintance 
with economical history; a pretense of 
such incapacity, of course, argues down- 
right dishonesty. 

But to any one who is familiar with 
economical history, there is nothing very 
puzzling in the large part which this 
charge plays in the present Tariff discus- 
sion. I do not mean to be at all offensive 
in saying that the manufacturers who are 
protected by the Tariff are a privileged 
class. Iam now expressing no opinion 
as to whether such a class is or is not a 
good thing. I merely aver that it exists; 
that is,that a certain minority of the popu- 
lation receive direct aid from the State 
which is denied to others in making money 
or making a livelihood. I, for instance, 
do not receivea particle of such aid, while 
my neighbor the paper-maker, my neigh- 
bor the iron-master, and my neighbor the 
clothier, receive a good deal. Now there 








have been two other such classes in mod- 
ern times, whose right to this assistance 
has been the subject of fierce debate in 
the economical arena. I mean the Eng- 
lish landlords and the American slave- 
holders. Everybody who has followed 
the memorable controversies which ended 
in the abolition of the Englisb corn-laws 
and of Negro slavery, remembers with 
what angry.and fora long timesuccessful, 
persistence both theseclasses managed to 
make their special interests appear iden- 
tical with the general interests of the 
community, and to make all critics or 
assailants of them appear to be enemies 
of the State and even of social order; and 
what wide and prolonged acceptance 
they obtained for the view that their 
opponents must be dishonest, that 
opinions so subversive as theirs could 
only be held for hire. 


I could, if I hadthe space at my dispos- 
al, fill whole pages of THE INDEPENDENT 
with illustrations of the remarkable but 
truly human power which we all possess, 
ina greater or less degree,of looking atthe 
opponents of our long-established profits 
or privileges as either unpatriotic or im- 
moral. I do not, for one moment, mean 
to compare the part which American 
manufacturers play in the work of society 
with that played by the other two 


classes I have mentioned; but in 
their mode of resenting attacks 
on their privileges, they resemble 


most strikingly the landlord and the 
slaveholder. The man who seeks to de- 
prive them of these privileges, is ex vi 
termini, a public enemy. He connot be 
honest. He cannot possibly have reached 
views so subversive, through any intellect 
ual process. It is his motives and not 
his arguments which we must examine 
when we meet him, 

One of the good results of President 
Cleveland’s initiative thus far is that he has 
extended the Tariff discussion far beyond 
the circle of manufacturers and econo- 
mists, and has led a large body of neutrals, 
if I may apply this term to unprotected 
consumers, to take part in it, and exam- 
ine for themselves the question presented 
by the Message. The effect of this has 
been most happy in raising the tone of the 
discussion, ridding in some degree 
it of personalities, and obtaining 
a fair hearing for those who believe 
that a scientific Protection, if I may 
use the term, is impossible in a demo- 
cratic country; tbat a high Tariff in such 
a country is sure to be the result of a 
‘*grab game”; that its influence on popu- 
lar government is sure to be corrupting; 
that it keeps wages down by restricting 
production; and wastes capital by divert- 
ing it to unprofitable channels. 

ee 
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IF an intelligent young man, with a 
fair knowledge of the resources and prog- 
ress of the United States, should ask me 
the best books to study to prove the wis- 
dom of Protection, I should unhesitating- 
ly say the speeches of Richard Cobden 
and John Bright. In my own case, I 
learned the practical truths of Protection 
when a boy in watching the growth of 
the myriad industrial centers of the great 
agricultural states of the West; and all 
doubts of the way which those every-day 
facts pointed were dispelled when, later 
in life, I was able to read intelligently 
the doctrines of the Manchester school of 
economics, as laid down by Cobden and 
Bright, and compare those utterances 
with subsequent historic and statistical 
facts. For example, Cobden told the 
British agriculturist that Free Trade 
would double the number employed in 
that industry. The President of the 
United States is virtually telling the man- 
ufacturers of the United States the same 
fable. Has Mr. Cobden’s prophecy been 
fulfilled? No! Free Trade reduced the 
industry one-half instead. First let me 
call attention to the percentage of the 
whole population employed in agricul- 
ture : 

In the years 
1851 «=6:1861—S «1871 ~—s«188) 


England and Wales...20.9 18.0 14.2 11.5 
Pe 22.7 20.1 Ws 14.2 





Here we have in England a decline of 
almost half—from nearly 21 per cent to 
11} percent. Sir James Caird, the first 
authority on British agriculture, esti- 
mates the loss of income of the owners of 
agricultural land at 30 per cent or $100,- 
000,000 annually. The land-owner in agri- 
culture represents the capitalist in manu- 
facturing. What of the men who work 
these lands? Those who correspond with 
the mechanic and artisan? How have they 
fared under the system which Mr, Cobden 
assured the farmers of England would 
knock off the shackles, increase the value 
of farms, double the product and prove a 
blessing to the class opposing him? Their 
loss has been, so says the same authority, 
Sir James Caird, 60 per cent or $100,000,- 
000 per annum. So the workingman’s 
loss in income was 60 per cent and the 
capitalist’s 30 per cent. Yet Cobden and 
Bright, with as much assurance as our own 
revenue reformers, positively asserted that 
not only would the manufacturers be 
benefited by Free Trade but also the 
farmers. 

To compensate for the displacement of 
agricultural production and the decrease 
of nearly one-balf of the persons em- 
ployed in agriculture, what has England 
gained? An increase in those employed 
in the textile industries, perbaps. Rela- 
tively speaking, the number thus em- 
ployed of late Years has decreased; that 
is, the persons actually employed in these 
industries in 1885 were 991,863, whereas, 
had the growth of employment during 
eleven years—1874-85—been proportion- 
ate to that during the whole twenty-nine 
years, from 1856-85, the number would 
have been 1,142,557. While the increase in 
the exports of manufactured articles ready 
for use or wear has averaged, since 
1865, only 8} per cent., the increase 
in the exports of raw material, 
such as coal, wool and machinery, has 
exceeded 102 per, cent. Again, if we 
compare, the exports, of manufactured 
goods from England for the five years 
ending in 1874, and the five years ending 
in 1884, we find a decline of 30 per cent. 
in worsteds and woolens, 15 per cent. in 
linen goods, and six per cent. in silks. 
Manufacture of cotton is the one excep- 
tion, and the increase there is one per 
cent. This increase is entirely due to the 
control of the Indian markets as the ex- 
ports to other countries decreased during 
the period $131,915,000. 

To my mind these facts go to show how 
utterly unreliable theories are when they 
ignore matters of practical statesman- 
ship, and they furthermore demonstrate, 
with great force, the absolute uncer- 
tainty of what I have termed the great 
Free Trade shadow-dance of the ‘* world’s 
market.” Here we see England going 
forth better equipped in every way than 
any other country in the world to capture 
the ‘‘ world’s market.” To do this she 
sacrificed her own agricultural interests 
(an estimated loss of $3,700,000,000) and 
abnormally developed manufacturing. 

At first the backward condition of 
manufacturing made the experiment in 
a measure successful, but by aid of pro- 
tective tariffs other nations have devel- 
oped their manufacturing, and now in 
vain England knocks for free admission 
for her goods. 

In view of this terrible loss of the pro- 
ductive force of England, is it surprising 
that a Royal Commission recently said: 

** All increased imports of agricultural 
produce consequent upon the withdrawal 
of labor from the cultivation ‘of our own 
soil, the deterioration of its condition, and 
the diminution of its products, and all ad 
ditional tonnage of shipping employed in 
carrying such imports are indications not of 
growth, but of the decay of our productive 
capacity.” 

Yet we are to-day asked by the party 
now in power to give up vast productive 
forces of our manufactures that we may: 

(a) Increase our imports. 

(b) Increase our tonnage in foreign com- 
merce. 

(c) Employ our ships carrying merchan- 
dise to our shores that can be made here 
with no cost to the nation, except the im- 
pairment of natural resources necessary 
to produce these commodities. 

(d) Decoy ovr producers into distant 
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lands following the ignis-fatuus of the 
world’s market, hedged round as it is 
by tariffs, while England, France, Ger- 
many and Belgium are preying on our 
own. 

Nor is it certain that Free Trade would 
bring us any increased demand for the 
product of our strongest industries; for 
have [not shown that of late years the 
exports of tanufactures (England's 
strongest industries) have declined in 
England by the development of these in- 
dustries in other countries? And might 
not the development of additional sources 
of food-supply in countries like India 
and Australia in the same way check 
our exports? ar 

For these reasons I am strongly of the 
opinion that we should look carefully to 
the steadily increasing home market. 
Under a judicious tariff our manufaetur- 
ing industries have doubled and in some 
cases trebled their product. This can all 
be proved beyond question by official sta- 
tistics. Along with this satisfactory in- 
crease has come a remarkable decline in 
prices to the consumer. As a matter of 
fact, there is not a single industry af- 
fected by the Tariff the product of which 
has not been steadily reduced from the 
moment the manufacture was firmly és- 
tablished here. Those who talk s6 long, 
so loud, and so incessantly..about the 
Tariff being a ‘‘ tax ” granted monopolists 
entirely forget that every tmdustry pro- 
tected by a tariffschedule is as free for 
them to embark in as for those actually 
engaged in it. The cost of production 
controls the price of an article and not 
the Tariff. Does that enlightened advocate 
of the Tariff as a tax, Judge Thurman, 
really believe that if the ‘‘tax ” on steel 
rails by $1,000 a ton 
the price would be $1,032.50 per ton? 
And yet that is the outcome of the Free- 
Trade logic. The surest way for a nation 
to become rich and prqgperous and im- 
prove the condition of its people is to de- 
velop all its resources whatever they 
may be. Those who approach the Tariff 
question as President Cleveland does or 
as Judge Thurman does, entirely ignore 
the fact that the cost of an article to the 
individual and to the nation is an entirely 
different thing. Protection can only be 
properly understood when viewed from 
a national standpoint and, hence, it is ap- 
propriately called the National System. 
So long as we have land on which to 
build factories, capital to run them and 
idle hands to tend the loom and the 
anvil, it is a sin not to produce at home. 
The land, the capital, the labor, cost the 
nation nothing. They are all here before 
we produce a ton of steel rails, and they 
are here when that ton of rails is loaded 
on the cars. What has the operation 
cost the nation? Simply the mineral or 
végetable substance consumed in the pro- 
duction. We are to-day importing an- 
nually $200,000,000 worth of goods that 
should be made in this country and would 
be made here if the Tariff was properly 
revised and under-valuation stopped. If 
this were done we could employ every 
idle laborer and add greatly to our an- 
nual increment of wealth. 

Mr. Reed, of Maine, in his masterly 
article in THE INDEPENDENT, of August 
9th, has completely disposed of the in- 
sane cry that Protection costs the country 
a thousand millions a year. The prosper- 
ity of che country, and condition of those 
who toil, stamps such statements, together 
with the ‘‘tax” cry, as false. They are 
merely the economic monstrosities manu- 
factured by Free Traders to electrify sci- 
entific men, scare the people, gratify their 
own vanity, and reduce American labor to 
thelevel of European. The stock in trade 
of these gentlemen, including, I am sorry 
to say, the President himself, is a roll of 
trite sayings from Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
and Mills, lots of fustian from the speeches 
of John Bright, and some strongly colored 
pamphlets of the Cobden Club. From this 
material a weird and curious family of 
mythical beings has been evolved that 
modern monstrosity, the ‘*consumer,” 
who is not in the least interested in pro- 
duction, ranks first. The monster, known 
asthe ‘‘ economic man,” who has no soul, 
no heart, no sentiment,no social existence 
and no patriotism, is another. The 


was increased 





‘** Western farmer,” who wants his farm 
in the Mississippi Valley and his work- 
shops on the Thames, is another creation 
of the Free Trade brain. Examine all 
these economic monsters and you will 
recognize the wire, rags, paper and paint. 
The prongs which stud their backbones 
are roosters’ spurs, their flippers are hogs’ 
ears, their legs of sticks and rags. They 
are freaks and dime museum monstrosi- 
ties, and bear no resemblance to the real 
man, the patriotic citizen, the farmer in- 
terested in the material prosperity of the 
United States. The wage-earner will 
judge from the cold facts and not from 
the fantastic theories of those who seek 
to change a fiseal policy which has 
brought prosperity to the country and 
fair wages to our bread-winners. 

The two ideas before the country are on 
the one hand a protective tariff and on 
the other a revenue tariff. The Republi- 
can Party in the bill now before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee has committed it- 
self to a thoroughly protective idea. The 
Democratic Party by the Mills Bill 
bas committed itself to the idea 
of a Tariff for revenue only. The 
one idea means steady employment, 
comfortable homes and fair wages for 
labor, the other fitful employment, reduc- 
tion in wages and in the standard of liv- 
ing. The one idea carried into effect dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years has given 
prosperity to the nation, built up great 
industrial cities, founded prosperous and 
diversified industries, given farmers a 
profitable home market, furnished the 
men and youths of the country with 
varied employment, and offered our kin 
beyond the sea better homes, better wages 
and better prospects than to toil and 
mourn their lives through as they do in 
Europe. The otber idea carried into 
effect would break down our home mar- 
ket in favor of Great Britain, close our 
mills and furnaces, bring down the 
standard of liviag, graduate our girls and 
our future mothers as fillers of blast fur- 
paces and makers of brick, and compel 
our women to work at the anvil and the 
smithy fire. 

The one idea illustrated in every-day 
life, as we see it here in this great center 
of population, is the mechanic, the mill 
hand, the artisan respected, well paid, 
able tolivecomfortably,tosend his family 
to school, and to lay up something for old 
age. The other idea illustrated in every- 
day life is the mechanic, the mill hand 
and the artisan so badly paid that the 
women of the femily are compelled to 
engage in day labor of the most degrad- 
ing character to keep the family from 
starvation. In Europe the degradation of 
woman is complete. That, in my judg- 
ment, is the most cruel result of this Free 
Trade idea. I have seen her around the 
pit mouth, at the forge and bare-footed 
in the brick-yards of ‘*‘ Merrie England,” 
filling blast furnaces and tending coke 
ovens in ‘“‘ Sunny France.” I have sadly 
watched her bearing the heat and burden 
of the day in the fieldsof the ‘*Fatherland,” 
and in Austria-Hungary doing the work 
of man and beast on the farm and in the 
mine. Ihave seen women emerge from 
the coal-pits of *‘ busy Belgium,” where 
little girls graduate underground as hew- 
ers of coal and drawers of carts; for it 1s 
no uncommon thing in Europe to hitch 
women and dogs together that manufac- 
turing may be done cheaply. I have seen 
women, aged, bent and sunburned, with 
rope over shoulder, toiling on the banks 
of canals and dikes in picturesque Hol- 
land,and, worse almost than all, I have seen 
women mix mortar and act as hod-carriers 
ascending the scaffold with bricks and 
mortar for the masons above, in Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

Having witnessed all this with my own 
eyes, I have come to the conclusion that 
if the cheapness of our own building and 
the cheapness of our own manufacturing 
depends upon the degradation of labor, 
every patriotic American should oppose the 
idea which brings about this condition of 
affairs, and fight with all his might for 
the system which, in spite of the influx 
of European labor, has not materially re- 
duced the standard of American labor. 


New YorK City. 





THE SIMPLIFICATION OF FAITH. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


THE acce ptance of the Biblical record 
as the inspired Word of God, and hence 
the supreme and authoritative guide in 
respect to all matters embraced therein, 
whether relating tothis life or that which 
is to come,to history or doctrine, to 
things to be believed or things to be done, 
greatly simplifies to man the problem of 


| religious faith. Dr. Talmage, in asermon 


preached in the hearing of the writer, 
eloquently said: ‘‘Why not solve all mys- 
teries in the one great mystery of God?” 
This is certainly the best way to dispose 
of the mysteries with which so many peo- 
ple perplex themselves. So, im respect to 
the matter of religious faith. We, in ac- 
cepting the Bible as the Word of God, 
virtually answer all questions relating to 
such faith, and coming within the scope 
of Bible teaching. 

This acceptance, while an act, or rath- 
era continuous state of faith, is not a 
blind credulity, but is preceded by and 
associated with the exercise of reason, 
by which one determines for himself, and 
upon evidence satisfactory to his own 
mind, that the Bible is in fact—what it 
purports to be—the inspired Word of 
God. To one who so believes it is his 
best light on all subjects contained in its 
teaching, no matter for what reason he 
thus believes, andno matter whether he 
sees all or only a part of the evidence 
which establishes the correctness of his 
faith. What he sees satisfies his mind, so 
that the question with him is not among 
the things debatable. Whoever doubts or 
disbelieves, he believes, and is not con- 
stantly mooting the question whether he 
is or is not mistaken in this primary act 
of faith, He may not be competent to 
write a treatise on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, or reply in detailto allthe ob- 
jections of infidelity; but whether he is 
or not, faith in the Bible is the fixed at- 
titude of his mird. There he stands; 
there he lives; and there he dies, not asa 
doubter or a caviler, but as a believer. 
Such has been the position of millions of 
the human race, and such will be the posi- 
tion of other millions yet to be born. 

The result, by the very terms of the 
statement, to such a believer, is that he 
has in the Bible an unquestioned and un- 
questionable standard of faith in regard 
to all things to which it is applicable. 
The Bible is, in this respect, and to this 
extent, the supreme law of his faith, just 
as the Constitution of the United States 
is the supreme civil law in this land; and, 
as courts test the validity of specific 
statutes by this Constitution, so he tests 
all opinions, all creeds, and all practices 
coming within the compass of Bible teach- 
ing, by this one supreme rule. He ac- 
cepts nothing as true which this rule ex- 
cludes and rejects as false. 

The question as to the details of one’s 
religious faith, after he has accepted the 
Bible as the Word of God, necessarily be- 
comes to him simply a matter of inter- 
pretation. What does the Book say? The 
answer to this question requires one to 
read and study the Bible, as the means of 
ascertaining what it does say; and this, 
as compared with any other method of 
solving the great problem of religious 
faith possible to man, is a very simple 
process. He who undertakes to solve this 
problem without the Bible will find him- 
self confronted with a thousand-fold more 
difficulties than the man who, having ac- 
cepted the Bible as the Word of God, 
uses it to find out what he shall believe. 
The latter has immensely the advantage 
over the former in the facility and cer- 
tainty of mental action. The plain truth 
is that the greatest possible simplification 
of the problem of religious faith is that 
which is supplied by the Word of God. 
This Word,in giving the supreme law 
and the objects of faith, is emphatically 
‘‘a light that shineth in a dark place.” 
To read the Book divine, to ascertain its 
meaning, and then, as to that meaning, 
to believe it—these are the conditions of 
knowing what is true; and they certainly 
are not conditions beset with any serious 
difficulties, as any one will soon discover 
who makes the experiment. 

It is true that there are some things fn 





the Bible, as there are in Nature, that 
are ‘thard to be understood”; yet, in re- 
spect to things which concern us practi- 
cally, and which need to be known, as q 
condition precedent to right action, there 
never was a simpler Look than the Bible. 
It is, indeed, sosimple that ‘the way- 
faring man, tho a fool,” need not err 
therein. Any one who has common sense, 
and who reads the book with theughtful- 
ness and candor, will have no difficulty 
in apprehending these things sufficiently 
to make them objects of faith and rules 
of action. God has not mocked the world 
with an absolutely unintelligible and in. 
comprehensible law of faith. The Bible 
is written in human language, and this 
language is that of common life, such as 
men ordinarily use in the expression of 
their ideas. This fits it to be read and 
understood by the common people, even 
without note or comment. It is very far 
from being a book that can be dealt with 
only by theologians and trained scholars, 
It is suited to popular use, and was meant 
for such use, 

Take, for example, the most elementary 
question in religion: Who and what js 
God? Let the man of common intelli- 
gence or the scholar bring this question 
to the Bible, and neither will have any 
trouble in ascertaining what he is to be- 
lieve in regard to God. No one can fully 
comprehend God; yet any one, possessing 
the ordinary powers of human nature, 
ean apprehend what the Bible says about 
him. The God revealed in the Bible is a 
“Spirit infinite, eternal and unchangeable, 
in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, 
justice, goodness and truth.” That God is 
the Creator of this world and all worlds, 
He rules over all events by his providence, 
and over moral agents by his law. He is 
the sovereign Head of his own universe, 
and demands of his moral creatures the 
supreme affection of their hearts. In 
him we live, and move, and have our be- 
ing. This is a summary of what ina 
thousand forms is scattered all through 
the Bible; and while we cannot measure 
the absolute infinitude of the Godhead, 
there is not an idea in the actual revela- 
tion of God which we cannot apprehend. 

If, then, one wants to know what he 
shalf believe about God, let him take the 
Bible and carefully read it; and he will 
answer his own question, or rather God in 
the Bible will answer it for him. Poly- 
theists, idolaters, infidels, pantheists, 
atheists, agnostics, materialists and spec- 
ulating rationalists, being without the 
light of the Bible or discarding it, have 
always made sad work with themselves, 
and with the theme, when dealing with 
the problem of God. The Bible simplifies 
the problem, and so brings God into the 
field of human vision that we can spirit- 
ually see him, intelligently believe its rev- 
elation of him, hold devout communion 
with him, address to him the language af 
prayer, and with all our hearts love and 
adore him. One who, with the eye of 
thought, really sees the God of the Bible, 
will readily understand that, beyond 
all comparison, he is the greatest, the 
best and most glorious being in the uni- 
verse, and that his character and rela- 
tions to men entitle him to their highest 
homage. Nothing can be more reason- 
able than tu love and worshipGod. There 
is more meaning in the one word “ God” 
than in any other ever pronounced by bu- 
man lips. 

Take also the great problem of salva- 
tion, and let this be the question: How 
shall a sinner, out of harmony with God 
and exposed to his penal wrath, be re- 
stored to his favor? This question bas 
taxed the thought of the race in all ages. 
The universal consciousness of sin, with 
its ‘‘ fearful looking for of judgment,” 
forces the question upon human medita- 
tion. To it there is noanswer in the light 
and laws of Nature, none in the opera 
tions of conscience, and none in the ge®- 
eral doctrine of God’s benevolence. Re 
pentance and reformation, supposing 
them to be real, fall far short of meeting 
all the demands of the problem, so as 
inspire the heart with confidence and 
hope, and make one feel in his inmost 
soul that matters are all right betwee? 
him and God, and that he has nothing # 
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even at the highest level of his own un- 
aided thought, needs more light than he 
can by that thovght supply. What he 
wants is some information from God to 
guide his faith. 

The moment, however, that we bring 
this question to the Bible, all is as clear 
as the light of day, so far as the exercise 
of faith is concerned. God in that Bible 
tells us just what to believeand what to 
dv. The person, mission, offices and 
work of the Bible Christ, connected with 
the doctrine of salvation through him, 
and the sure testimony of promise that 
God will pardon and save all who by re- 
pentance and faith accept this Christ, 


~ constitute the divine answer to the ques- 


tion. This answer is so plain and so oft- 
repeated that there cannot be the slight- 
est doubt as to what the answer is 
in its contents and conditions. Let any 
one read and understand Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans; and he will understand 
the way of man’s salvation, as planned by 
God. Whatever may be mysterious in 
the person or work of Christ, or obscure 
in the Bible, on this point God has made 
avery simple path for our faith. Chil- 
dren of tender years and immature 
minds can walk therein, and find their 
way to Heaven. Salvation is our great 
necessity as sinners; and here it is in 
Christ and through him, emblazoned in 
letters of light. All we have to do is to 
read and helieve the record, and then fol- 
low its direction, ‘‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved,” 
said Paul to the Philippian jailer; and 
this is what God in his Word says to 
every man. Christ repeatedly said it dur- 
ing his public ministry. Nothing, in 
respect to the matter of salvation, can be 
simpler than the language of the Bible. 

Take the problem of faith in regard to 
the future life. Here the question is 
whether man, in his spiritual nature, sur- 
vives the shock of death, and, if sv, then 
what is his condition after death? The 
history of human thought on this sub- 
ject, uninstructed by the Bible, has been 

one of embarrassment, perplexity and 
doubt. The best answer that mere reason 
ever gave conspicuously reveals the ue- 
cessity for a better answer. That better 
answer comes to us in the doctrine of 
“life and immortality,” so  cleariy 
brought to light in the Word of God, 
and, as to its certainty, guaranteed by 
his authority and power. It comes to us 
in the gracious rewards of a shining 
Heaven, as the future and eternal home 
of all who accept the ‘ great salvation” 
through Christ, and in the damnation of 
Hell, as the final doom of sinners not 
thus saved. It comes to us in the resur- 
rection of the dead and in the judgment 
of the great day. Man’s spiritual longev- 
ity is not, according to the Bible, meas- 
wed by his brief existence on earth. 
There is a life for him beyond this passing 
scene; and what he is as to weal or wo 
in that life depends upon what he was as 
tocharacter in this life. The two lives 
are connected, not simply in the order of 
time, but in that of a moral sequence. 

There are mysteries in the future life 
which the Bible does not solve; but the 
fact of sucha life and the relation be- 
tween the life that now is and that which 
is to come, are not among these mys- 
teries. They are clearly and repeatedly 
stated in that Book. On these points, 
which so deeply concern our practice, 
God has given to us the law of our faith 
in his Word; and all we need to do is to 
tead and believe that Word, and act ac- 
cordingly. 

These three problems—that of God him- 
self, that of salvation for sinners, and 
that of the future life—are submitted to 
the reader as illustrations of the simplifi- 
Cation of religious faith by the Word of 
God. Others might be added; yet these 
Must suffice for the present meditation. 
He who has the Bible in his hands, and 
has the good sense to accept it as divinely 
true upon the evidence which attends it, 
1s ina position very different from that 
of one who is without this treasure, or 
Who, having the treagare, declines to 
regulate his faith and life thereby. The 
former will find out what to believe, and 
will believe it; but, alas! for the latter, 


either a religious superstition or the wis- 
dom of a mere man for his guide. The 
former will have a faith anchored in, and 
illumined by, the Word of God; amd the 
latter will be without such faith. The 
Bible—yes, the blessed Bible—is no super- 
fluity in this world, with which men can 
dispense without damage, or which one 
can scorn with safety to himself. Those 
who are too wise to let God teach them by 
his Word are just wise enough to be 
fools. 

Let skeptics and infidels, if they will, 
sneer and laugh at the Bible, and defy its 
authority; but Christians, by the very 
terms of their faith, must bow to that 
authority as absolute and final. To them 
the Bible is the Word of God. He isin 
that Word. His authority is there. The 
revelation of himself is there. What he 
declares to be true is there. What he re- 
quires is there. What he promises is 
there. What he threatens is there. Jesus 
Christ, in history and in doctrine, is 
there. Heaven and Hell are there, as 
truths revealed. The supreme law of 
man’s faith is there; and there is to be 
nodispute on his part with or against 
this law. Human reason is not to be 
substituted for it, and does not know 
enough authoritatively to contradict it. 
Dr. Wardlaw never wrote more wisely 
than when he declared that ‘treason never 
acts more reasonably than when it be- 
lieves the Word of God.” It is enough 
for reason, having ascertained that the 
Bible isthe Word of God, to find out its 
meaning, and then accept that meaning 
with complete docility of thought, and 
with the devout and unreserved submis- 
sion of the heart. 

He who reads the Bible to dispute what 
he reads, or cavil with it, or deny its 
truth, does not comply with the funda- 
mental law of its power to bless the mind 
and heart, and is so far an infidel whether 
he bears the name or not. Any action 
of the mind that takes God’s authority 
out of the Bible, makes it to that mind 
altogether another book. To the extent 
to which this is done we necessarily sink 
the Bible to the level,and plunge our- 
selves into the darkness of mere reason, 
without God’s Word for the guide and 
supreme law of our faith. The problem 
of religious faith is simplified by the 
Bible, and made one of comparativeiy 
easy solution, only when we attach God's 
authority to the Book, and believe what it 
says, not because we can otherwise prove 
it, or because we can fully explain it, but 
because God himself says it. It is this au- 
thority that constitutes the power of the 
Bible to govern thought, and, by govern- 
ing it, to guide and bless it. With this 
authority we must not trifle if we wish to 
feel its power, and enjoy the spiritual 
quietude which it naturally imparts. We 
must read to believe what we read. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE RUSSIAN REVIEW. 
BY ISABEL F, HAPGOOD. 











THE semi-uncertainty which attended 
the movements of the Emperor of Ger- 
many kept everybody en the alert. A 
conjectural plan of the arrangements for 
the first three days was published, and 
proved to be correct, in the main; but no 
hours were mentioned, and no one really 
knew until each thing was over whether 
it would occur at all. I presume that this 
was caused by a desire to allow the royal 
visitor to select his own sights and hours, 
asfaras possible. It arose from lack of 
punctuality only in part, tho I believe 
that the German Emperor has the reputa- 
tion of being a little behindhand, as a 
rule. Thus, for instance, it was gener- 
ally understood that he was going to Pav- 
lovsk on Saturday afternoon, July 9th 
(21st) to call upon the Queen of Greece, 
who is staying there with her mother, the 
Grand Duchess Alexandra Josifovna, after 
the Review at Krasnoye Seldé in the morn- 
ing. That afternoon the report spread 
that he was coming immediately through 
Tzarskoye Selé, and many people assem- 
bled to see him pass. Some retreated 
after waiting for two hours in vain, and 
thus just missed him. He was expected 
at the magnificent Old Palace in Tzar- 





he will go stumbling through life with 


made there to render his inspection of i¢ 
agreeable. But he was behindhand and 
and did notenter. Yel rumor was correct; 
for it had caused spectators to congregate 
upon a road which was quite different 
from the one to be taken in case he had 
not intended to arrive two hours earlier 
and see the palace. On Monday, it was 
thought that he might go to Pavlovsk 
again, as it was the ‘‘ name-day ” (Saint 
Olga) of the Queen of Greece; and, hap- 
pening to be in the Alexander Palace that 
day, I found the furniture uncovered, the 
curtains taken out of their sheaths, and 
everything again in order for both Emper- 
ors, But Emperor William was many versts 
away that afternoon, calling upon an- 
other Grand Duchess, Olga, wife of Mik- 
hail Nikolaevitch, and the royal lackeys, 
who had looked so pleased when they 
triumphantly informed me of the expec- 
tation, were doomed to a second disap- 
pointment. I did not go intothe Old Pal- 
ace that day, but I presume that it had 
been made ready also, and that the view 
which the Emperor would have obtained 
would have been rather different from 
that vouchsafed to untitled people by the 
bored-looking lackey, who twitches up 
the petticoat of a specimen chair or says: 
‘* Furniture to match the walls!” and utter- 
ly forgets to show them the ebony floor 
inlaid with mother of pearl unless they 
demand it, 

There is no question of unpunctuality, 
however, when the Emperor Alexander 
has the management of matters. With 
imperial curtesy, he is generally from 
five to ten minutes ahead of time. Con- 
sequently, when we went to bed in camp, 
after the ceremony of the ‘ Retreat” at 
KrasnoyeSeld, on July 8th (20th), we knew 
that we could not count upon any lax 
construction of the time for the Review 
next morning. Yet we did not know 
the hour, and seriously meditated rising 
at five A.M. and beginning to worry the 
orderlies for the samovar, in order to 
make quite sure of being in season. I 
was the lucky occupant of a soft sofa; 
but I quitted it betimes to indulge in 
flights to the window to watch the course 
of affairs. The car p woke up soon after 
tive o’clock. By six the members of the 
Preobrazhénsky (Transfiguration) regi- 
ment of the guards were amusing me by 
their ablutions. A long metal trough 
with a metal tank above it, erected in 
front of the barracks, enabled the soldiers 
to wash their hands and faces comforta- 
bly. Some of them preferred another 
methud, which they practiced in the 
middle of their grass-plat. Taking a 
mouthful of water from a tin dipper, 
they discharged it upon their soap and 
accomplished their toilet. Fortunately 
they are sent to the bath once or twice a 
week. By six o'clock bands in various 
directions were practicing the German 
national hymn again, and I amused my- 
self by trying to decide—on the supposi- 
tion that definite ideas and words can be 
supplied by the true music-lover to every 
air—which of the three sets of words, 
‘‘America,” ‘‘God Save the Queen,” or 
‘Heil dir im Stegeskranz,” was best 
suited to that particular combination of 
sounds? By half-past six squads of men 
could be seen drawn up here and there 
on the grass in full marching order, 
undergoing inspection of the most minute 
description; and I made haste to array 
myself and convert my bed into a sofa, 
tho no*one seemed to be in a hurry, 
Presently the orderly appeared, set the 
table, hurled the spoons and other noisy 
things about, ground some coffee, and 
brought the samovar. Tea, butter from 
a country estate, a great *‘hunk” of 
black, sour bread and a loaf of white 
bread, both baked by the soldiers, formed 
what Americans would call “‘ breakfast,” 
what Russians designate by the compre- 
hensive term of Tchai,or tea. WhenI 
shall have penetrated a little more deeply 
into the mystery of Russian stomachs I 
shall have something to say about this 
meal! Our orderly reported that there 
was not a drop of milk to be had in the 
camp; but he was ordered to produce 
some. While waiting we drank tea, 
gazed longingly at the coffee boiling over 
the spirit lamp, and made excursions to 





skoye, and due preparation had been 


the balcony to scrutinize the maneuvers. 


The weather promised to be as magnifi- 
cent as on the preceding day; and during 
one of our trips the Preobrazhénsky 
Guards marched by on their way to their 
post for the Review, the officers looking 
up and admonishing us merrily to make 
haste. A recent photograph, by the way, 
represents a company of this regiment 
drawn up in front of their barracks at 
Krasnoye. In front stands the command- 
er, Grand Duke Sergiei, with some of 
the officers in the ranks; between two tall 
soldiers stands the heir to the throne, who 
commands a company, and livesin camp, 
ina tent with his uncle, the commander. 
Opinions differ as to this picture. Some 
people consider it what an Englishman 
would call ‘‘very clever” in the Czaré- 
vitch to be taken thusin the ranks; others 
pronounce it ‘‘perfectly ridiculous” in 
him. 

What high-handed deed our impassive 
looking orderly committed on our behalf, 
Ido not know, but he eventually appeared 
with both milk andcream. Weswallowed 
the coffee, which was delicious—good cof- 
fee is more of a rarity here than in Ameri- 
ca—pocketed some veal sandwiches,in case 
of a prolonged parade, and set out, armed 
with wooden folding-stools, as on the 
previous evening. As we traversed the 
versts which separated us from our desti- 
nation on the vast plain,we passed troops, 
mounted and on foot, in numbers which 
Iam afraid to guess at, on their way to 
their positions in the parallelogram which 
was in preparation for the inspection of 
the Emperors. It was nine o’clock, the 
Review had been appointed for eleven, as 
we had learned over our tea, and every 
one was in great haste. On reaching the 
inclosure surrounded with ropes, to which 
our ticket admitted us, we found several 
rows of spectators already occupying all 
the desirable posts, with the exception of 
the very best places, which had been fur- 
nished with reserved chairs for ‘‘corre- 
spondents.” Disregarding the suggestions 
of the gendarmes as to the best places 
available, we proceeded to survey the 
situation. 

Close to the side rope rose a great slop- 
ing mound of turf twelve or fifteen feet 
high, with steep, narrow flights of steps 
leading up it on the two sides which 
were visible to us, and probably on the 
other two also, to render it available in 
any position of the sun. It was crowned 
by a square tent, tipped with gold, the 
corners striped red and green, and 
forming, with the mound, a sort of blunt 
pyramid. Through the flags looped back, 
we could see a table covered with a white 
cloth, and lackeys flitting about. In the 
rear, on the level ground, stood a green 
kitchen tent. In front of the valik, or 
mound, where the Emperors were to 
stand, men were engaged in wetting 
down the ground from a barrel on wheels, 
It was evident, that from the places still 
available, we should seé nothing of the 
Empress and ladies on the mound, but 
little of the suite, and only the backs of 
the Emperors, while the oblique view of 
the troops passing would be worse than 
nothing. However, we meekly took what 
we could get, devoted a wicked theught 
to the orderly and the milk which had 
delayed us, and opened our eyes wide, in 
order to catch: the solitary lock on the 
bald pate of old Father Opportunity when 
he would pass by. The two hours did 

not seem long; the gendarmes made 
themselves amusing; so did the specta- 
tors. First an officer would elevate his 
nose on high and escort a couple of 
women to places outside the line, better 
than the best inside. Then a woman 
would take courage and pass the line, 
unescorted by an officer, with tiptilted 
nose. Another woman would follow suit, 
then a man; then the people who 
had secured front places by early arrival 
growled; but seeing that their remon- 
stances fell on unheeding ears, they cap- 
tured thefrontagain. More officers with 
favored women produced repetitions of 
this maneuver without number, each 
move bringing the throng nearer the Im- 
perial mound, and leaving a wide gap be- 
tween the rear row of spectators and the 
rope which should have formed the front 
barrier. Only poor-spirited people—and 





there were not many such present--remain 
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ed behind that rope. Then the guards and 
gendarmes intervened, with orders to move 
back. ‘‘ Make the people in the back row 
move first,” was the reply. The gen- 
darmes argued and commanded; no one 
obeyed. The reply which the guards 
could not answer was: ‘‘ Look at that 
officer taking those people who have but 
just arrived up to the front!” People 
who had been given good places by their 
officer friends found themselves com- 
pelled tc be as unruly as the rest, in self- 
defense. The case of our party in par- 
ticular was now on alevel with that of 
others. Our officers had been called 
away just as we set out, to receive some 
of the German Emperor’s suite, and we 
had been feeling aggrieved at being cast 
upon our own resources, until we found 
that it was rather a lucky position of 
affairs, since the men were inclined to 
obey the gendarmes to some extent, while 
the women wer? not; and we did not care 
to render ourselves conspicuous by sub- 
mitting and standing in the rear. At 
last, one gendarme permitted himself to 
reply, after having descended from com- 
mands to entreaties: ‘‘There are no re- 
served places,” said he, ‘‘ except for the 
correspondents.” ‘‘ lam acorrespondent,” 
piped up a small boy. ‘‘ So am I!” chimed 
in his mother, and others took up the cry. 
‘There are no women correspondents,” 
retorted the gendarme, not daring to en- 
force his orders, ‘‘nor’— I suppose he 
was going to add, ‘“‘nor children.” But 
at that moment a distant shout was 
heard. The Emperors were coming up 
the line and no time was to be lost. The 
crowd swept forward, surged up the side 
stairs to the Imperial tent, and toward the 
mound on the ground. The guarus and 
gendarmes vanished, leaving people to 
theirown devices. Those who had chairs 
or stools mounted them; and the space 
within the ropes was occupied by a few 
law-abiding, unenterprising persons, and 
some mounted officers! I pity the corre- 
spondents if they kept their ‘‘ reserved 
seats.” The whole affair reminded me 
of a comical piece of legislation perpe- 
trated in the early days of American set- 
tlement. It was in Virginia, I believe, 
that the colonists were greatly annoyed 
by the depredations of the bears, who 
came out of the woods and devoured the 
corn around the edges of the fields. Mat- 
ters grew so serious that the legislature 
attempted te remedy matters by passing 
a law which forbade all persons ‘ to 
plant any outside rows of corn!” 

A glance around showed that some 
women had been so foolish as to wear 
white satin gowns and unsuitable bonnets, 
while the most sensible had cotton or thin 
woolen costumes and hats. From my 
post, alittle to the left and in front of 
the mound, I watched the show pass up 
the long line opposite. First came the 
Emperors on horseback, then, in an open 
carriage drawn by four black horses rid- 
den by jockeys in scarlet, white and gold, 
came the Empress, her daughter in white, 
the Grand Duchess Viadimir, in deep 
creain or pale beige, and the Grand 
Duchess Sergiei, then the suite. The lit- 
tle Grand Dukes were in uniforn, as on 
the preceding evening, and the Empress 
was dressed in white, but with an olive 
coat. After passing along the lines to the 
sound of prolonged burrahs and the Ger- 
man hymn, the brilliant purty halted in 
front of the mound. The Empress, Grand 
Duchesses and the little Grand Dukes, 
Vladimir Alexandrovitch’s sons and the 
youngest son of the Emperor, ascended 
the mound and placed themselves at the 
entrance to the tent. The Emperors and 
Prince Henry of Prussia took up their 
position in front of it and a little to the 
left, the suite being on the right, and 
therefore leaving the space open between 
the Emperors and the spectators. The 
bands from the regiments in the line op- 
posite united and came forward to a spot 
opposite the mound but a good distance 
away, escorted by two self-possessed reg- 
imental dogs. The Cossack trumpeters, 
who had headed the procession, with 
their gay uniformsrendered still gayer by 
chevrons of yellow braid from shoulder to 
wrist, stationed themselves just behind 
the Emperors to communicate orders to 


mark the line on the right, next the Im- 
perial party, ran to their posts, and the 
march past began, the great band playing 
music to suit the different steps. The Em- 
peror Alexander wore the ordinary gen- 
eral’s uniform, with the low black cap of 
astrachan lambskin, with a cloth top, and 
the broad ribbon of the Prussian Order of 
the Black Eagle, of a buttercup-yellow 
hue, passing over the left shoulder and 
fastened on the right hip. The Emperor 
William wore the uniform of his Vyborg 
regiment, with the sky-blue ribbon of the 
Russian order of St. Andrew the First- 
Called, crossing from right to left, Prince 
Henry wore his uniform of the Iziumsky 
Dragoon regiment, with garnet-red cap 
turned up with black lambskin, and the 
ribbon of St. Andrew. The Grand Dukes 
were brilliant in their dark green uni- 
forms, striped and corded with red, their 
decorations, their yellow ribbons of the 
Black Eagle, and their white lambskin 
caps with scarlet tops. 

The first to advance was the Emperor's 
Cossack escort. Then the Emperor pa- 
raded past at the head of his suite, saluted 
Emperor William, returned to his place, 
and shook hands with the German Em- 
peror, Next came Grand Duke Vladimir 
at the head of his suite, with the bright 
blue field gendarmes and a battalion of 
the military schools, then Prince Alexan- 
der of Oldenburg, wearing the Black Ea- 
gle which he had received on the preced- 
ing evening, followed by the Preobra- 
zhénsky regiment, at whose head was the 
regimental commander,Grand Duke Ser- 
giei, while the heir to the throne was on 
the right flank of the Imperial company. 
Next came the first battalion of Stryelaxi 
(Sharpshooters) of the Guard, with their 
odd square caps worn very much on one 
side, and the pleated back skirts to their 
coats flirting out queerly like the gauze 
petticoats of a ballet-dancer, as_ they 
marched by with a vigorous alert- 
ness which made the German Emper- 


or turn to Count Herbert Bismarck 
with a nod of approbation. It was 
now the Emperor William’s turn to 


parade at the head of his Vyborg regi- 
ment ; and on returning to his place—the 
chief place, by the way—he shook hands 
with the Emperor Alexander, and then 
greeted each battalion separately with, 
‘Thanks, my brave fellows!” to which 
their response rang out like a series of 
**’Rahs!” They were followed by the ar- 
tillery of the Guard, each gun being 
drawn by four splendidly matched black 
horses with flowing tails, Grand Duke 
Mikhail Nikolaevitch riding on their 
flank. The next body was the cavalry, 
with Grand Duke Field Marshal Nikolai 
Nikolaevitch, Senior. They were halted 
at a distance, by the Cossack trumpeters, 
behind the Emperors, and sent past at full 
speed. This maneuver did not pass off 
without an accident. Two of the Cos- 
sacks in his Majesty’s Escort came into 
collision. One was carried off the field, 
the other was more slightly hurt. When 
we went tosee the man in the hospital 
tent a few hours afterward, we found one 
side of his face a mass of bandages, and 
he said that his spine was hurt and that 
he was much shaken. ‘“ But it can’t be 
helped,” he added, resignedly, in a weak 
voice, which did not match his eagle face 
and swarthy complexion. When the 
Emperors and the Empress visited him, 
two days later, he was reported as “ not 
much hurt.” After the cuirassierS came 
the Ataman cossacks, the horse grena- 
diers, the Uhlans, dragoons and hussars. 
The horse-grenadier regiment dismount- 
ed half their force, unslung their rifles, 
and marched gallantly by on foot, the 
other half following with the horses; 
after which they dashed by on horseback. 
The most showy in every way were the 
hussars of the Guard, in their blue trou- 
sers corded with red, scarlet jackets, 
laced with yellow, and scarlet caps. 
Their horses were matched to range 
gradually from milk-white, through all 
the shades of light and iron gray, to black 
with a mere mark of white on the face. 
The view from behind of this cavalry, 
with the brilliant riders and the beauti- 
fully dappled haunches of the graduated 
horses, is extremely striking. Most ef- 





the cavalry; the soldiers with flags to 


saw it last winter at a grand review on 
the great place in front of the Winter 
Palace. The hussars wore their coats, it 
is true, and were less brilliant; for the 
thermometer marked 24° below zero. 
But as they passed the Emperor the 
horses were arranged to shade from black 
at the ends of the line to white as the 
snow beneath their hoofs in the center. 
One of these companies of the hussars 
will probably not soon forget the Emper- 
or William’s parade. It fell into dire 
confusion, when going at full speed, just 
as it was approaching the Imperial party, 
and a halt was sounded. Between the 
galloping of cavalry, the running of in- 
fantry, the thundering past of artillery, 
the dust had become blinding, and we all 
looked like millers; 604 battalions, 50} 
squadrons of cavalry, 168 cannon and 4 
battalions of artillery had passed; and 
tho it had been suggested that the Cos- 
sacks of the Emperor’s escort might, pos- 
sibly, give an exhibition of their dzhigi- 
tévka, or fancy riding in the Wild West 
fashion, such as they entertained General 
von Pappe with when he came to an- 
nounce the accession to the throne of the 
Emperor William II, Iam sure that no 
one wished to see it at that time. The 
fancy riding was announced to take place 
at Peterhof on Sunday, after morning 
service; but neither then nor at any 
other time was this (comparatively) friv- 
olous spectacle offered to the young Ger- 
man Emperor. He evidently preferred 
something more serious in the military 
line. 

After thanking the Emperor Alexander 
and shaking hands with him, the Emper- 
or William disappeared with the royal 
party into the tent, where a splendid 
breakfast was prepared. Those of us who 
had only a veal sandwich (which we had 
forgotten to eat) were anxious to return 
home to breakfast. Our scattered party 
united, a handsome Cossack officer rode 
up, bent gallantly from his saddle and 
kissed his sister's gloved hand, then gave 
his horse to an orderly and joined us. My 
hostess and I hurried away to find the 
carriage,.in order that we might get 
home, see to breakfast and the orderly, 
and send the carriage back for the rest. 
When the rest arrived, they said, with a 
superior air, that breakfast was nothing 
to them; they had feasted on dainty vi- 
ands and champagne from the Imperial 
table. And then we regretted our good 
nature in hunting up the coachman, and 
said that 1t was evidently a donkey race, 
where the last comer won the prize. It 
was after this that we visited the hospital, 
a most attractive set of buildings, amid 
beautiful gardens overlooking the valley. 
Many of the patients, particularly the 
typhus patients, are kept in tents. 

The officer of the day was sleeping 
sweetly on a comfortable bench among 
the flowers, the soldiers’ coats were spread 
wrong-side-out, over every available sup- 
port around the barracks, and suspicious- 
ly convivial sounds had begun to float 
through the open windows. It seems that 
on such oveasions the soldiers get their 
share of the fun in the shape of presents of 
vodka from the Emperor, the Command- 
er-in-chief, the chief of the regiment, 
the colonel, the battalion command- 
er the captain, and so on almost in- 
definitely. Altho the quantity given by 
each officer is small, the whole amounts 
toa couple of bottles or more, and, as 
vodka is decidedly potent, the effect is ex- 
hilarating and noisy. However, as it was 
Saturday, the soldiers had nearly forty- 
eight hours in which to recover before the 
next exercises, which would take place, 
so it was whispered, on Monday morning, 
the Emperor William having delayed his 
departure. 

After the breakfast on the mound, the 
Emperor William drove to Pavlovsk, fif- 
teen or twenty versts away, as I have 
mentioned above, went to Petersburg by 
train, stopped at the German Embassy 
(Mme. von Schweinitz, the Ambassadress, 
is an American by birth), then took the 
famous trip up the river to ‘‘ the Islands,” 
in a steam lauch, and returned to dine at 
the Embassy at a quarter-past nine, 
whence he departed at eleven and took 
the train to Peterhof. 





fective of all is it when arranged as I 


The next morning he'attended a service 





of the Lutheran Charch at nine o'clock, 
and the Orthodox mass, with the Russian 
court, at eleven o’clock, after which he 
breakfasted on the balcony and drove 
about to view the suburbs of Peterhof, 
All this time the throngs of people who 
had assembled from far and near were 
waiting to see the dzhigitévka, or faney 
riding, in vain. They were obliged to 
content themselves with watching the ar. 
rival (at 6P.M.), at the Great Palace, of 
the gayly-dressed guests bidden to the 
state dinner in honor of the German 
Emperor, and the Russian Imperial fam- 
ily coming from the small palace ‘* Alex- 
andria.” That dinner must have been q 
feast from a fairy tale, served in gold (for 
the royal guests), on a tablecloth of roses 
bordered with fine blue flowers, adorned 
with tall golden vases of flowers, with a 
view over the garden and the fountains, 
upon which the sun was shining bril- 
liantly, and to the sound of music by the 
court band! The appearance of the royal 
party on the veranda, at the close of the 
dinner, and the departure of the guests 
at nine o’clock, furnished more interest to 
the spectators in the park, and then came 
a magnificent illumination. But the 
glories of Peterhof, ‘‘the Russian Ver- 
sailles,” and of an illumination there, 
cannot be justly treated in a few lines at 
the end of a letter! 

On Monday morning, at nine o'clock, 
the Emperor of Germany, with the Empe 
ror Alexander, was present at a drill of hi 
Vyborg regiment, on the war plain at 
Krasnony Seld, after which he reviewed 
the cavalry, watched them drill, then 
ascended the mound which I have de- 
scribed ut the beginning of this letter, 
where stood the Empress and _ several 
Grand Duchesses, and watched some 
maneuvers. Having thanked the men 
for their drill the Emperors inspected the 
camp of the Vyborg regiment, and tasted 
their dinner, which consisted of cabbage- 
soup, peas and groats, bread and kvas. 
Then followed a visit to the hospital, in- 
cluding the tents for typhus patients, and 
a breakfast with the Commander-in-chief, 
Grand Duke Vladimir. The Grand 
Duchess, by the way, and her pretty boys 
had been present at this review, on horse- 
back. That afternoon the Emperor 
William paid some visits to Grand 
Duchesses, and early the next day went 
an board his yacht to receive the Rus- 
sian Imperial family for a review of the 
united squadrons and a final breakfast 
preparatory to departing. As a spectacle, 
the review of the fleet, decorated with 
flags, and sailors on the yards, with the 
guns thundering, the Imperial yacht 
visiting the ‘‘Baden,” the music and ceére- 
monies, was equal to the arrival; but it 
lacked the excitement and anticipation 
attending the latter, and was in the 
nature of a faint repetition of it for those 
who had had the good fortune to see that 
famous approach. The German En- 
peror sailed away in weather as magnifi- 
cent as had prevaiied during his stay, and 
had gladdened the hearts of the people 
who waited during weary hours to see 
him. It is possible that the crowds might 
have been greater had his visit happened 
to fallin the ‘‘ season”—had the weather 
not chanced to be too severe. As it wasp 
Germany may feel satisfied. The news- 
papers were more than courteous, the 
crowds enthusiastic, and many people 
rose at unearthly hours and traveled long 
distances for the sake of a chance 
glimpse at him. 

ST. PETERSBURG, RUSSIA. 
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QUERIES. 


J, ©, STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 








BY 


THE recent act of’ the Rev. Dr. Dow- 
ling, of Cleveland, in extending the invi- 
tation which he gave to the table of the 
Lord, and now the resignation of bis pas- 
torate and withdrawal from the denomi- 
nation in which he has been so bright an 
ornament, have started sundry questions 
in the mind of the writer. Among these 
questions are the following : 

First. How many Baptist ministers, 
when they are about to administer the 
sacrament, will continue to give the fol- 
lowing invitation? ‘‘ All members 
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ehurches of the same faith and order are 
jnvited toremain and unite with us in 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper.” 

Second. How many Baptist ministers 
will give the invitation in this way? ‘““We 
are about to celebrate the Lord’s death in 
the ordinance which he established. All 
who truly love the Saviour, and consci- 
entiously believe themselves qualified to 
come to the Supper, are cordially invited 
tounite with us in the sacred feast of 
which we are about to partake.” 

Third. How many Baptist ministers 
will give no invitation at all, letting the 


Lord’s passion, speak for itself, and leav- 
ing it to the individual conscience to set- 
tlethe question of qualification? 

If the step taken by Dr. Dowling is to 
jead to a reopening of the question of 


Earnest discussion of any subject, if it be 
carried on with dignity and propriety, is 
never to be deprecated. What we all 
want is light andtruth. If, however, the 
discussion of the communion question is 
to be renewed, a thoughtful looker-on 
will notice several things. 

First. The significant silence of some of 
the wisest, ablest and most devoted of the 
ministers and laymen of the Baptist 
churches. They have long since reached 
the conclusion which Dr. Wayland, of 
Brown University, has stated in his usual 
terse, comprehensive way: ‘‘ This matter 
of the communion may be safely left to 
the individual conscience. I do not see 
how it can properly be made a subject for 
Church discipline.” These intelligent 
ministers and laymen will not dogmatize, 
or lay down stringent rules, but quietly, 

without ostentation, let the law of relig- 

ios freedom, so dear to Baptists, work 

its own way, with the confident assur- 

ance that so the best results will be 
reached, Thesignificantsil2nce, to which 
I refer, was a marked feature in the 
warm discussion which arose some years 
since in the denomination on this subject. 
Some of the best men in the ministry and 
in the laity kept quiet; said nothing. Just 
30 it will be again; will be always. 

Second. Some of the editors of the de- 
nominational papers will be, as usual, out- 
spoken and very decided, quite to the 
verge of making themselves not alto- 
gether agreeable to not a few of. their 
patrons who take,I will not say, mcre 
liberal views, but different views, on the 
subject from those which they take. At 
this we must not be surprised. Editors 
are set for the defense of what they con- 
ceive to be the truth, and it is their voca- 
tion ‘‘to contend earnestly for” what 
they conceive to be ‘the faith once de- 
livered to the saints.” And yet it 
is amusing to see how, even with ed- 

iors, the warm instincts of the Christian 

hart are sometimes more potent than the 
told logic of the Christian head. If one 
ofthese dear brethren, whom I cordially 
love and respect, communes in an Inde- 
pendent chapel in London, and another, 
who knows so well how to make a bright 
and readable paper, passes the eiements 
to a lady sitting by hisside, and known to 
bea Presbyterian, I think none the worse of 
them. They only do precisely what, un- 
der similar circumstances, I should do. 
tisa great comfort for me to believe that 
on the minds of many of the more 
thoughtful and intelligent members of 
our churches, editorials advocating what, 
to these persons, is so repulsive. will have 
little or no effect. Such Baptists, I have 
found through a life of some observation 
and experience, are a pretty independent 
sort of people. They think for themselves, 
and are not swayed in their opinions at 
the dictation of popes, cardinals, bishops, 
councils, associations, or even of editors. 

They belong to the Berean class, and 
search the Scriptures to see if these things 
are so, 

Third. Two classes of ministers will 
adhere closely to the restricted commu- 
nion theory and practice. Some, not all, 
of the young ministers who come, full- 
fledged from the seminary, and take up 
their work with so much zeal and devotion, 
will so adhere. I remember my own 
€Xperience in this direction, with what 
care Imeant to guard the Lord’s table 


thought, and, as Icandidly believe, deeper 
spiritual insight, greatly modify one’s 
views as the years go by. Theson of the 
late Rev. Dr. Sharp, of precious memory 
in the Baptist denomination, remarked to 
me that he had heard his father say, more 
than once, that if he were to commence 
his ministry again he would adopt the 
plan practiced by the English Baptist 
churches, of leaving the matter of the 
communion to the individual conscience. 
Older ministers, who have long walked 
in the well-beaten denominational paths, 
no matter what may be the intel- 
lectual changes through which they have 
passed, will shrink from departing from 
time-honored practices, and will continue 
to adhere to usages which have become, 
in some sort, sanctified to them by long 
association, and from which they see not 
how they can depart without making 
themselves singular. 

Meanwhile the quiet work of convic- 
tion will goon. The retiring ones in the 
ministry and in the churches, will, when- 
ever the opportunity presents in the 
Providence of God for so doing, practi- 
cally carry out these convictions. They 
not only will feel no compunctions of con- 
science in uniting with their brethren of 
other names, in celebrating together the 
love which they bear to their common 
Lord, but they will rejoice that, at last, 
the time has come when they can do this 
without fear of censure which they can 
afford to despise,and with a cordial recog- 
nition of their perfect right to follow the 
dictates of what they believe to be an 
enlightened conscience. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Sine Arts. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
BY MRS, SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


THE third exhibition of the New York 
Architectural League will be opened on the 
27th of December next. Architects are not 
the only persons invited to contribute. 
Painters, sculptors and decorators, and 
workers in metal, textiles and wood will 
have a large space reserved for their prod- 
ucts, the wish being to exhibit still more 
clearly than was done last winter what is 
being produced in this country in archi- 
tecture and in all the arts which are its 
allies. 

Three splendid works, by Dutch masters, 
were recently sold in London for the enor- 
mous price, it is said, of fifty thousand 
pounds sterling. One was a famous Cuyp 
and the other two were Rembrandts—a 
portrait of an unknown lady and one of 
himself holding his palette. The transfer 
may be taken as a sign of the times in Eng- 
land. The seller was Lord Landsdowne 
and the purchaser Sir Edward Guinness, 
head of the weli-known firm of brewers. 

An exhibition of the works of the carica- 
turists of France recently held at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts netted about thirty-two 
thousand francs, the larger part of which 
sum was divided between two charities, 
French caricatures of to-day, whatever may 
be their frivolity, brutality or vulgarity of 
motive, are infinitely more artistic in exe- 
cution than those of any other country. 
Yet the great masters of the art—those whose 
works formed the chief attraction of the 
show in question—belong to a past genera- 
tion. Daumier, Gavarni and Cham—the 
last name being the pseudonym of a man 
of noble birth—are widely known by repute 
even in this country; but among their con- 
temporaries were many others of almost 
equal versatility and brilliancy, and the ex- 
hibition must have been one of singular in- 
terest to eyes which can prize vigor of in- 
vention and skill in execution, even when 
the themes they express by no means de- 
serve epithets of praise. 

The statue of an Englishman will be a 
novelty among the many bronzeand marble 
figures which people the streets and squares 
of Paris. A statue of Shakespeare given by 
one of hiscountrymen, is about to be placed 
on the Boulevard Hassmann. 

An article recently published in the Art 
Review tells us that it is not yet twelve 
years since the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston was opened to the public; that 
every dollar expended on the building and 

its contents has come from the private lib- 

erality of the citizens of the community; 
and that in addition to these it possesses, 
from the same source, a fund of some two 
hundred thousand dollars, the income of 











_ be bestowed ! 


of the institution. A new wing running at 
right angles to the original building is now 
in course of construction and will soon be 
opened. 

Thirty thousand dollars were recently 
subscribed by a few citizens of Chicago to 
free the Art Institate of that city from 
debt, but as much more will be required ere 
the object will be fully attained. The two 
prizes awarded at the exhibition held this 
summer by the Institute were taken by 
George Inness, the landscape painter, and 
T. M. Dewing, the figure painter, both of 
New York. 

A collection of drawings by the American 
artist Abbey and his English friend and 
frequent collaborator Alfred Parsons has 
been shown this summer in London. The 
exhibition was very popular and many 
drawings were sold. Chief among Mr. Ab- 
bey’s contributions were the charming se- 
ries of illustrations of ** She Stoops to Con- 
quer,”’ made for Harper’s Magazine ; and 
chief among Mr. Parsons’s were the illus- 
trations of ‘*Springhaven,’”’ which appeared 
in the same periodical. Another American 
artist—so long a resident of England that 
his nationality is almost forgotten both 
there and here, Mr. W. J. Hennessey—also 
opened a small exhibition of his works in 
London not long ago. 

A newly laid-out street in Paris is to bear 
the name of the late Alphonse de Neuville. 
A similar name attached to one of our 
streets would sound awkardly in the outer 
ear of the American citizen; but how re- 
freshingly to his inner ear if he were one 
who cared that art should be acknowledged 
as a valuable factor iu national life, and 
the artist as a member of the common- 
wealth upon whomcivic honors might well 


Among the most important pictures re- 
cently added to the National Gallery in Lon- 
don area fine portrait of a lady by Van der 
Helst—who is known in New York bythe 
good portrait of a man which is one of the 
very, very tew good pictures in the collec- 
tion of Old Masters at the Metropolitan 
Museum; a portrait of Franz Hals by him- 
self, which seems from the descriptions to 
date from his later,jbolder and freer period; 
a large fruit piece by Snyders; a ‘‘ Card 
Players” attributed to Nicolas Maas, who 
is likewise the reputed author of an inte- 
rior from the Demidoff sale in the Boston 
Museum; a fine anonymous portrait of the 
Dutch school, and a “ Virgin and Child” 
by Morales. The annual report of this gal- 
lery shows that it was visited by 787,522 per- 
sons on the 207 days when it was open to 
the public and that 16,501 copies of the cata- 
log of the Foreign Schools collection were 
sold. A new edition of this catalog will 
soon be issued. 

It is said that among the many discov- 
eries of interest recently made on the soil 
of Greece was that of the tombof the family 
of the poet Sophocles. It contained unfor- 
tunately no inscriptions but it seems to 
have been identified by the description of 
his ancient anonymous biographer. Three 
bodies appear to have been placed in it and 
from the articles which accompanied them 
they are supposed to have been those of a 
woman and two young men. 

NEw Yor CITY. 





Sanitary. 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASES. 


IF one turns to what, among physicians, 
is known as the nomenclature of disease, 
or even to the lists of weekly mortality 
tables of cities, it almost seems as if the va- 
riety and fatality of diseases were enough 
to sweep from the earth most of its popula- 
tion before it could attain mature age. 
Ever and anon this or that epidemic breaks 
forth as if some Pandora box had lifted its 
lid and let out this or that scourge upon the 
earth. 

Diseases can be divided into various 
groups. Of these none, upon the whole, 
are so formidable as those termed commu- 
nicable diseases. We use this term in pref- 
erence to contagious or infectious, because 
these two words have in use departed so 
far from their original meaning as to con- 
vey no correct idea of their relationship. 
There is great variety in the method in which 
diseases are communicable. Some like hydro. 
phobia in man and glanders in horses, are 
couveyed only by direct contact with an 
abraded surface—which is equivaient to in- 
oculation. Even our common vaccine dis- 
ease can only be induced in this way. Other 
diseases which are communicable require 
some special and abnormal condition of the 
particular tissue to which they will attach. 
Thus, altho the bacillus of tuberculosis is 
probably transmissible, it is only to those 
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which is available for the general purposes 


whose lungs areina peculiar state of re- 


ceptivity. Other diseases, such as the com- 
moner eruptions, vary exceedingly as to 
the degree of their communicability. 

It is sometimes quite difficult to determine 
the extent to which the communicating par- 
ticle can be carried. It is probable that the 
air from a small-pox hospital has given the 
disease to a person a mile distant. On the 
contrary, scarlet fever has been brought 
into the ward of a full but well-aired hos- 
pital and continued there a day without a 
single person contracting the disease. If 
we could be sure as to the secretions and all 
the skin separations from scarlet fever it 
would not be a very communicable disease; 
yet we have known a dress folded up at the 
bed of a dying patient and placed in a trunk, 
to convey the poison to a family of children 
four miles distant, when the dress was un- 
folded in their presence three months after- 
ward. Whooping-cough and diphtheria are 
probably never conveyed by the first case 
occurring, except by the breath or sputa of 
the patient. Measles, on the other hand, 
are communicated at much greater dis- 
tances. In general, any one of this class of 
diseases having become epidemic, the com- 
munication to others is from houses and 
clothing far more than from persons. Dif- 
ficult as it is to determine accurately all 
the facts as to the conveyance of these dis- 
eases, their transmissibility, their times of 
inception and the time of greatest risk of 
contagion, or when the patient ceases to be 
a risk to others, no subject is of more vital 
importance to communities: 

Dr. Vacher, the medical officer of Birken- 
head, and Dr. Dukes, of Rugby, have given 
much attention to the subject and have 
classified a large number of cases as to the 
time from the first symptom to the begin- 
ning of eruption, the time from beginning 
of eruption to cessation of fever, and the 
time from the beginning of eruption to 
when the patient ceases to be infective. 
They state the latter as follows: for small- 
pox, 56 days; measles, 27 days; scarlet fe- 
ver, 49 days ; diphtheria, 28 days; mumps, 
21 days ; typhoid fever, 28 days. 

These will serve as general guides. In 
allcases where schools are concerned the 
time of returnshould be guarded. It is to 
be remembered that more depends upon the 
cleanliness of the house and family. and upon 
the garments worn than upon the person. 
It is often a question how far boards of 
health shall require reports of contagious 
diseases. In any good system of sanitary 
government such report is required as to 
small-pox, scarlet fever, diphtheria, typhus 
fever, cholera, and as to measles when ex- 
tensively epidemic. We think strict rules 
should be enforced upon physicians as to 
such report, but that they should be paid 
therefor, inasmuch as such report is of spe- 
cial service, quite differeut from the certi- 
fication of a death. The habits of different 
countries and states differ much, but all 
agree that the report should be made by 
someone. This is rendered more essential 
by recent facts, which show that by early 
and strictisolation the common communi- 
cable diseases are often prevented from be 
coming epidemic. 

It is often a question how far attendance 
at funerals should be prevented in cases of 
death from communicable diseases. We 
know of a recent case in which the attend- 
ance of children at a church funeral, the 
death having been caused by malignant 
diphtheria, probably led to a dozen deaths 
and many cases in a sparse country village. 
The exposure is far greater for children 
than for adults, If all details as to the 
washing of the dead body, the dealing with 
clothing, the time of transfer to the coffin, 
the use of disinfectants, could be carefully 
regulated, it is probable that the risk would 
be very little; but as we cannot rely upon 
the carrying out of all these details, it is 
better to prohibit public funerals, and to 
announce cause of death in all cases of the 
more dangerous communicable diseases. 

Similar caution is needed as to the visits 
of friends upon those who are thus sick. 
While there is no need of such fear as will 
preclude assistance from older persons 
where there is need of help, there is no ex- 
cuse for exposing the young. With due 
precaution as to airing garments, it is very 
rare that communicable diseases are car- 
ried to others by the casual visitor. We 
thus desire to caution all against unneces- 
sary exposure, and to secure public opinion 
as an aid in preventing the spread of a class 
of diseases which counts so many victims. 


2 
> 





MILIR PASHA, the special Turkish envoy 
to Berlin to present the Sultan’s congratu- 
lations to the Emperor William on his ac- 
cession to the throne, took to the Emperor 
an autograph letter from the Sultan and 
a gold casket mounted with brilliants, con- 
taining a smoking set. 
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Science. 


Hinpvu explorers, who are distinguish- 
ed by the Indian Survey Office by initials in 
lieu of a name, have recently done some 
most successful exploration in regions for- 
bidden to Europeans. One of these, K. P., 
was in 1880 deputed as assistant to a Chinese 
lama, whose task it was to throw marked 
logs of timber into the Sangpo, in order to 
prove or disprove the identity of that river 
with the Brahmaputra. The lama turned 
out to be a rascal, sold his companion into 
slavery, and fled to China. K. P. contrived 
to escape, and traced the downward course 
of the Sangpo to a spot called Miri Padam, 
whence the haze over the plains of India 
could be seenin the distance. About twen- 
ty-five miles below the great bend where 
the Sangpoturns southward are fallsa hun- 
dred and fifty feet in hight. A large river 
joins the Sangpo from the northeast,a little 
above Miri Padam. R.N., another native 
explorer, has proved that the Monas, which 
joins the Brahmaputra at Goalpara in 
Assam, is formed by the union of the 
Dangma Chuand the Kuru Chu or Lhobrak 
Chu, the first of whieh is still crossed by a 
substantial chain bridge about 350 feet long 
and of great antiquity, while the latter 
proves to be the largest river in Bhutan. 
It drains the tract between the Tigu and 
Yamdok Pho lakes, and receives the waters 
from the glaciers of the Kulha Kangri and 
other ranges. R.N. also reports the diseov- 
ery of a previously unknown tribe, the 
Chingmis, in the eastern part of Bhutan. 
These people live in better houses than the 
Bhutanese, but do not belong to the official 
class. In dress they differ from the Bhu- 
tanese by wearing pig-tails. The Kachung 
Pass (17,500 feet), is said to be one of the 
most important between Bhutan and Tibet. 
Another native emissary, M. H., has traced 
the Dudhkosi to its source, and has thus 
filled up a gapin the geography of Tibet. 


....In a valuable series of articles in the 
English Mechanic, entitled ‘‘Microscopical 
Advanees,’”’ Dr. Royston-Pigott states that 
a new kind of micrometer has been designed 
and constructed which reads to the half- 
millionth of an inch under a power of 2,000 
diameters. Measurements will now be at- 
tempted of hodieg hitherto baffling all in- 
vestigation in the minute world. The at- 
tenuated lines, Dr. Pigott says, discover- 
able in the hairlets of the plumed gnats 
seem to pass all microscapical experience; 
hundreds of bosses, or cups, project tapering 
hairs displaying two black margins, and 
around these bosses extremely minute bulbs 
or bosses glitter, and carefully treated re- 
veal forests of cilia or hairlets of most as- 
tonishing attenuation. They are best. seen at 
the insertions of the antenn into the head 
ofthe gnat, where theyare slightly coarser, 
and thr-ughout the internal tube of the 
antennw, where they are closely sprinkled. 
They are best seen by daylight illumination, 
and their size is appallingly small for 
estimation. Dr. Pigott speaking of the 
mode in which the gnat—he probably means 
the mosquito—bites, says that mosquito 
wounds may he cured in avery short time 
by dilute prussic acid. In this connection he 
draws attention to the bite (‘‘ sting ’’) of the 
Tetse fly of Central Africa, which emits a 
red deadly poison, capable of destroying an 
ox in a minute of time. Livingstone de- 
clares that about twenty of these flies killed 
forty three oxen in about as many minutes, 
Specimens of these flies are now advertised 
forsale in Prague, by a dealer in Natural 
History objects. 


spud A new disease has broken out in the 
peach orchards of France, similar to the 
black rot that has been so destructive to 
the grape in America. The fruit is attacked 
in its earlier stages, and never reaches 
maturity. It is, however, from a wholly 
different fungus that produces the grape 
trouble with us, and has been named 
Coryneum Beijerincki. This black rot 
swept off most of the peaches in the valley 
of the Garonne last year. 


....The Kangaroo grass of Australia, 
follows the track of these creatures, much 
as the Buffalo grass followed these cattle 
in our own country. The botanical name 
of the Kangaroo grass is Anthistivia Aus- 
tralis. Its drouth-resisting qualities are 
said to be at least equal to any grass known, 
and the French are taking measures to in- 
troduce it for forage in their dry possessions 
in Africa. 


....-The theory of the formation and 
growth of coral reefs, now under discussion, 
will receive special attention during the 
meeting of the British Association to be 
held at Bath, September 5th and the week 
following, Mr. S. J. Hickson opening the 


School and College. 


THE English Education Commission has 
made a very voluminous report to Par- 
liament, giving acomplete history of mod- 
ern public education in England from 1832, 
the date of the first education grant down 
to the present Dissertations are given in 
the report the ‘ machinery for carrying on 
education,”’ on the “structural suitability 
of the present school supply,’’ on ‘‘ space,” 
on “‘accommodation,’”’ on ‘* playgrounds,”’ 
and on the “‘dual system of the London 
School Board.”’ <A special chapter is de- 
voted to ‘‘inspectors,’’ and another to 
“teachers and staff,’’ which urges the estab- 
lishment of a superannuation scheme. 
The majority report is regarded as reac- 
tionary. The minority report, which is 
signed by Sir John Lubbock and otbers 
objects to the mode in which the right and 
duty of School Boards to provide for school 
accommodation is stated, and protests 
against the view of the majority on volun- 
taryism, and against the suggestions which 
imply that clerical influence in village 
schools is beneficent. It regards it as a 
serious disadvantage that the control of 
schools should be in the hands of one 
religious body. It recommends that 
throughout the country, where there is a 
reasonable number of persons desiring 
them, there should be schools of an unde- 
nominational character, and under popular 
representative management; that persons 
desirous of starting a voluntary school be 
admitted to the receipt of annual grants on 
their satisfying the Education Department 
that there is a reasonable number of per- 
sons desiring such a school, for whose chil- 
dren no sufficient provision exists, regard 
being had to the religious belief of their 
parents; that the Department be specially 
directed to review the school supply of the 
country, and that the conditions under 
which certified efficient schools (not being 
public elementary schools) are now recog- 
nized be altered, so that no such school be 
recognized after a given date which does 
not comply with the educational and struct- 
ural requirements imposed on public ele- 
mentary schools, and which does not, year 
by year, come up to the standard of a good 
school. The report is receiving a wide dis- 
cussion. 


. .Dickinson College is in search of a 
president to succeed Dr. McCauley, resigned. 
A dozen or more ministers and laymen have 
been mentioned for the honor; but some of 
them bave declined in advance. The Balti- 
more Methodist, the organ of one of the 
patronizing conferences, says: 
“Self-respecting men will be very reluctant 
to accept the presidency of Dickinson College 
while the trustees permit themselves to be in- 
fluenced by a cowardly and unscrupulous clam- 
or, created by irresponsible newspaper scrib- 
blers, at the dictation of selfish schemers or pol- 
iticians, for that is just the kind of defamation 
which drove out President McCauley, who has 
done more for the prosperity of Dickinson Col- 
lege in the last six or seven years than any pres- 
ident ever did in the same time. Dickinson 
College will * go a begging’ for a president un- 
less the persecution of faithful officers is de- 
spised instead of rewarded.” 


....The facts about the illiteracy of our 
nation need to be stated and restated, until 
their full significance is understood. Out of a 
population of 36,761,607 persons above the 
age of ten years the census for 1880 records 
4,923,451 as unable to read, and 6,239,958 as 
unable to write; of these only 763,620 were 
of foreign birth; 2,255,460 were native 
whites, and 3,220,878 were native Nezroes, 
Indians and Chinese. Louisiana, with a 
population of 649,070, has 318,380 citizens 
who canvot write. South Caralina has 36%,- 
848 illiterates in a population of only 667,- 
456. More than half the people in Missis- 
sippi cannot write, a third of the population 
of Virginia is equally ignorant, and in New 
Mexico five out of every eight are unable to 
write. 


.... Williams College will get $50,000 by 
the will of the late Henry Winkley, of 
Philadelphia; Amherst, #30,000: Dart- 
mouth, $20,000; Bowdoin, $20,000; Bangor 
Theological Seminary, $25,000: Andover 
Theological Seminary, $20,000; Phillips 
Academy, Exeter, N. H., $20,000. The will 
directs that the money be added to the per- 
manent funds of these institutions, and 
that its income be used as the trustees shall 
direct. 


....Itis stated that Dr. Arthur Mitchell 
has definitely declined an invitation to the 
chair in Lane Seminary left vacant by the 
transfer of Dr. John DeWitt to a professor- 
ship in the McCormick Seminary, Chicago. 
Dr. Mitchell continues as Secretary of the 





discussion. 


Personalities. 


THE financial prosperity of some of 
our Presidents differed considerably; but 
none of them ever materially added to his 
resources by office if compared with the 
chief magistrates of other political powers. 
Mr. Washington left an estate of $800,000- 
John Adams died in merely easy circum 
stances. Mr. Jefferson died so impover- 
ished that only the sale of his library saved 
him from bankruptcy. Mr. Madison had 
money and died in wealth. Mr. Monroe 
died, practically, a pauper. John Quincy 
Adams left some $50,000, the result of econ- 
omy and good investments. Andrew Jack- 
son passed away in good financial circum- 
stances, but hardly wealth. Mr. Van Buren 
is alluded to sometimes as the President 
who never drew his official salary till he left 
office, taking it then in all its arrears—and 
dying worth about $25,000. Mr. Polk had some 
fortune and acquired more, and Mr. Taylor 
left in the neighborhood of $150,000. Mr. 
Fillmore had a competency, and left a good 
estate, by economy. Mr. Pierce left some 
$45,000. Buchanan, $200,000; and Abraham 
Lincoln and Andrew Johnson not more than 


$50,000 each. Since the beginning of her 
reign Queen Victoria has been paid $143,455,- 


000 by her subjects. 


-..»The London populace are notably re- 
vengeful. When Sir Char!es Warren pro- 
posed to give an illustrated lecture on Pal- 
estine, in a great hall in London a few 
weeks ago, everything was in readiness, the 
dissolving views on hand, the house full of 
people and Sir Charles full of information. 
But the lecture had hardly begun when the 
people began making a disturbance. Sir 
Charles was plucky; the hissing and hoot- 
ing became so fast and furious that he was 
compelled to beat a retreat. There was no 
prejudice against lectures in general, or 
any particular spite at stereopticon views, 
or hostility toward Palestine; the trouble 
was simply because Sir Charles, as Com- 
missioner of Police, had been instrumental 
in breaking up the popular open-air meet- 
ings in the London parks and squares, and 
the people took this as an occasion for 
showing their resentment. 


....-At the end of the Franeo-Prussian 
War, in a fit of despondency and confi- 
dence rare with him. Prince Bismarck is 
said to have exclaimed in the presence of 
Moritz Busch: ‘‘Good heavens! What a 
failure my life has been. Without my ex- 
istence three great wars would have been 
avoided; 80,000 men, at least—nay more — 
would not have been killed, and such num- 
bers of families, fathers, mothers, sisters and 
brothers plunged into sorrow. However, it 
isdone, and that account I must settle with 
God whenI die. I have made thousands 
unhappy, derived no joy from my successes, 
and have led a life, so far, of endless regret, 
vexation, contest, worry and overwork.” 
On another occasion Herr Busch heard him 
say: ‘‘ If any life has been a perversion and 
a disappointment, it is mine.”’ If the story 
is not exaggerated, it requires no line of 
comment. 


....In the Italian garrison at Pisa there 
was a private soldier named. Ugolino. One 
of the officers took the soldier aside one 
day and’asked him: ‘‘ Are you a descendant 
of the famous Count Ugolino, about whom 
Dante wrote?” ‘‘ No,” replied the soldier; 
*‘all my ancestors were poor people.” “I 
refer to Count Ugolino who was starved to 
death with his sons in the Tower of Pisa.’: 
“If he didn’t get enough to eat very likely 
he was an ancestor of mine after al),”’ re- 
plied the honest soldier. The remark 
reached the ears of the King and the com- 
missary of the garrison was amended. 


....The Evening Post says of Gen. Por- 
firio Diaz: 

“He has undoubtedly made a valiant stand 
for economy and efficiency in the public service. 
In all international relations, excepting, per- 
haps, a part of his policy in respect to Guate- 
mala, he has conducted affairs with prudence 
and dignity. The enormous financial difficul- 
ties of the country he has made determined 
efforts to meet, and if his success here has not 
been as great as was anticipated it bas been per- 
haps as great as was possible in the nature of 
the case.’ 


...-One of the last acts of the tolerant 
Emperor Frederick was to forbid the pro- 
duction of a Lutheran play at Berlin until 
the passages which were offensive to the 
Catholics of Berlin had been expunged. 


...George Gabriel, who made his fortune 
in New Haven by repairing umbrellas and 
parasols, died recently, leaving $10,000 to 
Yale College, and $15,000 to Yale Divinity 
School. 


....Mrs. Garfield has given $10,000 to the 





Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 





— 


Probes, 


MANy an old book has to be bound over 
to keep the piece.— Exchange. 


--.-A cat makes the most noise when 
everything is still—that is, everything but 
the cat.— Yonkers Statesman. 


....Notwithstanding the large brsiness 
done at the Post Office, there are only four 
letters in town.—Salem Gazette. 


....Hired girl (to tramp): ‘Go ’way; J 
won’t give you nothin’.” Tramp (from 
Boston): “ Particularly grammar. Good- 
by!”— Washington Critic. 


....A horse owned by Zach Rice, of New 
Bloomfield, Penn., put its foot in its mouth 
the other day. Zach now calls that horse 
Jim Blaine.—Detroit Free Press. 


.... There are so many American default- 
ers and boodlers in Montreal that the news- 
boys can make a sensation any time by 
yelling ‘‘ Extra ’dition.”—N. Y. Tribune, 


..--Robinson (on a visit to his natiy 
town): ‘‘ Well, Smith, I see that you have 
changed your office again. Burnt out?” 
Smith: ** No, fired out.’’—Burlington Free 
Press. 


....Countryman (at Central Park menag- 
erie, to attendant): ‘“ ’Bout what might 
them eagles be wuth, mister?” Attendant 
(indulgently): ‘‘ An eagle, sir, is worth $10,” 
—The Epoch. 


....Collector (on his tenth visit): ‘* Look 
a-here; how many more times do you want 
me to call with this little account?’ Bil 
Overdue: ** Why, man, I don’t care if you 
never call again.’’—Life. 


Stranger (addressing an old ¢olored brick 
layer): ‘‘ Uncle, who’s building this house” 
Colored Bricklayer: ‘‘Mr. Hirshbug he 
build de house, but Queen Anne she drawed 
de plan.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Old Gentleman: “ Strange! I don’t 
see a grave of a person as old as I am.” 
His Daughter: ‘‘ Why, of course not, Fath- 
er; you must remember this is a compara 
tively new graveyard.’’—Life. 


....Jones (to Robinson, weary and foot- 
sore): ‘‘ Been fishing, Robinson 2”? Robin- 
son: *‘ Ya’as.”’ Jones: ‘‘Catch anything?” 
Robinson: ‘‘ Naw; didn’t even catch the 
last train home.”’—New York Sun. 


.... Tubbley (bashfully, and removing his 
hat spasmodieally): ‘‘ Is Miss Tremmer in?” 
Maid: ‘She is, but she’s engaged.” Twub- 
bley (who settled things last night): “I 
know it—I’m the young man.”’—Time. 


....A little girl, nine years old, having 
attended a soirée, being asked by her moth- 
er, on returning, how she enjoyed terself, 
answered: “1 am full of happiness; I 
couldn’t be any happier unless I could 
grow.”’—Troy Times. 


.... Blinks: “Struck it this time! Trav- 
eled in elevators for ten years. Never 
struck one before waiting at the floor I 
wanted to leave. Ninth floor, please.” 
Elevator Boy: ‘‘ Elevator’s stuck. Ain’t 
runnin’ to-day.”—Exrchange. 


.... First Citizen (with the mercury at 
ninety-five): ‘‘Poor old Goormett! Just fin-, 
ished a big dinner, then fell over and was 
dead in twenty-four hours.”’ Second Citt- 
zen: ‘* Shocking! Another case of ‘ over- 
come by the eat.’ ’—Pittsburgh Bulletin. 


....“* Now,” said the choir director, “ sing 
the third stanza very softly. It is necessary 
to doso to bring out the spirit of the com- 
position.”” ‘‘Hymn No. 96,” broke in the 
clergyman, “omitting the third verse.” 
And the singers enjoyed it more than the 
director.— Exchange. 


....A mother, who was trying to teach 
her five-year old Bessie always to add the 
‘thank you” to ‘‘ No” and “* Yes,”’ said one 
morning at the breakfast-table: “ Bessie, 
will you have an egg?” ‘‘ No,” said Bessie. 
“No, what?” asked her mother. ‘No egg,” 
was the naive answer. 


...-The following is the copy of an invi- 
tation received by the friends of a certain 
young lady on the West side: ‘‘ You are in- 
vited to be present at a surprise party at the 
residence of Miss K——, on Friday evening 
next. The refreshments will be provided 
by Miss X——.’’— Buffalo Express. 


....“ Well, I declare, Maria,’’ said Mr. 
Bentley, his head concealed behind the 
newspaper. ‘‘ Who do you suppose this man 
Brown the boy preacher is?” “I don’ 
know,” said Mrs. Bently, excitedly. “Who 
is he?” ‘“ Why, he’s Brown, the boy 
preacher.” And the coolness that arose be- 
tween husband and wife chilled the waitress. 





Garfield University at Wichita. 


to the bone.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 16th. 





THE SMITTEN ROCK.--Nom. xx, 1-13. 


NoTEs.—‘* Then came.’’—About 
eight years after the last lesson. 


thirty- 
This was 
a dark season of disappointment for that 
jmmense horde of people. Under God’s dis- 
pleasure they moved in detachments here 
and there like the Bedouins of to day, as- 
sembling from time to time at the Taberna- 
cle, their chief rendezvous. They roved 
quite extensively here and there as, seen in 
Num. xxxiii, 19-36, and I Kings ix, 26. 
“Even the whole congregation.”’—From a 
scattered detachment here and there, moved 
by some universal want or by a mighty im- 
pulse from God, they gathered into a great 
whole into this desert of Zin. This en- 
campment was probably near to the spring 
of Kadesh on the southern border of Ca- 
naan. On the mapsitis seen situated be- 
tween the desert of Paran on the west and 
Mt. Seir and Edom on the east, between 
thirty and forty miles south of the Sea of 





the Plain ———‘“ In the first month.”— 
Month of Nisan. A part of our March and 
April.-——*‘ Miriam.”’—Moses’ older sister. 


——'' And there was no water.” —The nat- 
ural spring at Kadesh was doubtless not 
sufficient for the two millions,———* The 
rod.””"—The old Egyptian rod that wrought 
the miracles in Egypt. It was now laid up 
in the taberuacle.-——-—‘‘ And smote the 
rock with the rod twice.’”,—When he was 
commanded only to speak in verse 8. 
“These are the waters of Meribah.’’—Of 
strife. (Deut. xxxii, 51.) 

Instruction.—Miriam was one of the few 
women in Jewish history with an important 
individuality. It has been said that no 
nation rises higher than the character of 
itswomen. She probably represents a great 

deal of unrecorded womanly power. She 
was the first woman of the Jewish nation 
as Moses was its chief religious leader and 
politician. Her death was noted as a pub- 
lic event. 

The complaint of the people was a physi- 
cal one—it was thirst. Physical endurance 
is, after all, one of the minor virtues. This 
tne nation so far lacked in its very essence. 
Had they been the hardy, hopeful, inventive 
people they should have been they would 
have gone to work and dug for water until 
it came. I[t was easier contemptibly to 
blame a leader for discomfort than to pro- 
vide the remedy themselves. 

It was real suffering—downright and 
genuine. Thirst is nojoke. It is not hyp- 
ochondria. But the reality of their suffer- 
ing did not result in dignity of endurance. 
They were petty, petulant, narrow-minded 
in their way of enduring their sufferings. 
They were occupied with figs and dates. 
They still were infatuated with Egypt. 
They took the lowest view of the case, the 
gastronomic. 

Here as in the last lesson the people made 
not the least effort to help their leaders. 
They had the chronic disease of hounding 
them down. 

Moses and Aaron resorted to prayer. It 
is the same with all high natures in times 
otrouble. {tis the noblest and most eco- 
nhoinic means of meeting difficulty. A noble 
mood is apt to precede anignoble one as 
we shall now see. 

In the first place Moses pettishly smote 
the rock twice when he was only command- 
ed to speak. Then, in his arrogant mood, 
incensed against the people at their lack of 
faith, he resorted to personal resentment and 
called the people names. He paid them in 
their own coin, anger for anger, abuse for 
abuse. 

It may seem strange that this first offense 
in the face of so many provocations should 
lose him the promised land. Yet in propor- 
tion to his greatness and his influence and 
hiscommunion with God should be his long 
suffering, his gentleness and his faith. His 
was God’s level not the people’s. His was 
to raise them ever up, not to be brought 
down in any moment of mental aberra- 
tion. 

Altho for thirty-eight years there was no 
account of any dissatisfaction, yet it must 
have exisied. It was ingrained in the peo- 
ple. This chronic disparagement was now 
indicated by an acute case, as acute inflam- 
mation indicates the continual presence of 
the disease. Only a miracle could effect a 
cure, 

The whole lesson teaches two things es- 
pec ially—the distrust of a nation in God, and 
the lack of self-control in the individual. 
-The one logically follows the other. 

God showed Moses the path he should 





Vews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


THE annual report of the Pension Com- 
missioner shows that there were during 
the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1888, added 
to the pension rolls 60,352 new names (the 
largest annual increase in the history of the 
Bureau), making a total of 452,557 pension- 
erson the rolls at the close of the year, 
classified as follows: 326,835 invalids, 92,928 
widows, minor children and dependent rela- 
tives, 37 Revolutionary widows, 806 survivors 
of the war of 1812, 10,787 widows of those who 
served in that war, 16,060 survivors of the 
war with Mexico, and 5,104 widows of those 
who servedin that war. The namesot 2,028 
previously dropped were restored to the 
rolls, making an aggregate of 62,280 pen- 
sioners added during the year. During the 
same period 15,730 were dropped from the 
rolls on account of death and various other 
causes, leaving a net increase to the rolls of 
46,550 names. There have been 1,166.926 pen- 
sion claims filed since 1861, and 737,200 
claims of all classes have been allowed since 
that date. The amount paid for pensions 
since 1861 has been $063,086,444. Increase of 
pension was granted in 45,716 cases. The 
average annual value of a pension at the 
close of the year was $225.30, a decrease 
of $4.80. The decrease in average annual 
value is due to the fact that a large number 
of Mexican war pensioners at the rate of 38 
per month (which is below the average rate) 
were added to the rolls during the year, 
and furthermore that the death rate among 
the high-grade pensioners was greater than 
among pensioners of lower rate, The ag- 
gregate annual value of pensions is $56,707,- 
221, an increase of $3,882,579. The amount of 
pensions paid during the year was $78,775,- 
862, an increase over the previous year of 
$5,308,280. The total amount disbursed by 
pension agents for all purposes was 379,- 
646,146 


....[t isnow 276 days since the Fiftieth 
Congress began its first session, and the 
end is not yetin sight. There isa slight 
chance that this will be the last month of 
the session, but the outlook for an adjourn- 
ment before the middle of October is not 
encouraging. The session has already dis- 
tanced all previous records except one. 
The first session of the Thirty-first Con- 
gress, which began on Dec. 3d, 1849, did not 
adjourn until Sept. 30th, 1850, making a 
session of 302 days. The first session of the 
Thirty-second Congress lasted from Dec. ist 
1851, to Aug. 31st, 1852, a period of 275 
days. Yesterday the present Congress 
overtook this record, and in another month 
it will have reached the head of the list of 
long sessions. In only three instances has 
Congress been at work in regular session as 
late as Sept. ist. The first session of the 
First Congress did not adjourn until Sept. 
29th, 1789, but as it began on March 4th of 
the same year, its sitting lasted only 210 
days. The first session of the Thirty-first 
Congress, as already stated, lasted until 
Sept. 30th. The third instance is the second 
session of the Fortieth Congress, which be 
gan on Dec. 3d, 1867, and adjourned sine 
die on Nov. 10th, 1868. During this session, 
however, an adjournment was taken from 
July 25th to Sept, 21st, from the latter date 
to October 16th,and from that day to Nov. 
10th, so that its actual sitting only lasted 
237 days. 


...-One of the provisions of the Naval 
Appropriation Bill authorizes the appoint- 
ment of two commissions, consisting of 
three naval officers each, one to visit the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the other the coasts of 
Oregon and Alaska and Washington terri- 
tories, for the purpose of selecting sites 
for Navy Yards and dry-docks. Senators 
Mitchell and Dolph were the champions of 
the proposition to establish the Navy Yard 
north of San Francisco at Puget Sound. 
Senator Bolph said: 

“It is one of the most magnificent inland 
seas upon the face of the globe. It has numer- 
ous harbors, and everywhere broad, deep and 
unobstructed channels, navigable by the largest 
vessels. With proper fortifications at Decep- 
tion Pass, Admiralty Head and Point Nilson 

‘i the whole of the Sound on the Ameri- 
can side, with its hundreds of miles and navi- 
gable channels, and its numerous harbors of 
almost unlimited capacity, would be one vast 
harbor of refuge for our Navy and merchant 
marine in war and peace.” 


There is only one Navy Yard on the Pacific 
Coast, that at Mare Island, Cal. The whole 
country north and west is environed and 
menaced by a cordon of British military 
and naval establishments, and by lines of 
British railroads and steamships which, in 
the event of war between the United States 
and Great Britain, wouid give the latter 





-khe People with a new ideal of holiness. 





...-The Senate on Friday passed the For- 
tifications Bill, with an amendment au- 
thorizing contracts for cast-iron breech- 
loading mortars (not less than fifty nor 
more than one hundred) at a cost not ex- 
ceeding $5,600 each, and of single-charge 
breech-loading steel guns (not less than fifty 
ten-inch and fifty twelve-inch) at a reason- 
able price; appropriating $500,000 for investi- 
gations, experiments and tests; providing 
that the contracts shall not involve an ag- 
gregate expenditure of over $6,000,000, or 
an annual expenditure of over $2,000,000; 
requiring all guns, etc., to be of American 
production, and to be furnished by citizens 
of the United States, and appropriating 
$5,000 for the expenses of the Board. 


DOMESTIC. 


.... The yellow-fever scourge in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has assumed a very serious as- 
pect. The official bulletin published on 
Sunday gave the number of deaths for that 
day two and the number of new cases 
twenty-five. The total number of cases up 
to that time had been 259, the total number 
of deaths thirty four, while there were a 
number of cases then under treatment. The 
excitement in Jacksonville has become in- 
tense, the inhabitants beiug anxious to flee 
to the safest point in the speediest manner. 
They have protested against the regula- 
tions of quarantine and have been specially 
bitter toward Surgeon-General Hamilton. 
A meeting of citizens passed the following 
resolutions on Friday last: 


““ WHEREAS, The Surgeon-General has given 
us a hearing neither by conference nor by com- 
munication, and yet has cut us off from all 
chance to send our women and children to 
points impregnable to yellow fever now invit- 
ing us to come, and has done so after a most 
cruelly vacillating policy, without notice or 
warning of any nature; and, 

** WHEREAS, President Daniel, of the Jackson- 
ville Auxiliary Sanitation, has telegraphed to 
Surgeon-General Hamilton, Governor Perry, of 
Florida; Governor Gordon, of Georgia; our rep- 
resentatives at Washington, and General Man- 
ager H.S. Haines, of the Savannah, Florida and 
Western Railway, bis protest against Surgeon- 
General Hamilton, now therefore, be it 

** Resolved, First, that we heartily indorse all 
that President Daniel has done in this direc- 
tion. 

* Second, We denounce this action of the Sur- 
geon-General as unnecessary, arbitrary, un- 
precedented and inhuman, and demand in the 
name of God and our suffering women ané 
children that they be allowed to go to the places 
open to them by invitation. 

“Third, We appeal to all our fellow-citizens 
throughout the country, to the President of the 
United States and to our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress for relief from this un- 
just and unheard of imprisonment, and implore 
immediate relief in our behalf.” 

In reply to this and other criticisms, Sur- 
geon-General Hamilton issued the following 
card to the public on Saturday: 

“To the Public: Certain criticisms, mainly 
based on misinformation concerning the pres- 
ent sanitary regulations, have appeared in the 
daily press; and as those criticisms have a 
tendency to weaken the hands of the officers 
engaged in the prevention of the spread of yel- 
low fever, and to induce laxity in the mainte- 
nance of quarantine, and thereby greatly in- 
crease the danger to the whole country, I have 
thought it expedient to make a general state- 
ment of the condition of affairs. 

“The United States Government, acting 
through its Marine Hospital Service, is engaged 
in helping the people of Florida, not in injur- 
ing them, and in particular the stricken city of 
Jacksonville has been treated with a kindly 
consideration suited to the calamity which has 
befallen it. They were permitted to go any- 
where they desired, so long as the disease was 
confined to circumscribed areas in the city; 
but when the city became generally infected, 
then the necessity of placing certain restric- 
tions upon the movements of outgoing per- 
sons was apparent, and in restricting promis- 
cuous travel from Jacksonville the Bureau is 
looking to the :ecurity of the country. The 
dreadful record of the ravages of yellow fever 
in the towns along the railroad lines leading out 
of New Orleans in 1878, where there were over 
13,000 persons affected with yellow fever,ofwhom 
nearly 7,000 died, is too fresh in memory to risk 
its repetition along the Atlantic seaboard. The 
extension of the disease to Memphis in 1878, 
where nearly 3,000 persons died of the yellow 
fever, might have been prevented had there 
been any authority to restrict travel by proper 
quarantine. It may bea fearful alternative to 
compel persons from Jacksonville to remain 
within a camp of refuge for a period of ten days 
before being allowed to go at will, but that al- 
ternative is humane in comparison with the re- 
sults which would follow the admission of the 
contagion into all the seaports and Southern 
cities, each of which in a short time would it- 
self become a new center of infection. 

“The Government has not at any time estab- 
lished a strict cordon sanitaire about the city of 
Jacksonville, but has opened a camp of refuge 
in a high, healthy locality, and furnishes free 
rations to those detained, It has also author 
ized, at a large expense, the building of 200 pine 
cabins, to shelter those poor people who are 





immense advantage. 


ing to provide for the further relief of Jackson- 
ville by furnishing transportation by special ex- 
cursion trains to any definite point that is safe 
and has opened its doors; but there are few places 
willing to receive large numbers of refugees. 
While it is probably true that the body of a 
healthy person does not carry the contagion, his 
clothes do carry it, and baggage packed in an 
infected house is dangerous in the extreme. 
Fumigation stations have been established at 
proper pdints, and all baggage will be fumigated 
which comes from any infected city. I do not 
think, therefore, there can be any reasonable 
ground of complaint, 

‘“Joun B. HAMIuTOoN.” 


..-.Seven firemen were killed and a block 
of buildings destroyed in the heart of the 
business portion of Baltimore, Md., on Sun- 
day. It wasthe most disastrous fire that 
has visited Baltimore since the one in Park 
Street fifteen years ago. The locality is a 
dangerous one and peculiarly unfortunate 
in the way of fires. The block, three sides 
of which were swept by the flames, is 
bounded by Sharp, Pratt, Hanover and 
Lombard Streets. On the east side of Sharp 
Street there was a row of fine six-story 
iron-front buildings, ali of them nearly new. 
»The losses are estimated at a million and a 
half of dollars. 


FOREIGN. 


..A cable from Dublin announces that 
on Saturday Lord Clanricarde’s evictors at- 
tacked the house of a tenant named Tully, 
at Cloncoe, facing the Shannon. A deep 
trench had been dug around the building 
by the occupants, and the house had been 
banked to the roof with clay, stones and 
slates. Trees had also been sunk into the 
ground parallel with the walls. The evict- 
ors advanced with a battering ram to break 
down these obstructions, but were beaten 
off by the defenders, who fired volleys of 
stones and poured boiling liquid over their 
assailants, compelling them to retreat fre 
quently. Some of the constables, in obedi- 
ence to orders, tried to effect an entrance 
through the roof. Many of them were 
hurled into the ditch by the defenders, who 
captured a number of rifles and an officer’s 
sword. Finally, after an hour and a half 
of hard fighting, the police succeeded in 
taking possession of the house and captur- 
ing the occupants. Tenant Tuohy’s house 
was the next to be attacked. Here an 
equally determined struggle took place, al- 
tho the occupants were unable to hold out 
as long as the defenders at Tully’s house. 
The eighteen young men who formed the 
garrison were arrested. A majority ofthem 
had severe sword cuts on their faces, arms 
and bodies. Three other families were 
evicted at Domas. 


....The London Standurd says in an edi 
torial on the fisheries question : 


“It will be well for the President and Gov- 
ernment of the United States to remember that 
Canada is a dependency of Great Britain, and 
that if the necessity should unfortunately arise 
she has behind her guns English ironciads, If 
our American cousins fail to understand this 
allusion; if, in deference tothe tone of coarse 
brutality which seems to bea distinguishing 
feature of their domestic politics, they invite 
us to reply to their insults in a strain they will 
comprehend, perhaps we may be allowed to re- 
mind them of the Trent affair. 

“If we have to deal with a nation of fili- 
busters let us at least know it. We will tell our 
American cousins frankly that we have not ad- 
vanced so far toward ideal Christianity that 
we are prepared to turn our cheek to the trans- 
atlantic smiter.” 5 


....The final meeting of a Conferenceof 
Powers on the subject of Sugar Bounties 
was held in London last Friday. All the 
delegates representing the Powers which 
approved the conyention affixed their sig- 
natures to the document. M. Waddington, 
the French delegate, reserved the option to 
sign any time within the next six months. 
The convention remains in force ten years, 
going into operation on September Ist, 1891. 
An international commission will be formed 
tosupervise its execution. 


....Advices from St. Petersburg state 
that the Russian Government has received 
formal assurance that Prince Bismarck ad- 
vised Premier Crispi to use circumspection 
in tne Massowah difficulty in order to avoid 
a conflict with France. 


....A dispatch from Sofia says that Prince 
Ferdinand, in a recent interview, declared 
that he would never leave Bulgaria of his 
own accord. He fully believed that his 
mission would be fulfilled and Bulgaria be 
made tranquil and prosperous. 


....It is announced trom Khartim that 
the Mahdi has sent three expeditions 


against the White Pasha in the Bahr-el- 
Ghazel province, all of which have been re- 





driven out of infected locations, and it is will- 


pulsed. 
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PRAYER. 


No subject is oftener up for question and 
inquiry than that of prayer. While one 
would naturally think it the most natural 
and easy of the Christian exercises or 
graces, itis infact oneof the most diffi- 
cult, The immediate disciples of our 
Lord found it so: hey had not been 
long following him until we hear them 
entreating him to teach them how to 
pray. So long as religionisa formal and 
lifeless matter, in which there is no real 
communion, no personal transactions be- 
tween the worshiper and God, it is not 
difficult to get through a certain number 
of prayers daily, according to the intensity 
of the formalism with which one is 
wonted. But saying prayers and praying 
are two altogether different matters. 
The writer recently attended a magnifi- 
cent church service in which during the 
hour or more occupied by the pre- 
scribed service the Lord’s Prayer was _ re- 
peated five times. Both the officiating 
priests and people galloped through this 
beautiful petition and the rest of the 
service as if they were conscious of the fact 
that the main thing was to get it over. It 
was difficult to prevent the mind from 
speculating on the possible utility of sucha 
repetition of that matchless prayer. How 
difficult itis to enter into the full sweep 
and depth of it and bring the soul into 
conseious communion with God while 
uttering it;how utterly impossible that its 
mission should be fulfilled in the way above 
spoken of. It is not difficult to frame 
an extemporaneous petition or form of 
thanksgiving, or to construct come sen- 
tences of adoration and praise; but this 





being done, either in- public or private, 
has the worshiper prayed? 

For a model nothing could surpass the 
beauty and comprehensiveness of the 
Lord’s Prayer, and yet nothing can be 
farther from the spirit of prayer than 


to confine one’s self to the repetition of 


these beautiful words in which adoration, _ 
praise, confession, petition and depend 
ence are all expressed. For an example 
of prayer our Lord’s is the most perfect 
we have. This of course ought to go with. 
out saying; and yet, perhaps, in no other 
matter do we study his example less and 
follow him so afar off as in the matter 
of prayer. In no other particular did he 
embody the spirit of sonship and volun- 
tary subordination so completely and 
continuously as inthe matter of prayer. 
So far as the record goes, the matter of 
his prayers isnot bulky. With the excep- 
tion of the great High-Priestly prayer re- 
corded in the seventeenth of John, all 
his prayers seem to have been short; that 
is all his prayers uttered in the presence of 
men, Onthe other hand we know that 
his habit was to remain oftentimes a 
great while at prayer, even all night. 
What he said to his Father in these hours 
of retirement or how he occupied them 
is a matter of conjecture. Nevertheless 
we have the feeling of profound reverence 
and great longing toknow how and after 
what manner he prayed whenever we 
read the brief records of these solitary 
interviews. A few facts about prayer at 
least may be easily gleaned from our 
Lord’s habits in this particular. 

It was his custom to rise early in the 
morning and retire tosome solitary place, 
and there pour out his heart to God. In this 
at least we ought to learn a very impor- 
tantlesson. Notonly is prayer toenter into 
our daily life, but we should be careful to 
begin the day with it and thatright early. 
The first early hour of the day spent in 
company with God in the act of prayer 
must do much to hallow the whole day 
and give it aright standpoint and start 
us well into it. There is some signifi- 
cance in the fact that in one record it says 
‘‘very early in the morning, while his 
disciples yet slept.””’ The day before had 
been an exceedingly busy one and from 
our point of view an exceedingly successful 
one. Surely it might be allowed that 
tired and worn with such a day the 
Master as well as the disciples might lie 
late the next day. The disciples did lie 
late, but not the Master. And yet we get 
no idea of constraint on his part in this 
matter. He went out in that early morn- 
ing hour because he longed for the 
communion which he got with his Father. 
Itsurely is not well to let anything, or 
anybody, else get the first of our day. If 
weshould cultivate the habit of giving God 
the first early hour of the day without 
doubt he would be most apt to get all the 
hours, not indeed in formal acts of 
worship, but in every vital act of our 
subsequent day. We have noticed the 
habit of somechildren. They come first 
from their beds to their parents, room and 
give them a morning kiss even before 
they have attended to the matter of dress. 
That child cannot go far wrong who from 
love seeks with the first waking hour such 
an interview with its father and mother. 
So neither can the child of God go far 
wrong in the day who breaks it first with 
prayer. 

Our Lord was wont to seek a ‘solitary 
place” in which to pour out his heart to 
his Father. The wilderness or the 
mountain was his closet. Nodoubt he 
found a congenial surrounding in nature 
and in the cpenheavens, Itisnot possible 
for us to find such a place every day; but we 
may retire from man and frominterruption 
and be alone with God. This is the point; 
away from man and present with God. 
As a rule we do not like a solitary place, 
nor to be alone with ourselves. We are 
not fond of our own company. This is 
(for us) one of the best preparations for 
prayer. When we are alone ourthoughts 
go most directly toGod. Human faces, 
human voices, and human presence dis- 
tract anddisturb. We need tobe alone, 
and unembarrassed by anything or person, 
when we pray. This aloneness with God, 
brings tothe front of our consciousness 
the fact of ourdependence, It affords an 





opportunity for the unburdening of our 
hearts, as well as for the petitions we 
desire. Prayer is not always petition. 
There is much more than this in prayer. 
Sometimes it is just waiting before Him, 
that he may speaktous. Sometimes it is 
just to allow the mind with an open 
heart to drift on the current of the 
Spirit. How often when in silence and 
alone with God the words of truth come 
floating through our hearts with rest, in- 
struction and refreshment forour souls! 
Just to be with God in order to know 
him better, submit to him, and lean upon 
him, is help. Butthe child of God who 
knows prayer knows the gladness of confi- 
dencein which nothing is kept back either 
in confession or petition; of talking every- 
thing out with him and knowing that 
he heareth us. ‘‘ Lord teach us how to 


” 








pray. 
> - 
CHRISTIANITY ANDTHE POPULAR 
FAITH. 
CHRISTIANITY, with its Bible, its 


churches, its Sabbath, its ministry, and 
its missionary agency for propagandism, 
has taken a strong hold upon the popular 
faith of this country. It exists not sim- 
ply as a religion in books and libraries, 
and known only to the scholarly and the 
learned, but as a living acting, and great 
social power among the people. It has 
made a deposit of itself alike in their 
heads and their hearts, and thus become 
united with their history. It is, in this 
respect, like the Constitution of the 
United States and the principles of re- 
publican government, which, tho written 
and formulated in definite statements, 
exist in the convictions, the preferences, 
the habits and practice of the American 
people. The same is true in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and, for the most part, 
in all European countries. It is not a 
misnomer to call the United States a 
Christian country, as distinguished from 
the Pagan nations of the earth, or from 
Mohammedan countries. The term, 
when thus applied, states an historic 
truth in the past, a truth in the present, 
and a truth that will undoubtedly remain 
real in all time to come. 

A portion of the people of the United 
States—numbering several millions, con- 
stantiy increasing in numbers, and repre- 
senting all classes in the community—is 
distinctively Christian in the sense of an 
enrolled church-membership, and in the 
sense of an open and public confession of 
the Bible as the Word of God and Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour of sinners. These 
persons cénstitute the visible Church of 
Christ in this country, and Lave their or- 
ganized agencies for the perpetuation of 
this Church, and are really the great ethi- 
cal and religious power in this land. 
Multitudes of others who have made no 
such profession, nevertheless, rest on the 
Sabbath Day, go to the house of God, hear 
the Gospel preached, contribute their 
morey for its support, and have at least 
the faith of a general acquiescence in the 
truth and divine claims of Christianity. 
They are not infidels in their creed, but so 
far as they have any faith at all, it is 
Christian in its type; and at some time in 
the future they hope to become Christians 
in fact. They do not mean finally to die 
in the ungodly state. Still others, tho 
never seen in church, and holding no 
open relations to the religion of Christ, 
are more oc less affected by it; and if they 
were to become religionists at all, they 
would be Christians. not. Mohammedans 
or Pagans. 

This statement sets forth and defines 
the status of Christianity, considered 
relatively to the popular faith in this 
country. It, by an overwhelming pre- 
dominance of numbers, as compared with 
any other religious system, exists in some 
form and to some extent in this faith. 
This faith is not eminently intelligent 
and learned, and has never formally ar- 
gued out the question whether Christi- 
anity be true or false. Yet it exists asa 
subjective condition of acquiescence and 
acceptance, and, as such, isa reality in 
the popular mind, organized into the 
history of that mind, and forming a part 
of it. 

Every preacher of the Gospel in this 
country should open his eyes fully to this 
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fact, and take it into account in cop. 
ducting the ministrations of the pulpit, 
It supplies to him an immense advantage 
in the mental condition of the hearer, 
and he should have the discretion wisely 
to use it. He isnot preaching to Moham. 
medansor Pagans, or to atheistic or deistic 
unbelievers, but, as a rule, to menand 
women who already have some sort of 
faith in that” which he preaches. Hig 
main business is not to prove the truth of 
Christianity, stating, on the one hand, 
the objections of infidelity, and, on the 
other, replying to these objections, thus 
making himself a mere polemic or apolo- 
gete. Let him assume this truth as be- 
tween himself and his audience, and de- 
vote his powers to the presentation, 
exposition and application of Christianity, 
Let him fill his head and heart with the 
history and the doctrine of the Bible 
Christ, and then preach that Christ to the 
people. Let him make himself a thorough 
biblical scholar, so that the Word of God 
dwells richly and fully in his own mind, 
and then let him bring forth from that 
Word things new and old. This is the 
standard idea to govern the preacher of 
the Gospel when addressing such audi- 
ences as he usually meets in this country. 

The best way for the Christian pulpit 
todeal with such men as Robert Inger- 
soll and Herbert Spencer is to let them 
severely alone, and practically not to 
know that they even existatall. To fight 
these men,totalk about them, totell what 
they think and why they think as they 
do, and then undertake to answer them, 
is not only a great waste of time that 


might be more profitably used, but is not ' 


preaching the Gospel of Jesus Christ as 
‘the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth.” The preacher 
of this Gospel, in this country certainly, 
should not turn himself into a mere de- 
bater or a Lyceum lecturer. He should 
treat the Gospel as true without stopping 
to prove it, and by the earnestness, solem- 
nity, and urgency of his own mental 
action press if upon the hearer’s atten- 
tion as the truth which he must accept 
and upon which he must act, or 
lose his soul for a long eternity. This is 
far the better way of dealing with the 
existmg popular faith in Christianity. 
It will bring out that faith, set it into 
action, and in multitudes of cases make 
it alively aud saving faith. The power 
of the pulpit does not consist so much in 
refuting error by direct and formal attack, 
as it doos in preaching the truths of 
Christ’s Gospel by direct and earnest 
presentation. Let the latter be done, as 
it should be, and neither the ministry 
nor the Church need have any concern 
about infidelity. Infidels can make no 
headway in this country agaiast such 
preaching. There is a popular faith 
which it will move, and, by moving it, 
save the souls of men, 





THE CANVASS IN NEW YORE. 


THE Republican Party in this state put 
its best foot foremost last week in the 
ticket nominated at Saratoga. This is, of 
course, just what it meant to do; but the 
best intentions are sometimes frustrated. 
This was acase, however, as everybody 
saw, in which a mistake might be tatal. 
New York, tho not absolutely necessary 
to the election of Harrison and Morton, is 
very desirable, and will be most vigor- 
ously contested. It isthe aimof the Re- 
publican Party to carry every Northern 
state, and the nominations at Saratoga 
greatly increase the chances of carrying 
New York. 

Three nominations were made, and all 
with a unanimity which shows a united 
party and entire harmony of feeling. 
There were no factional fights. and there 
will be no occasion for division or indif- 
ference in the canvass. The nomination 
of ex-Senator Warner Miller for Governor 
was simply the expression of the mind of 
the party. Mr. Miller was the undoubted 
choice of the Republican voters long before 
the Convention met. He is a man of the 
highest character and has served the state 
faithfully and well in all the positions 
with which he has been honored. His 
record will bear the closest scrutiny, and 
of his ability there can be no question, 
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He is very popular among the farmers 
and will come down to the Harlem River 
with a majority large enough, it is ex- 
pected, to overcome the heavy Demo- 
cratic majorities in this city and Brook- 
lyn. Associated with Mr. Miller is Mr. 8. 
V. Cruger, for Lieutenant Governor, and 
Judge Rumsey for the Court of Appeals. 
Both of these gentlemen are above re- 
proach in any respect and combine with 
Mr. Miller to make a ticket which every 
Republican should be proud to vote. 

The platform adopted is, in the main, 
sound and strong. Especially to be com- 
mended is its declaration for purity of the 
ballot and for such safeguards against 
corrupting influences as the Saxton Bal- 
lot Reform Bill passed by the Legislature 
last winter provided. Governor Hill’s 
veto of this bill was a shameful exercise 
of his executive power: but he simply fol- 
lowed the advice of the Democratic State 
Convention, which openly denounced 
it. The Democratic politicians have 
reasons of their own for opposition to 
any measure which proposes to punish brib- 
ery and prevent the use of corrupt influ- 
ence at the polls. It was Republican 
yotes which passed the bill in the Legisla- 
ture, and the Convention at Saratoga did 
well in approving the action of the Leg- 
islature and condemning that of Governor 
Hill. On that single issue the Republi- 
can Party ought to winin this state if 
political virtue and electoral honesty are 
of any importance in the eyes of honest 
voters. 

There was also a plank on the liquor 
question. We give it entire: 


“The Republican Party unequivocally 
condemns the course of Governor Hill in 
obstructing by his vetoes acts for increas- 
ing the fees for licenses, by which a larger 
share of the cost of government might be 
levied on the liquor traffic, and we approve 
the efforts of the Republicans in the last 
Legislature upcn the liquor question, 
especially in passing the act nullified by 
such executive action to restrict that traffic 
by charges which would lift some of the 
burdens of taxation caused by the liquor 
traffic from the home and farm, and we be- 
lieve that such charges should be advanced 
to standards similar to those successfully 
enforced in other states under Republican 
control.” 


The point has been made against this 
resolution that it does not commit the 
party to the policy of High License. It 


’ is true High License is not specifically 


mentioned; but the ‘‘ efforts of the Repub- 
licans in the last legislature on the liquor 
question” are approved and the Crosby 
High License Bill was one of these efforts 
and the County Local Option Bill was 
another. The resolution does demand 
higher license fees, and condemns the 
veto acts of Governor Hill. It is impos- 
tible to construe the language as meaning 
anything else than High License and Lo- 
cal Option; but the wording is peculiar, 
80 peculiar as to arouse the suspicion that 
the politician was allowed to manipulate 
it, with the purpose of ‘‘ toning it down. 
It is open to the criticism of not being 
straightforward, but it is undoubtedly a 
declaration for High License and Local 
Option. As the issue had already been 
made on the liquor question by the Per- 
sonal Liberty League’s indorsement of 
Governor Hill, who, by common consent, 
represented the liquor interests, there 
was nothing to be gained for the Repub- 
lican Party by a shuffling policy, and the 
plank ought to have been written in good, 
honest English, saying clearly what it is 
how made to say 2y indirection. The 
Convention missed an excellent opportu- 
nity, which its nominee, Mr. Miller, clear- 
ly sees, and will improve in his canvass. 
Will Governor Hill be renominated ? 
This is the most interesting question just 
now. He iscertainly the choice of the 
masses of his party, including the rum- 
sellers. The Times and Post of this city 
have been proving to the entire satisfac- 
tion of their readers that Governor Hill is 
Solid with the rumsellers. The rumsell- 
ers, as we all know, are solid with the 
Demovratic Party and upenly indorse it. 
But there is a strong opposition among 
the Independents, so-called, to the renom- 
imation of Hill, who has no great love for 
their idol, Grover Cleveland. If nomi- 
nated, his record is so bad that 








his defeat is most probable, and the Na- 
tional ticket would undoubtedly fall with 
him. If, however, he is not renominated, 
will he not have the power to take re- 
venge by defeating both the state and na- 
tional tickets of his party? Whichever 
horn of the dilemma may be taken this 
week at Buffalo the Democracy must 
suffer in the coming canvass. The pro- 
spect of a clean Republican victory in New 
York was never better. 


ip 


POETICAL FADS. 








ONE of our magazines announces that 
it will publish at an early date an article 
entitled, ‘‘Has America Produced a 
Poet?” the author being a well-known 
English critic. While we hope for an 
affirmative answer to the question, we 
trust that this Englishman will not, like 
so many of his countrymen, name Walt 
Whitman as the poet. Itis curious the 
veneration in which this man’s works are 
held in England, and the reflected glory 
they obtain in this country on that ac- 
count. There may be something interest- 
ing and venerable in Whitman’s person- 
ality as there is, undoubtedly, something 
pathetic in his poverty; but we have al- 
ways failed to comprehend the interest 
in his poetry—we call it such by curtesy 
—that Lord Tennyson and others have 
frequently manifested. During the win- 
ter we commented on one or two of 
Whitman’s effusions that appeared in 
the Herald. Now another appears in 
The Century for September that is, in- 
deed, less shocking, but no less involved 
andunrhythmical. Here it is: 


OLD AGE’S LAMBENT PEAKS. 
“The touch of flame— the illuminating fire—the 

loftiest look at last, 

O’er city, passion, sea—o’er prairie, mountain, 
wood—the earth itself; 

The airy, different, changing hues of all, in 
falling twilight, 

Objects and groups, bearings, faces, reminis- 
cences; 

The calmer sight—the golden setting, clear 

and broad; 

So much i’ the atmosphere, the points of view, 

the situations whence we scan, 

Bro’t out by them alone—so much (perhaps 

the best) unreck’d before; 

The lights indeed from them—old age’s lam- 

bent peaks.” 
Nothing can be said for these lines except 
that they are original in their construc- 
tion and obscurity. They will be read 
and extolled by a dozen or two Whitma- 
niacs; but that is all. 

The efiort to make a man’s poetry great 
by creating a clique and aclaque tosound 
his praises is bound to be unsuccessful, 
whether the deity be Browning or Shel- 
ley in England and in Boston or Whit- 
man in New York. Writing of this very 
subject. Mr. J. T. Palgrave, the editor of 
that incomparable collection of English 
lyrics known as ‘‘ The Golden Treasury,” 
and at present Professor of Poetry in Ox- 
ford University. said, in a recent letter 
to the editor of THE INDEPENDENT: ‘“‘ We 
are deluged in this country just now with 
criticisms on the poets, and I often regard 
it as a proof of their essential vitality that 
they survive the praises of cliques and 
societies.” As a corollary of this state- 
ment, we may say that if a puet’s works 
are worthy they will be recognized and 
live without any co-operative enthu- 
siasm. 

Editors have a certain duty to the pub- 
lic in their selection of poems for publi- 
cation. There is no doubt that one of 
the chief causes of the disrepute into 
which poetry has fallen is the woful in- 
feriority of the stuff and twaddle published 
in our periodicals under the name of poe- 
try. Better do as The Atlantic did a few 
months ago and as it does again for 
September—omit poetry altogether, if 
poetry cannot befound. Editors must be 
heartless, must be cruel to contributors, 
in order to be kind to readers. 

———_> 

THE women who visited the sepulcher 
of Jesus early in the morning on the first 
day of the week, intending to embalm bis 
body, sought the crucified one; but, to their 
surprise and joy, they found the Risen One. 
Jesus had left the tomb by resurrection be- 
fore they came there. And to them he 
showed himself alive atter his passion. 
They were the first witnesses and reporters 





of the fact. 





Editorial Uotes. 


Our Saviour, while on his way to Jerusa- 
lem for the last time, not only predicted 
his crucifixion and death, but also declared 
that he would rise again on the third day. 
The fact that he had made this declaration 
was known to the rulers who procured his 
death; and in order to prevent any clandes- 
tine removal of his body from the tombof 
Joseph of Arimathea, by bis friends, these 
rulers, under the permission and sanction 
of Pilate, “‘made the sepulcher sure, sealing 
the stone’* which closed the mouth of the 
tomb, and “ setting a watch” of Roman sol- 
diers to guard against any such removal of 
the body of the crucified Jesus. They did 
not take into account the possible Messiah- 
ship of this Jesus, and the exercise of God’s 
power in raising him from the dead as he 
had predicted. The precautions taken by 
them show conclusively that his body was 
not removed from that tomb by human 
hands. The story which they invented, and 
bribed the soldiers to tell, to the effect that 
the body was stolen by his disciples while 
these soldiers slept, is absur@ on its very 
face. TFhesubsequent appearance of Jesus 
“alive ” after his passion, to the apostles 
andhis friends, fora period of forty days 
preceding his ascension into Heaven, and 
also to Saul of Tarsus after his ascension, 
together with the miracles wrought by the 
apostles in his name, settle the question be- 
yond all reasonable doubt, that the Jesus 
of Nazareth, who was crucified, dead and 
buried, actually rose from the dead on the 
third day. The apostles bore witness to 
this fact upon the evidence of their own 
senses, an@ preached it as a cardinal doc- 
trine of Christianity, giving the highest 
possible proof of their honesty. Paul told 
the Roman Christians that Jesus was “‘ de- 
clared to be the Son of God with power,” 
by his ‘‘ resurrection from the dead.’”’ God 
gave this supernatural testimony to the 
fact that Jesus was the true Messiah, the 
Anointed of God, sent into this world to be 
the Saviour of sinners, and that the Gospel 
which he preached and his apostles preached, 
was of divine authority. Paul, in his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, treats this res- 
urrection as an example and guaranty of 
the final resurrection of all Christians. 
The resurrection of Christ was thatof the 
body, and so will be that of his people. 
Their bodies, when raised from the dead, 
will “‘ be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body, according to the working whereby 
heisable evento subdue all things unto 
himself.”’ Having, in respect to their mor- 
tal bodies, “ borne the image of the earthy,” 
the y will also, in respect to their ‘“‘spiritual’”’ 
bodies, ‘‘ bear the image of the heavenly.” 
The resurrection of Christ, as a fact, asa 
proof of his divine mission, and also in its 
theological and practical relations, is a very 
prominent topicin the preaching and writ- 
ings of the apostles; and such it should be 
made in all preaching. 


Dr. A. J. LYMAN, in an article in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, enters into a careful 
inquiry of the meaning of the threé pas- 
sages of Scripture most relied on by those 
who believe in Probation after Death— 
namely, I Peter, iii, 19, where it is said that 
Christ ‘ preacLed to the spirits in prison”’; 
Matt. xii, 32, concerning the “ unpardon- 
able sin’; and I Peter, iv, 6, the language 
of which is ‘‘ For this cause was the Gospel 
preached to them that are dead.” Under 
the second text Dr. Lyman shows that the 
conclusion of Probation after Death is 
reached by “‘arbitrary forcing of the lan- 
guage.”” The same logic applied to the par- 
doning of a criminal in Sing Sing might be 
forced toimply the pardoning of all crim- 
inals there. The third passage he declares 
to be grammatically equivocal. It may 
mean, for example: “For this cause was 
the Gospel preached [in life] to them who 
are [now] dead.”’ After some discussion 
under this head, hesays: 

**Measure these passages--only three, and 
they obscure and equivocal, the two stronger 
of them occurring in the writings of the same 
man, St. Peter, and not echoed or binted at in 
the writings of St. Paul—and then measure 
the illiberality of the exegetical insistence 
upon these few words as being so infallibly and 
verbally inspired and decisive as to furnish an 
adequate Scriptural foundation for a great 
Christiandogma! We claim that this is illib- 
eral rather than liberal. Itisthe attempt to 
bind the faith of the Church upon a dozen un- 
supported words of Peter. Itis of a piece with 
the Ultramontane insistence upon Matt. xvi, 
18—** Upon this rock I will build my Church” 
—as proving the primacy of the Roman See. 

. Even grant that these three texts of 
Scripture be allowed their full weight, and not 
a word be said in rebuttal, can such slender 
and sparse exegetical planks support the tre- 
mendous weight of a great Christian dogma?” 





pothesis have other “exegetical planks.” 
We have sought for them with great dili- 
geuce at the source of supply, but failed 
even to get the three which Dr. Lyman has 
so ably discussed. 





ON Tuesday of last week the first elec- 
tion was held in New Jersey under the Coun- 
ty Local Option Act. The voters of Cum- 
berland County, to the number of 6,000 
went to the polls and cast their ballots 
either “For the sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors” or ‘Against the sale of Intoxi- 
cating Liquors.” The official count shows 
a majority against the sale of 1877. This is 
a very decisive victory, and will greatly en- 
courage the temperance workers in the four 
counties—Gloucester, Salem, Cape May and 
Warren—which are to vote on the question 
this week. The liquor interest is using 
large sums of money to prevent these coun- 
ties from going ‘‘dry”’; but the outlook is 
very hopeful. Temperance men of all par- 
ties—Republican, Democratic and Third— 
have worked together in harmony against 
the Saloon, and the prejudice which the 
Third Party leaders and organs had created 
against the law for purely partisan pur- 
poses has been largely removed. As a curi- 
osity of partisan politics it may be stated 
that the ‘Political Prohibitionist,” re- 
cently issued from the office of The Voice, 
tells its readers that no election can be held 
under the New Jersey Local Option Law 
until after the Presidential election. And 
yet orders for such elections were issued 
three months ago. It also expresses the 
opinion that the law is uftonstitutional, a 
point which,the Court of Errors and Ap- 
peals settled in July favorably to the law. 





THE following letter from Congressman 
Breckinridge explains itself: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., § 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Aug. 27th, 1888. | 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In my letter of the I4th of August, published 
in THE [INDEPENDENT of the 23d, occurs this sen- 
tence; “* The aggregate imports for the year 1887, 
on which duties were paid, were $397,584,923.17, 
and the average duty was 47.10 per cent.” In some 
way I made an error; the aggregate imports for 
the fiscal year 1886-’7, on which duties were paid 
were $450,325,821.55; and the aggerage duty was 
47.10 per cent. 

There are in the present law fourteen sched- 
ules—three, liquors, silks and tobacco, are not 
changed by the Mills Bill: eleven are; and the 
aggregate imports under these schedules for the 
fiscal year 1886-7 were $397,534,923.17. 

From these schedules were selected merchan- 
dize, of which during that year $179,363,722.56 
were imported at an average duty of 64.08 per 
cent.; and such reductions proposed as would 
have made if they had been in force—the aver- 
age duty 48.28 per cent. 

I desire to have the mistake corrected by this 
explanation. 

Ww. C. P. BRECKINRIDGE. 


THE Rev. T. Cotton, of Purdy, Tenn., 
who was chaplain of one of the five regi- 
ments of General Harrison’s brigade, writes 
us 2 most enthusiastic letter in praise of the 
candidate of the Republican Party. He 
was impressed, he says, by what he saw of 
General Harrison in the army, with his 
ability as a commander and his moral worth 
asa man. Mr. Cotton remembers well the 
making and filling of the long, wide grave 
at Resaca. He says: 


It was dug at the foot of the hill on which 
stood the captured redoubt; and on the bed of 
pine boughs at the bottom of that long, wide 
grave, each dead hero, wrapped in a blanket, was 
laid by the hands of surviving comrades. There 
were fifty-three of these dead soldiers from In- 
diana, Ohioand Illinois, as brave men as ever 
marched and fought. A simple board inscribed 
with the name, company, regiment and state 
was placed at the head of each, the long grave 
was filled up, fenced in, and a large board with 
a suitable inscription nailed to a tree. Each 
chaplain of the brigade, including the writer, 
assisted in the brief, but touching and apropri- 
ate religious exercises, which, with the entire 
burial services, were conducted under the im- 
mediate direction of Colonel Harrison. 


At another time, on a beautiful May Sabbath 
afternoon in Look-Out Valley, just previous to 
the opening of the Atlanta campaign, religious 
services were held at General Howard's head- 
quarters. After a short, earnest discourse by 
one of the chaplains, the one-armed hero, Gen- 
eral Howard, stepped forward and followed 
with an excellent practical exhortation to the 
soldiers. After the services it so happened that 
General (then Colonel) Harrison and myself re- 
mained at the corps headquarters, and a brief 
conversation was held on religious duties in the 
army; and I was impressed by Harrison’s firm 
and decided, tho modest, expression of Lis sen- 
timents as a Christian. To the full extent of 
his authority he discouraged and forbade drink- 
ing and profanity in his command, and was 
himself a consistent example of Christian con- 
sistency and purity in the army—a test under 
which so many who had been prominent in 
Christian circles at home, even ministers, 
failed. 





But it may be that the advocates of the hy- 


One more incident which to the mere poli+ 
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tician will appear trifling may haye a signifi- 
cance for the Christian Voter. It was in-Feb- 
ruary. 1864. The brigade was ordere.i to the 
front, and was to move early next morning. I 
had been sick some time and it was thought 
best by the surgeon and Colonel that I should 
remain behind, take charge of the sick men, 
and send them forward as fast as practicable ; 
but when I took the order to Brigade Com- 
mander Harrison, he very kindly but firmly 
refused his approval. *‘Chaplain,” said he, 
“T cannot approve this; you can do much more 
good by accompanying us, and you will regain 
your own health more rapidly.”’ His words 
proved to be true, and I had reason to be grate- 
ful for his decision. 

Just at this time, for the better accommoda- 
tion of his family, who were there on a short 
visit, he was occupying part of a house on 
Summer Street. I did not enter the dwelling, 
but remained on horseback at the gate. Just 
as the brief interview closed his little daugh- 
ter, a sweet, modest child of seven oe eight 
years, stepped forward and put into my hand 
a Soldier’s Comfort bag containing a great va- 
riety of articles provided by the kind thought- 
fulness of patriotic friends, It was received 
gratefully, and proved as useful and comfort- 
ing to the chaplain as it would to one of the 
fighting men in the ranks. This part of the in- 
terview was very brief, and I have never seen 
the little maiden since. The chaplain is grow- 
ing old amidst the toils, privations and trials 
of the Southern mission field; but the bright 
and graceful girl remains with him as a pleas- 
ant memory, and since her father has been 
nominated for the Presidency my hope aud 
prayer has been for his triumphant election. 

Hail to the Chief! May God bless and pros- 
per Benjamin Harrison, the brave Christian 
Soldier, the well-poised Statesman, the worthy 
Citizen, the representative American. 





SINCE the editorial of two weeks ago was 
written on the denial of political rights to 
the Negro in Georgia the following illus- 
tration of the way constitutional rights are 
trampled on has been sent us. It is from 
the Banner-Watchman of Athens, Ga. 
Washington is in Wilkes County, which is 
a part of the Eighth Congressional District, 
in which Mr. E. T. Fleming is going to try 
to carry the Republican banner for the first 
time: 

“ADVISED NOT TO COME. 
“THE YOUNG MEN OF WASHINGTON DETERMINED 
“THAT DAVIS AND PLEDGER SHALL 
“NOT SPEAK THERE. 

“WASHINGTON, Ga., Aug. l6th.—Madison 

Davis and W. A. Pledger some time ago made 
an appointment to make political speeches in 
Washington, Ga., but it is not probable that 
they will keep their appointment. The young 
men of our little city held a large meeting at 
the Academy last night and passed resolutions 
to notify Davis and Piedger not to come. If 
they do so trouble is sure to result. The Dem- 
ocrats of Wilkes County are determined to con- 
trolthe ballot box, and to prevent as far as 
possible any agitation among tbe Negroes. 
There is perfect harmony between the whites 
and blacks at present, and outside agitators 
will receive an unpleasant reception.” 
If such acrime as this against free speech 
were to be committed in the worst district 
in the North, the whole country would rise 
in indignation against it; but it is a com- 
mon thing in the South, and nobody but 
Republicans are heard in denunciation of 
it, and they are stigmatized as wavers of 
the ‘“‘ bloody shirt.”” Inthe eighth district, 
according to the report of the Comptroller- 
General of the state, 23,831 voters paid their 
poll-tax last year. Of the number so pay- 
ing 13,180 were Negroes and 10,201 whites, 
showing that by tax-test alone the Negroes 
have nearly 3,000 majority ; and it is indis- 
putable that as a body they vote, or would 
vote if they dared, the Republican ticket. 
In Wilkes County,where the “ young men” 
met and “passed resolutions to notify 
Davis and Pledger not to come,” the poll- 
tax was paid by 1,734 Negroes and by 993 
whites. This shows why the “ young men” 
of Wilkes are so anxious about the move- 
ments of the Negroes. 


THAT the President’s Retaliation message 
was simply a bid for the Irish vote most 
people clearly saw as soon as they read it; 
but that it was to be so openly used for this 
purpose many would have doubted. The 
following dispatch was sent to prominent 
Democrats and committee-men in Ohioand 
other Western States within a few hours of 
the sending of the message to the Senate: 

“CoLumBus, O., Aug. 24th, 1888. 

- : Have prominent Irishmen send 
congratulatory telegrams to President Cleve- 
land on his message on the fisheries treaty, and 
get up a demonstration, if possible. 

“J. B. TOWNSEND.” 
Mr. Townsend is chairman of the Ohio 
Democratic State Committee, and also law 
partner of Chairman Brice of the National 
Democratic Committee. A similar dis- 
patch was sent South from New York on 
the same date: 


“ New Yorg, Aug. 24th, 1888. 
* Tau Hon. GAYLORD B. CLARK, Mobile, Ala.: 
** Dear Sir:—I was at the National Democratic 





Committee rooms this morning, and had quite 
a pleasant interview with the Hon. Calvin 8. 
Brice, chairman of the National Executive 
Committee, who seems much elated over the 
President’s message on the fisheries treaty. He 
requested me to particularly inform you that 
this message, withcut doubt, will secure New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut for the Dem- 
ocratic ticket.” 


This was before the country had had time 
to read the message and be heard from. 
Since then it has been known that the trick 
is a failure. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla., is a scourge-stricken 
and terror-stricken city. The number of 
new cases of the deadly Yellow Jack in 
creases daily. No part of the city seems to 
be free from the infection. The natural re- 
sult of this is terror among the inhabitants. 
To avoid the contagion they must flee; for 
toremain, they think, is to court the proba- 
bility of death. When fleeing from a plague 
no one looks behind; an untainted air, an- 
other home, a aistant city keep the eyes 
ever forward. Each one forgets that he 
may carry with him just what he is giving 
upeverything toavoid. But some one must 
remember this or the untainted air would 
become tainted and the distant cities would 
be plague-stricken. Here comes in the 
cruelty of the quarantine and its merciful- 
ness. Those who may carry the infection 
must be detained till they can prove that 
they do not, cruel thoit may seem to them; 
the quarantine by providing for this spares 
those who are still free. It is quite easy to 
understand the protest of the citizens of 
Jacksonville against Surgeon-General Ham- 
ilton’s rigorous measures. We can appre- 
ciate their eagerness to go to the towns and 
cities that generously offer an asylum for 
refugees. But Vr. Hamilton is right never- 
theless. No further proof of this is needed 
than the fact that the disease is still con- 
fined to Jacksonville. The Surgeon-General 
in his card to the public clearly demon- 
strates the necessity of restricting railroad 
travel by the proper quarantine, reciting 
the experience withthe same plague on an- 
other occasion when its extension was dis- 
tinctly due to the freedom of railroad 
transportation. The dreadful scourge of 
1878 was carried from New Orleans to Mem- 
phis at acost of 3,000 lives. A study of the 
present infection indicates that it has been 
well managed. Compare the rate in New 
Orleans in 1878, nearly 7,000 deaths out of 
about 13,000 cases, with the Jacksonville 
record up to Sunday, 34 deaths out of 259 
eases, The precautions in the present case 
are such that, while we have the utmost 
sympathy for Jacksonville, we have little 
fear for other points in the South. 


A WRITER in the London Telegraph, who 
has lately returned from a tour of several 
thousand miles through Russia, tells 
a most harrowing story of the poverty 
of the people in various provinces, reach- 
ing to absolute famine and starvation, 
and owing entirely to the exactions of 
the tax collectors. The farming popu- 
lation are absolutely unable to pay the 
exorbitant taxes, even when they sell all 
the products of their labor. The curious 
thing about this famine is that it comes 
when wheat is plenty and prices low. But 
the taxes must first be paid, and wheat 
or barley must be sold at ruinously low 
prices to pay taxes, and nothing is left to 
live on. The knout collects the taxes. This 
writer says that this is true of various sec- 
tions of the country. Indeed, official re- 
ports confirm these statements. General 
Kossitsch, the Governor of Saratoff, after 
having paid a visit to the various districts 
of the enormous territory under his care, 
lately published a manifesto, in which he 
gives vent to his astonishment and regret 
at the hopeless ruin in which the people are 
plunged. In this famous circular, which 
the Moscow Gazette calls a masked appeal 
to the spirit of Constitutionalism, the gov- 
ernor says, among other things, that to 
“allow the affairs of the tax-paying popu- 
lation to remain in such a state of disorder 
is tantamount to killing the hen that laid 
the golden eggs.’”’ The Russian Gazette, 
of Moscow, describes, in very somber colors, 
the frightful state of indebtedness into 
which the peasants of the Government of 
Samara have drifted: 


“They have been receiving loans from mer- 
chants, petty traders, priests, monasteries, gen- 
darmes, district elders, and district secretaries, 
of all of whom they are in constant dread, as 
they belong to that numerous category of offi- 
cials ‘ who are able to destroy both the body and 
the soul.’”* 


THE Herald, of this city, not long since 
made the following summary statement as 
to the uncertainty, contrariety and incon- 





sisteucy of the marriage laws of this coun- 
try: 

“ What the law is often puzzles a trained law- 

yer or an experienced judge. It is different in 
different states. Thus, in New York a mar- 
riage by agreemett of the parties themselves, 
without any ceremony whatever, is valid. In 
other states a ceremony must be had. In one 
state it may, and in another it may not, be nec- 
essary to take out a license or to publish bans. 
The age of legal consent differs in different 
states. In some states divorced defendants are 
forbidden to remarry; in others they are free to 
marry again. Insome states marriage within 
certain degrees of consanguinity is prohibited ; 
in others it is allowed. In any state the law 
may be different to-day from what it was yes- 
terday. Until recently it was supposed that a 
person against whom a divorce had been grant- 
ed in New York could not lawfully marry any- 
where. Now it is settled that such person is 
free to marry outside of this state. Two years 
ago the age of legal consent in this state was 
the common-law age—fourteen in males and 
twelve in females. Now it is fixed by statute at 
eighteen in boys and sixteen in girls.” 
What a miserable hodge-podge the mar- 
riage laws of this country present in the 
light of this showing! The marriage insti- 
tution is itself the same in all the states, 
and the people in all are essentially the 
same people ; yet the regulations of law run 
through almost all shades of diversity and 
even contrariety. The people have no set- 
tled and uniform laws on the subject; and 
we see no prospect of such a result through 
state legislation. The state of the law is 
disgraceful. The only effective remedy is 
a marriage law enacted by Congress, and in 
order to have this we must have an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 





THE Central Laboz Union of this city has 
decided to hold a political convention of the 
various trades and labor associations, on 
the 17th of September, not for the purpose 
of nominating a state ticket, but for the pur- 
pose of procuring a repeal or modification 
of the law of the state against conspiracy, 
so far as it applies to trade or labor unions. 
The law, as it now reads, and as it has been 
interpreted by the Court of Appeals, covers 
the offense of boycotting as it has been 
practiced by labor unions. These gentle- 
men propose to have the lawso modified 
that this crime can by them be committed 
with impunity; and to this end they pro- 
pose to interrogate every candidate for elec 
tion to either house of the legislature, 
whether Republican or Democratic, 
throughout the state, and unless his an- 
swer be satisfactory, then they propose, if 
possible, to secure his defeat. There is no 
law against this political movement; and 
yet the people of the State of New York 
would do well to understand just what it 
means, and set their faces like a flint against 
its success. Its object is to take boycotting 
by labor unions from the list of indictable 
crimes, and practically give it a free license 
to doitsown bidding. Governor Hill had 
the audacity, at the recent extra session of 
the legislature, to submit the question to 
the legislature, as one of the subjects call- 
ing for its consideration. 





THE Daily Register, of this city, says that 
within the last six years four hundred wills 
have been contested in the Surrogate’s 
court of this city, and that in fifty cases the 
contestants were successful. This makes 
an average of one will in every eight wills 
found, for some reason, legally defective. 
We did not suppose the average of defective 
wilis to be so great. It is not, and should 
not be, the policy of the law to encourage 
such contests; and yet it must have some 
rules by which to determine the valitity of 
testamentary bequests. Every one who has 
any considerable amount of property in his 
possession ought to make a will disposing 
ofit according to his best judgment; and 
this he should do when he isin health and 
strength and in the full exercise of his 
powers, and not leave it to his last sickness 
and the confusivn and hurry of that critical 
moment. And so, also, every man should 
employ a competent and skillful lawyer to 
advise him in the matter, to draw up his 
will and put it in due legal form. If these 
two rules were universally observed, the 
cases of contested wills would be much less 
frequent, and contests would be far less 
likely to be successfnl. Carelessness and 
haste in making wills are the prolific 
sources of such contests. 


...-The Democrats in New Jersey are 
complaining loudly against the new elec- 
tion laws passed last winter. The intent 
of these laws is simply to prevent frauds at 
the ballot-box and in registration, and the 
cry of hostility to them is significant. One 
of the Democratic politicans, says: 

“From the present outlook I would not be 
surprised to learn, on election day, that the re- 
quirements of the registration law had barred 
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out 4,000 Democratic voters in Jersey City, and 
probably given the Republicans a victory. The 
law requires that each voter must register per- 
sonally. There will be no ‘proxy’ representa- 
tion, and no allowance for sickness or other 
causes. Citizens of foreign birth will be re- 
quired to show their naturalization papers ; 
and, as experience has shown that in many 
cases such papers are lost, the foreign-born cit- 
izen must provide himself with a duplicate 
copy.” 

The most bare*faced frauds have been 
common in Hudson County; but few, per- 
haps, supposed that they were so extensive 
as they appear to have been. 


....lt has been nearly three months since 
Mr. Cleveland was nominated, and his let- 
ter of acceptance is still looked for. The 
Sun contends that it was sent to the Na- 
tional Democratic Committee August 25th, 
in the shape of a check for $10,000, and that 
no further acceptance is needed. The 
World, however, puts the incident to dif- 
ferent use. It says: 


“It is announced that President Cleveland 
has sent his check for $10,000 to the Nutional 
Democratic Committee. If this be true he has 
proclaimed himself a perniciously active parti- 
san. Why should not every federal office- 
holder contribute to the campaign fund as well 
as the President? Let us have no hypocrisy.” 
Must we defend the President against his 
own partisans? If so, we will say that the 
World’s criticism is not fair, unless it can 
show that this check was sent in response 
to an assessment circular from the Demo- 
cratic Committee. Such circulars have 
been finding their way to office-holders 
somehow, and it may be that one of them 
reached the President. 


....We translate the following from a 
letter of M. Emile de Laveleye, the eminent 
Belgian Liberal, which we find in La Bul- 
garie, the unofficial organ of Sofia: 

A law should be made to guazantee the per- 
manence of tenure in the civil service. Bul- 
garia, is like Belgium, a democracy under a 
hereditary prince. What has destroyed all de- 
mocracies isthat a party in power has oppressed 
its opponents and then provoked intestine con- 
flict. The greatest vice of the American Gov- 
ernment is the application of the maxi.a,‘To 
the victors belong the spoils "’; that is to say, that 
the newly elected President replaces all thosein 
office by others who have worked for his elec- 
tion. In Germany an excellent law was passed 
in 1873, which provides that no official shall be 
deprived of his position except for grave causes, 
after examination and conviction. It is a de- 
testable corruption which makes places in the 
revenue service a payment for political services 
rendered. 

Let Americans take heed that their spoils 
system is not the world’s awful example. 


....How quickly the Third Party organi 
zation would dissolve in the South if there 
were enough of it to dissolve, is indicated 
by the withdrawal from it and as its candi 
date for Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in North Carolina, of President Aber- 
nethy, of Rutherford College. In a letter 
just published he writes : 

“*T did not till yesterday know that the Third 

Party movement was in Radical service. As an 
honest man I was aiming at Prohibition. Iam 
out of the dirt now.” 
He withdraws, he says, because he sees that 
the Third Party movement is likely to 
imperil the cause of Prohibition and “the 
white man’s supremacy in the South.” The 
energies of the Third Party will be concen- 
trated in the effort to inflict damage on the 
Republican Party in the North. With that 
aim Democrats, North and South, are in 
hearty sympathy; but the Democratic ox 
in the South must not be gored, and it will 
not be. 


....Senator Edmunds, we are sorry to 
learn, will not be able to make any cam 
paign speeches in the present canvass, 
owing to the condition of his health. Ina 
letter, announcing with regret this decision, 
he says: 

** All my heart and hopes and wishes are in 
the success of our candidates in tne present 
campaign. For I realiy think that it is one 
of the most important crises in the history of 
our country, particularly as regards the materi- 
al welfare, prosperity and happiness of all the 
people. It is not, therefore, from any embar- 
rassment connected either with our cause or our 
candidates that I have been obliged to decline 
public speaking. It is physically impossible for 
me to speak out-of-doors, and very nearly 80 in 
any large hall filled with people. The wear and 
tear of nine months of Senatorial work and the 
not altogether propitious climate of Washing- 
ton are indicating to me that my capacity for 
work is substantially exhausted for this sea- 
son.”’ 


...-There has been quite a little revolu- 
tion inthe Georgetown University, which 
will be overshadowed by its new Catholic 
neighbor. This university, under the care 
of the Jesuits, has suffered the removal of 
its president. At a full meeiing of the 
Alumni Society of the University, the 
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provincial general of the Jesuits was asked 
not toremove Father Dornan until after 
the centennial of thé institution which 
takes place next year. But thisdid no good, 
asa cable dispatch from Rome directed 
that the original orders be carried out. So 
anew young president is appointed and ex- 
tensive changes are made in the board of 
instruction. But what the difficulty was 
about the public is not informed. 


.-.- The Rev. S. M. Hammond, of Torring- 
ton. Conn., an enthusiastic Third Party 
man, has evidently been reading what Mr. 
Dickie, Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee of that Party, said recently about the 
denial of the suffrage to woman being a 
greater evil than the liquor traffic, for he 
writes: 

“My personal convictions are quite as strong 
against woman suifrage as they are in favor of 
Prohibition - and if ever it becomes evi- 
dent that the triumph of the Prohibition Party 
involves the establishment of woman suffrage, 
I, as an individual, would have no resource, but 
would be compelled to antagonize the party.” 
So it will be with others. The Woman Suf- 
frage plank is a divisive plank. 


....In case a Baptist Church takes an 
open-communion position the attitude of 
other churches towards it has varied. In 
the case of the Second Church of Newport, 
R. I., Mr. Malcolm’s, the churches of the 
Association took no action, but allowed the 
liberty. Another course was taken in the 
ease of the Lee Avenue Church of Brooklyn, 
the Rev. J Hyatt Smith’s, from which the 
Association withdrew fellowship, driving 
it into independency. But these were cases 
in which the open-communion practice was 
made very prominent and public. The 
Ohio churches were spared the necessity 
of discussing the matter by Dr. Dowlivg’s 
removal. 


... Speaking of the large delegations vis- 
iting General Harrison and shaking hands 
with him, Harper’s Weckly says: 

“In this campaign, the opposing candidate to 

General Harrison, the President, is not subject- 
ed to this senseless annoyance. He is left, as 
General Harrison should be left, to the quiet 
discharge of his duties.” 
The reason no delegations wait upon Mr. 
Cleveland is simply that he is not a popu- 
lar candidate. He creates no enthusiasm. 
That is the reason he is left to the ‘“ quiet 
discharge of his duties.” 


....Up to 1841 the city of St. Paut bad the 
euphonious name of Pigseye. In that year 
Father Lucien Galtier erected a small 
church of logs, and named it after the A pos- 
tle to the Gentiles, and great efforts were 
made to do away with the original name of 
the settlement, which was now called St. 
Paul’s Landing, afterward St. Paul simply. 
But we do not hear that in those days Min- 
neapolis had any name at all. We believe 
the legend is witbout foundation, that a 
jealous church in Minneapolis once dis- 
charged their pastor because he took a text 
from St. Paul. 


....The Evangelists tell us that Christ 
vas ‘‘crucified,”’ and state a variety of cir- 
cumstances preceding and attending this 
tragical event. They do not, however, de- 
scribe the process of that crucifixion. They 
tather assume that every reader of the nar- 
tative will understand the meaning of the 
term, without any explanation. Weshould 
always keep in mind that Christ’s experi- 
rience in his human nature, as indicated by 
this term, was one of the most awful char- 
acter. What he suffered for us, the just for 
the unjust, no tongue can tell, and no words 
adequately depict. Let gratitude to him 
fill our hearts. 


.... The increase in tke production of do- 
mestic wool under the protective tariff of 
1867 was from 60,000,000 to over 300,000,000 
pounds in 1883, reducing the proportion of 
foreign wool used in American manutac- 
tures from nearly forty-five per cent. to 
less than nineteen per cent. Let the 
Mills Bill become a law, placing woolon the 
free list, and the result will be substantial- 
ly the destruction of this branch of Ameri- 
canindustry. This is just what President 
Cleveland advocates in his Free Trade mes- 
sage. 


--+.“‘My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?’ These are the words in which 
Jesus expressed the great and overwhelm- 
ing anguish of his soul just before he 
breathed his last. If the question be asked 
in what sense God the Father had forsaken 
him, the proper answer is that we really do 
not know. What we know is that he was 
then bearing “‘our sins in his own body on 
the tree,” “the just” suffering for “the un- 
just.” This is the fact as the Bible states it; 
and this fact we should emphasize in our 


.-.“* The Lounger’”’ of The Critic, after 
usipg in a paragraph three or four he or 
shes and his or hers loses his patience and 
exclaims: 

“A noble language, is it not? in which there 
is no pronoun to designate a third person whose 
sex is unknownto the speaker! There is nota 
day of my life that I—and thousands more, in 
all likelihood—do not anathematize the Eng- 
lish tongue for its poverty in this particular.” 

“The Lounger’ is mistaken; there is 
such a pronoun, and it is he, his, him. That 
was settled long ago. 


....Some of the English papers are still 
pretty shaky on their American geography. 
But they talk so glibly of their own coun- 
ties that one would think they would not 
refer to ours without backing their state- 
ments with some knowledge. A recent 
number of the London Spectator speaks of 
‘*two lone ladies who take a driving tour 
among the Berkshire Hills—the Berkshire in 
New York State, it must be understood.” 
We hope that some of the Spectator’s Eng- 
lish readers will resent that must. 


.... We call attention to Dr. Leavitt's ar- 
ticle in our Religious Intelligence columns 
concerning the coming meeting of the 
American Board. The reasons he-gives for 
a large attendauce are excellent. The 
friends of the Board should show their in- 
terest in its work by their presence at its 
avniversaries. There is room in Cleveland 
for as many as choose to go next month, 
and the place of meeting is large enough to 
give all the visitors a chance to hear the re- 
ports and addresses. 


....- Last year the Evening Post was of the 
opinion that our fisheries interests were 
‘a mere wart upon the commerce of Canada 
and the United States, and there was no 
reason why the whole system should suffer 
on account of this wart.’’ It thinks now 
that the President is justified in demanding 
the fullest power to retaliate on Canadian 
commerce for the benefit of this ‘‘ wart.” 
But this change of view is not the Post’s 
fault. It is simply party exigency. 


....Paul, in his Epistle to the Galatians, 
says: 

“But God forbid that I should glory, save in 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the 
world is crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world.” 

One of the Christian Fathers puts this 
thought into prayer as follows: 

“Through the cross of Christ may the world 
be crucified unto us, and we unto the world.” 


....God’s providence is so conducted in 
the present world that our earthly condi- 
tion is constantly changing. Sometimes 
these changes are very sudden and severely 
afflictive, as well as wholly unforeseen. 
The lesson for us to learn is to accommo- 
date ourselves to our condition, whatever it 
may be, avd not fret against Providence. 
God is right and wise and good, whether we 
weep or sing. 


...A correspondent sends us the follow- 
ing note under date of Aug. 26th: 

Apropos of “Falling Asleep,” in your last 
number, I will mention a simple method which 
I have sometimes found successful in inducing 
the desired forgetfulness. It is to try and re- 
member, and count, every pergon, young or old, 
with a certain name—say John—you have ever 
known; #. ¢., how many Johns or Marys, or any 
common name, you have ever known. Let some 
one else try it, if you do not think it too simple. 


....Col. John F. Gaynor, of Governor 
Hill’s staff, is said to have remarked re- 
cently: 

**I tell you what, I would rather have the sa- 
loons behind mein politics. any time, than the 
churches.” 
Governor Hill has the saloons behind him, 
Warner Miller the churches. If Hill is re- 
nominated we shall see whether saloons are 
more potent in this state than churches. 


....President Deauster, of the Wiscon- 
sin Anti-Prohibition Society, wants the 
‘moral standard of the liqnor business ” 
elevated so as to “ allow good men to en- 
gage in it.’’ It would be interesting to 
know what President Deauster’s plan is for 
the raising of the ‘“‘ moral standard ”’ of the 
business. When we know what his plan 
is we will be in a better position to judge 
of its effectiveness. 


....When Paul said to the Philippian 
jailer, ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved,’ he uttered 
a truth, not only applicable to him, but 
equally so to every human being. It is the 
law of God’s gracious kingdom that faith 
in Christ shall secure the salvation of the 
soul; and this law is just as real to-day as 
it was when Paul preached it to the Philip p 
ian jailer. 


...-The burial of Jesus in the tomb of 





thoughts. 


rich man, as well as friendly to him, ful- 
filled the prophecy of Isaiah that, while 
“numbered with transgressors’? he was, 
nevertheless, ‘‘ with the rich in his death.” 
God’s providence so arranged events that 
the action of Joseph should be the means of 
fulfilling this prophecy. 


--.We are glad to see that the Fiorida 
Christian Advocate joins its pamesake of 
Richmond in repudiating the sentiment of 
the Texas Christian Advocate, that ‘ the 
Republican and Negro will never rule the 
South again, ballot or no ballot, count or 
no count.’”’? We would like to have an ex- 
pression on this point from all the religious 
papers in the South. 


....It is very curious that in this country 
Baptists who take open-communsion views 
find no difficulty in going out into Pedo- 
baptist Churches, while in England such 
open commubpionists as Carson, Spurgeon, 
aud Landels hold fast to the Baptist posi- 
tion. Here the recoil from close communion 
is so strong that it throws one over into the 
oppcsite camp. 


....-An aged man, who had lived more 
than threescore years and ten, upon being 
informed by his physicians that he. bad but 
a few hours to live, replied: ‘Is that so? 
Then death has come too soon for me. I 
am not ready for it.’”” What a melancholy 
confession with which to close up this life, 
and enter upon the realities of the one to 
come! 


....One who wants to be the object of good 
feelings on the part of others must be the 
subject of such feelings towardthem. This 
is what Solomon meant when he saidthat * 
he that hath friends must show himself 
friendly.” A cross, ill-tempered, and sour- 
minded man who really loves nobody, is too 
hateful and odious to invite the affection of 
others. 


.... All men know that they must at last 
die, but do not know beforehand when this 
event will occur. The moral lesson, to be 
derived from this knowledge and ignorance, 
is that we should at all times so live as to be 
prepared for death, no matter when it oc- 
curs. What is needed tothis end should 
not be postponed for a single day, 


.... lt is said of God in one of the psalms 
that ‘‘the way of the wicked he turneth up- 
sidedown.”’ This is a very strong expression 
of a fact often observed in the providence 
of God. The wicked are here not infre- 
quently capsized in their earthly condition. 
This is sometimes true of nations, as well 
as of individuals. 


....About three months have elapsed 
since President Cleveland was renominated 
by the ‘Democrats; and he has not as yet 
found time to write his letter of acceptance. 
The President is evidently waiting to see 
which way the wind blows before formally 
putting bimself on paper. 


....-Mayor Hewitt is reported as being 
willing to serve for a second term. The 
Democrats of this city can do no better 
thing for themselves than to renominate 
bim, unless the Democrats of the state 
should conclude to make him their candi- 
date for Governor. 


....The Herald, of this city, recently 
published a list of the absentees from their 
seats in Congress. It had the good effect of 
bringing back a large number of these gen- 
tlemen tothe post of their public duties, 
who were receiving regular pay for services 
not rendered. 


....Wecan think of no better prayer for 
human lips, as one lies down at night, than 
the following: 

“ Forgive me, Lord, for thy dear Son, 
The ills that [ this day have done, 
That with the world, myself and thee, 
I, ere I sleep, at peace may be.”’ 


....No one is able to tell how much good 
he is doing when doing a right act, or how 
much evil he is doing when doing a wrong 
act. There may, in either case, lie beyond 
the act a long sequel, wholly unseen by 
him and not by him intended. 


.... That sort of Biblical criticism that in 
effect criticises God’s authority out of the 
Bible, virtually destroys the Book as the 
supreme rule of faith and practice. It is 
only as it possesses this authority that it is 
such a rule. 


...-If all men were to pay as little atten- 
tion to the interests of their daily business 
as most men do to their spiritual interests 
for a long eternity, the consequence would 
be that the business affairs of this world 
would go to ruin. 


....The Christian Union carried, last 
week, to all its readers a fine picture of its 


Beligions Intelligence. 


THE WORLD’s Y. M. C. A. CON- 
FERENCE IN STOCKHOLM. 


BY THE REV. A. H. SCOTT. 





THE year 1888 has been a year of coun- 
cils and conferences. The great Mission- 
ary Conference in London in June fol- 
lowed by the Pan-Presbyterian and Pan- 
Anglican Councils in July were enjoyed 
by your correspondeat before he proceeded 
on the longer journey for the Scandina- 
vian regions In Britain it is said that 
it is time for the people to have a rest 
from exhibitions; it is possible to have 
too many councils. However, the Confer- 
ence with regard to which I send you these 
notes was an important one, one that did 
good to Sweden, and one that derived 
much good from Sweden. . 
Stockholm was reached on the evening 
of the 14th and the Conference opened 
on the following day. 

The 400 delegates that have centered in 
Stockholm for a week are representatives 
from nearly 4,000 Young Men’s Christian 
Associations throughout the world. These 
Associations have an organization knowu 
as an International Union, and this Un- 
ion has an Executive Central Committee 
with a President, Secretary, and offices at 
Geneva, This Central Committee has 
26 members composed uf a delegate from 
each nationality. The President, Gustave 
Tophel, delivered one of the most 
brilliant addresses at the present Confer- 
ence. One of the duties of the Geneva 
Executive is to arrange for a triennial 
weeting which in these latter days is pop- 
ularly known as a World’s Conference. 
The first of these conferences was held 
in Paris, in 1855. At stated periods since 
that date conferences have been held in 
Geneva twice, in London twice, in Paris 
asecond time, in Elberfeld, Amsterdam 
and Hamburg. In 1884 the tenth confer- 
ence was held in Berlin and was helped 
much by the kindly recognition of the 
late Kaiser William. The Conference 
just closed is the eleventh in the series. 
George Williams, the instrument in 
God’s hand for the founding of the first 
Young Men’s Christian Association, in 
June, 1844, took part in the proceedings 
that have just been brought to a close in 
this city. Canada has the honor of the 
first Association of the American Conti- 
nent, une having been organized in Mon- 
treal on the 9th of December, 1851. Since 
the organization came into existence the 
growth has been marvelous. The most 
marked growth has been in America, and 
especially in the United States. 

The United States and Canada, which 
up to the present have been taken to- 
gether in fhe statistical tables, head the 
list among the associations throughout 
the world with 1.240 associations and 
152,721 members. Following these are 
the following countries with associa- 
tions and membership respectively 
as follows: Great Britain and Ireland, 
605—51.518 ; Germany, 673—35,752 ; Hol- 
land, 505—7,409 ; Switzerland, 362—5,000 ; 
France, 983—850 ; Sweden, 17—800; Bel- 
gium, 22—415; Denmark, 73—1,667 ; 
Spain, 10—150; Italy, 27,480; Turkey, 
1—25; Austria-Hungary, 9—95; Russia, 
9—250 ; Norway, 43—690; Asia, 48—450 ; 
Africa, 12—580; Australia and New Zea- 
land, 25—5,500. 

The Associations in America have prop- 
erty valued at $6,708,230. There are 77 
railroad associations; 273 colleges, 40 col- 
ored and 15 Indian. Sixty-three report 
special work among commercial travel- 
lers, 158 have organized Boys’ Depart- 
ments and 435 bave Women’s Auxiliaries. 

International Conventions have been 
held in America since 1854. The first was 
held in. Buffalo. Three of these have 
taken place in Canada. The last one was 
held in 1887 in San Francisco. 

The eleventh World’s Conference was 
opened in the Blasieholms Church, Stock- 
holm, on Wednesday, August 15th, by an 
introductory service conducted in Swedish 
by Professor Rudin, of Upsala. The late 
Great Governor of Stockholm, Baron G. 
Ugglas delivered an address of wel- 
come, after which the Right Rev. K. H. 
Gez. von Scheele, D.D., of Visby, Swe- 
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of the Conference, delivered the formal 
opening address. After the presentation 
of the delegates from each country and a 
résumé of the work done since 1884, the 
delegates retired to the Rydberg Hotel 
where, as on each day at 3 P.M., during 
the Conference, dinner was served. 

At 5 p.M., during the days of the Con- 
ference, a public meeting was held. Each 
day found a large attendance. Addresses 
were deiivered by the Rev. G. Tophel, and 
Krummacher, of Elberfeld; Schott, of 
Drammen;Williams,of London; Frommel, 
Court Chaplain of Berlin; Hoskyns, of 
London; Beck, of Denmark; Lyons, of 
France, Favre of Geneva; and Morse, of 
New York; Farwell, of Chicago, and 
others. 

At 6:45 each evening, evening prayers 
were observed. These were conducted 
day by day respectively by Rev. G. 
Beskow, of Stockholm; I. C. Bring, Court 
Chaplain, Stockholm; Lunden, of Gothen- 
burg, and Rev. K. J. Montelius, of Stock- 
holm. These, as well as the morning 
prayers, which were led by E. Osterman, 
of Gothenburg; Haggstrom, of Norrk- 
spring; Dr. Carl Martin, of Upsala, and 
Rev. A. Leuwgreen, of Stockholm, were 
marked by a lengthy address which con- 
stitutes one of the features of the pro- 
ceedings and which was printed in ‘‘ our 
own tongue” for the benefit of those who 
did not understand the language in which 
it was delivered. 

The subjects treated by the Conference 
were the following: ‘* What the Bible 
says to the young men of our day,” 
**What means ought to be employed for 
the spiritual development of the mem- 
bers and for the conversion of young 
men in general,” ‘‘ The mutual duties of 
members of the Y. M. C, A.,” ‘The 
means which ought to be employed by the 
Associations for the moral development 
of their members,” ‘‘ Creation and organ- 
ization of Associations,” ‘ Different 
kinds of Y. M. C. A.,” ‘** The real source 
of life for our Associations,” ‘‘ The dif- 
ferent means employed for the physical 
development of young men,” ‘The 
Y. M. C. A. as connected with true and 
false socialism” and ‘** The Association’s 
work in non-Protestant countries.” 

Each subject was brought before the 
Conference in a written paper, after 
which discussion was engaged in as time 
and circumstances permitted. The differ- 
ence in language that marked the Con- 
ference and the time taken up in inter- 
pretation created a difficulty which was 
much felt. Itwould not be to the point 
to give the name of each speaker who 
took part, much less to report what he 
said. Suftice tosay there was much spoken 
that was good, considerable with little in 
it, and a part with nothing. The Ameri- 
can delegation, on the whole, did Well. 

An extra of the Conference that was 
mueh enjoyed was an excursion that 
occupied about ten hours on the Baltic. 
Three fine Swedish steamers—the ‘ Sir- 
ius,” Victoria” and the ** Hillersjo ”"—took 
away from the wharf in front of the 
King’s palace one pleasant afternoon 
about 800 excursionists for a trip that was 
much enjoyed. Dinner wasservedon the 
steamers; refreshments on the ground of 
Captain Ahlberg were enjoyed in the even- 
ing. Prayer was observed in the open 
air, and, after singing by the Upsala 
students, the excursionists turned toward 
Stockholm, which, for the time being, 
was a pleasant and inviting home. 

The King of Sweden and Norway tele- 
graphed from Berlin his congratulations 
to the Conference. The Crown Prince 
had the Delegates for an afternoon at the 
Palace at Drottningholm, and the kind 
people of the Swedish capital contributed 
largely to the happiness and success ef 
the Conference. 

Two cities extended invitations for the 
next Conference, Before the formal 
closing the Geneva Executive was in- 
structed to make choice between Amster- 
dam and Paris for the twelfth World's Y. 
M. C, A. Convention. 

STOCKHOLM, Aug. 2ist, 1885. 


a 





THE Rev. G. C. Winn, of Tokio, Japan, 
writes, under date of July 26th: ‘‘The 


Presbyterian and Congregational Churches 
will, no doubt, unite this fall and form’ one 
Church in Japan.” 


THE COMING MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN BOARD. 


BY REV, GEORGE R. LEAVITT, D.D. 








A GREAT mapy persons are just’ now de- 
siring information concerning the next an- 
nual meeting of the A. B.C. F.M. It is the 
purpose of this article to furnish the infor- 
mation desired, in answering a few ques- 
tions: 

1. When and where is the meeting to be 
held? Within afortnight a good Christian 
woman in Ohio, and not a hundred miles 
from Lake Erie, was asking this question. 
The meeting will be held in Cleveland, O., 
in the Music Hall, the first week in October 
(2d-6th). 

2. What are the hotel and railway ar- 
rangements? Full statements have been 
published in the Missionary Herald for 
August, in the Congregationalist for Au- 
gust 3d, the Advance, for August 17th, 
and THE INDEPENDENT for August 24th 
In these advertisements a full list of hotels, 
is published offering entertainment at rates 
ranging from $4.50 to $1.00 a day. The 
statement concerning railway fares, is that 
the roads between Buffalo and Pittsburg 
and Chicago will give a half-rate passage 
to those attending the meetings; and that 
the roads east of Pittsburg and Buffalo, 
and those south of the Ohio River, will 
make a rate of a fare and a third on the 
certificate plan. 

3. What is the certificate plan? The rail- 
road lines which make this form of con- 
cession furnish to the party negotiating 
with them (in this case the Chairman of 
the Transportation Committee at Cleveland) 
blank certificates. Persons proposing to 
attend the meetings must procure certifi- 
cates from the gentleman above mentioned, 
Mr. Justin Snow, No. 1884 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland. The certificates state that the 
persons using them have paid the full fare 
to Cleveland and must have the signature 
of the ticket agents where the tickets are 
purchased; upon presenting these vouchers 
to a representative of the Railroad Com- 
pany in Cleveland return tickets will be 
furnished at one-third the regular fare. 
The certificates must be proeured by appli- 
cation from tbe Committee of Arrange- 
ments at Cleveland. 

4, Why has the plan of universal free en- 
tertainment been given up? It has become 
a burden too great to be borue in any but 
eur largest cities, and a few exceptional 
places like Worcester and Springfield. The 
feeling had become general that a change 
was inevitable. The modified plan adopted 
at Springfield last fall, restricts gratuitous 
entertainment at annual meetings here- 
after to the following classes of persons, 
viz.: officers of the Board and of the Wo. 
men’s Boards, corporate members and 
their wives, missionaries and assistant 
missionaries, and students in our theologi- 
cal seminaries. The estimated number of 
such guests is aboutthree hundred. Two 
thousand guests were entertained at Spring- 
field. When once established this change 
will receive general approval. 

5. Can Cleveland accommodate the meet- 
ing? A list of thirteen hotels is published 
in the advertisements to which allusion 
has been made. These hotels are able to 
accommodate about fifteen hundred guests. 
Boarding-houses are numerous and can be 
availed of if necessary. The Music Hall in 
which the meetings are to be held has be- 
tween four thousand and five thousand 
numbered seats. At the time of its erection, 
three years since, it was the largest build- 
ing for public meetings in the country. 

6. What is the program of the meetings? 
Only a few main points have thus far been 
determined. The opening session will be 
held on Tuesday, October 2d, at three o’clock 
P.M. Inthe evening of Tuesday the An- 
nual Sermon will be preached by Dr. Henry 
Hopkins of Kansas City, a son of President 
Mark Hopkins. At some time on Tuesday 
a reception will be given with the special 
aim of enabling the newly elected President, 
Dr. Richard 8S. Storrs, an opportunity to 
meet pastors and laymen, especially from 
the states west of New York. For Wednes- 
day morning a new feature has been intro- 
duced by the Committee of Arrangements, 
which it is believed will meet with general 
approval. The presentation of the usual 
papers, by the Secretaries of the Board, will, 
be preceded by an address from President 
Storrs. This will not be in place of the 
usual address by the President, which will, 
as hitherto, be one of the features of the 
session of Thursday evening. 

A mass meeting for children, to be ad- 
dressed by missionaries and others, will be 
held on one of the afternoons of the week. 
Among the addresses will be reports from 
the Centennial Conference of Missions held 





in London during the present summer, 


The aim has been to secure an old-fash- 
ioned missionary anniversary. The fea- 
tures presented, it will be seen, point to a 
meeting of unusual interest and power. 

7. Shall we have a renewal of the discus- 
sions of the New Theology? No question is 
more frequently asked. Perhaps no person 
living can answer this question. We must 
wait for light. The Committee of Arrange- 
ments has made no provisioa forsuch a dis- 
cussion. 

8. What is the value of a meeting which 
involves so creat labor and expense. Does it 
pay? This is a question often asked,and in- 
creasingly so as religious conventions have 
so multiplied. The labor involved is un- 
questionably onerous; the necessary ex- 
pense reaches to thousands of dollars. Itis 
a proper question to ask: Does it pay? We 
should be able to answer it intelligently. 

Aside from the business purpose of the 
meeting, it is an opportunity to secure two 
things, which, so far as I know, can be 
gained together in no other manner so well 
as in a great representative gathering of 
Christians. These two things are informa- 
tion and inspiration. These are regarded as 
inseparable. Insucha missionary gathering 
a vast amount of information upon mission- 
ary subjects is brought together. In the 
atmosphere generated by the meeting, this 
information is illuminated. It isconverted 
into motive power. The contact of masses 
of Christian people, under the operation of 
truth illuminated, produces the true relig- 
ious enthusiasm, the highest form of relig- 
ious life. We are kindled. How many of 
us have had depths of sensibility and con- 
viction opened in oursouls before unknown 
to ourselves, have had visions of truth and 
duty and opportunity which were not sim- 
ply of the facts, but the facts set aflame at 
memorable meetings, as at New Haven, at 
Providence, at Salem, at Chicago, by which 
we obtained a permanent increase of mo- 
tive power? What is a meeting worth 
which can do this? Who can estimate what 
it is worth? There is no substitute for 
such a dynamic center of the highest form 
of spiritual force. 

Oné question more to be thoughtfully 
answered by every pastor and layman in 
our Congregational communion: Why 
should not | attend this meeting in Cleve- 
land, and receive its benefits, and do my 
part to multiply and to diffuse its divine 
motive power ? 


CLEVELAND, O., Aug, 31st, 1888, 





RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 





THE cost of the recent Presbyterian 
Assembly was 329,300. 


....The Moravians announce a deficit in 
their mission accounts for 1887 of $16,950. 
It is the result of a falling off of receipts. 


....The Friends have lost by fire one of 
their oldest meeting-houses in Pennsylva- 
nia—that at Bird-in-Hand. The house was 
of brick, and was built in 1790, in place of 
a log-house erected in 1749. 


....Baptists have long had a strong fol- 
lowing in Jamaica. And now they appear 
to be gaining ground in Cuba. Last year 
there were 800 baptisms in that Island and 
8,000 applications for baptis m. 


.... Bishop Weed, of Florida, Episcopal, 
was away when the yellow fever broke out 
in Jacksonville, but returned as soon as the 
news reached him to minister to his people. 
Other ministers are at their posts. 


.... Bishop Williams of Connecticut, Pre- 
siding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, has just com- 
pleted the term of fifty years in the minis- 
try. He was ordained deacon Sept. 2d, 1838; 
advanced to the priesthood in 1841; conse- 
crated Assistant Bishop in 1851, and, on the 
death of Bishop Brownell in 1865, became 
Bishop. 


....The Presbyterian General Assembly 
is on record against the running of Sunday 
trains. Last year it enjoined the presbyte- 
ries to ‘‘ take such steps as to them appear 
wisest, to discourage and put a stop to such 
riding on Sunday trains and steamboats by 
church members, and by ministers of the 
Gospel in going and returning from ap- 
pointments, as cannot be justified on the 
grounds of necessity or mercy.” 


..-Bishop Lafleche, of Three Rivers, 
Quebec, has suspended the Jesuits from 
religious ministrations in his diocese. The 
members of the order own several colleges 
there and direct several churches. The 
order only prevents them from performing 
their sacerdotal functionsin the diocese, but 
they can still hold property. The step, it is 





stated, is undertaken after an investigation 





which went to show that Catholics were in- 
fluenced on their death-beds to change their 
wills in favor of the Jesuits. 


.... The statistics of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church for 1888, just published, are 
as follows: 


1837 1888 Increase, 
Ministers ......2.5.0.. 1,563 1,584 21 
Licentiates............ 240 246 6 
Candidates............ 247 262 15 
Congregations........ 2,540 2,648 108 
Communicants....... 145,146 151,929 6,783 
Sunday-schools....... 82,863 85,890 8,027 


These statistics do not include the Colored, 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, which 
numbers about 15,000 communicants. 


-..-A special meeting of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society will be held 
in Nashville, Tenn., September 25th-26th. 
The work of the society among the colored 
people will be fully discussed. Sept. 19th 
-25th, meetings of three general organiza- 
tions cf the Colored Baptists of the United 
States will be held in the same city. Here- 
tofore these organizations have met at dif- 
ferent timesand places. This combination 
of meetings promises to bring togethera 
large body of colored Baptists. 


-The Department of State at Wash- 
ington has received a report frem United 
States Consul Seymour, at Canton, China, 
stating that there have been many cases of 
severe persecutions of native converts to 
Christianity in the Consular District of 
Canton. They were attacked with stones, 
their crops destroyed, and they were de- 
prived of water, tortured, etc., and finally 
compelled to seek other places for safety. So 
relentless were their persecutors that many 
of the families had to remain away from 
their homes for more than three years. 
Most of the victims are members of the 
American Baptist Union churches. The 
Union at Swatow recently announced that 
hereafter consular aid will not be invoked 
for the protection of the native members 
of its churches and that they will have to 
seek redress directly from the Chinese 
authorities. The consul says that there 
are already indications of practical benetit 
from their action. He adds that while the 
treaty between China and the United States 
forbids such persecutions, it is silent with 
regard to their prevention or correction. 


.... What promises to be a celebrated case 
of litigation has sprung out of the arbitrary 
act of Bishop Phelan in the removal of 
Sister Marie Alphonse as Mother Superior 
of the Ursuline Convent in Pittsburg. In 
court the other day the deposed Superior 
testified that she and the teachers who were 
subsequently removed appealed to the 
Pope, who, on July 24th, 1888, issued a de- 
cree directing the settlement of the case by 
the payment ofthe sum of 356,000 to the re- 
tiring Sisters. This sum, affiant declared, 
she and her adherents were willing to ac- 
cept. Affiant had heard that on August 14th 
1888, an alleged election of civil officers for 
theinstitution had been held. This elec- 
tion, she declared, was illegal and void, as 
the proper notices to attend had not been 
served on the members of the order, and 
other mecessary formalities had not been 
complied with. Bishop Phelan, in his af- 
fidavit, affirmed that the Sisters who vis- 
ited Rome had told the Pope that the real 
estate was worth 3300,000, but had failed to 
tell him that there wasa mortgage on the 
property to the extent of $125,000. Upon 
the basis that the estate was worth $300,- 
000, the Pope thought that the Bisbop 
should pay the Sisters #75,000, but upon be- 
ing told that the estate was encumbered to 
the extent of $125,000, the order for the pay- 
ment of the $75,000 was revoked. 


....The one hundred and forty-fifth an- 
nual session of the English Wesleyan Con-- 
ference was held last month in Cambore. 
The Rev. Joseph Bush was elected Presi- 
dent. A report was presented from the 
Committee on Methodist Union. The com- 
mittee advised the Conference to express 
its willingness to receive deputations from 
the other Methodist Churches, and to send 
representatives from the Conference to the 
annual assembly of the other Methodist 
bodies. Mr. Clapham, who presented the 
report, said that for a long time it had been 
thought that overtures should be made to 
the other Churches which are so near to us; 
they would take this as a specially friendly 
act just now. Dr. Rigg moved that the re- 
port be sent to the district meetings for 
their consideration. He desired that there 
should be the friendliest intercourse be- 
tween themselves and ether Methodist bod- 
ies, but there were special reasons against 
the present proposals in reference to depu- 
tations. The recommendation went upon 
the implication that there was no essential 
difference between this body and other Meth- 
odist bodies. When they talked about @ 
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united Methodist body he thanked God that 
they all possessed the same Methodist doc- 
trine, but it was quite possible that they 
(the Wesleyan Conference) might be adul- 
terated more or less. Let them take, for 
instance, the class-meeting. He said then 
that that resolution recommending that 
deputations from other circuits should be 
invited to attend their own Conference, and 
that they should send deputations to theirs, 
was an infringement of what belonged to 
their own Conference, both in respect of 
those whom it was proposed to introduce 
and the uses to which it proposed to put the 
members of this Conference. He did not 
think it was a dignified thing, and the least 
they could do was to send the matter down 
for the cousideration of the District Meet- 
ings. Ultimately Dr. Rigg’s motion was 
adopted. 





Missions. 


JEWISH MISSION STATISTICS AND 
WORK. 








Dr. DALMAN, one of the active co-workers 
with the elder Delitzsch in the seminary 
for the education of Jewish missionaries in 
Leipzig, an authority in post-Biblical He- 
brew and one of the best-informed men 
in Christendom on the Gospel work that is 
carried On amoug the children of Abraham, 
has published what is probably the most 
complete record of the work and statistics 
of Jewish evangelization that has ever been 
printed. Within the last half-dozen years 
Leipzig has become the central bureau for 
all information in regard to this work, and 
Dr. Dalman’s careful compilations can 
thus be fairly regarded as being as com- 
plete and reliable as could be gathered. 
They constituve a valuable addition to 
religious and missionary statistics in a de- 
partment where it is extremely difficult in 
thenature of the case to secure the neces- 
sary information. 

Dr. Dalman has been able to secure offi- 
cial information, more or less complete, of no 
lessthau forty-seven Protestant missionary 
societies devoted exclusively to the evangel- 
ization of the Jews. He thinks tho,that they 
must number over fifty, and without in- 
cluding such organizations as the British 
and Foreign Bible Soziety, the American 
Tract Society and others who engage in 
the work incidentally, althoin some casts 
doing wore for Israel than a large number 
of the societies established especially for 
this purpose accomplish. Thus the British 
and Foreign Bible Society publishes De- 
litzsch’s Hebrew translation of the New 
Testament, which, in more than 60,000 copies 
has effected almost a revolution in the 
thought of the Oriental Talmudic Jews, 
particularly in Southeastern Russia and 
Siberia. This society publishes also a num- 
ber of other Hebrew, Jewish-German and 
Jewish-Spanish books, and has speeial 
colportenrs and missionaries for the Jews 
also. But the 47 regular societies employ 
377 laborers of various kinds, at 135 sta- 
tions and have au annual income of about 
$00,000. In 1831, Haman, a careful stat- 
istician, was able to report only twenty 
societies, with 270 laborers, and an ineome 
of about $250,000. This comparison shows 
that the nineteenth is the greatest mission- 
ary ceutury since the Apostolic era in Jew- 
ish missions also. 

The distribution of these societies among 
Christian natious is an interesting study. 
Here, too, England takes the lead in men 
and money. The list is headed by the fa- 
mous London Society, with 135 laborers, at 
2% stations; aud an income of $175,000. 
The other seven English societies swell the 
number of laborers to 214, the stations to 
55,the income to about $300,000. Scotland 
has 7 societies, 71 laborers at 17 stations, 
with au income of 260,000. Ireland has one 
society, with 27 laborers at 9 stations, $15,- 
000, making a grand total for the British 
Isles of 312 Jewish mission workers at 81 
stations, and an annual income of more 
than $375,000. Germany proper has 12 so- 
cieties, the incomplete reports of which 
show only 13 laborers at6 stations. Switz- 
erland has one society, with but a single 
laborer It should, however, not be for- 
gotten in this connection that many of the 
best men in the employ of the English so- 
cieties are German and Swiss. Quite anum. 
ber of the pupils from the Chrishcona Mis- 
sionary Institute, at Basel,are thus engaged. 
Merely to mention the names of Gobat, Isen- 
berg, Krapf, shows how useful these men 
have been to the Christian societies of Eng- 
land. The Netherlands have 3 societies, 
With 3laborers at 3 stat‘ons; France has 
but one society; the Scani aavian countries 
have 6, with 6 laborers . stations; Rus- 
sia, ¢. ¢., the non-Orthodox Churches, has 





societies, with 8 laborers at 5 stations; 
North America has 7 societies, with 34 la- 
borers at 33 stations. 

The oldest of these organizations is the 
Edzard-stiftung, of Germany, established 
in 1667. It found no imitators; but in 1808 
the great London Society was organized 
apd since that day the impetus to most of 
the work in this field has come from Eng- 
lish Christians. The majority of the Conti- 
nental societies were established either by 
English agents or were copied after English 
organizations. The missionaries are scat- 
tered over the whole civilized world, wher- 
ever the Jewish Diaspora gives them an 
opening. In London no less than 58 are en- 
gaged, in Birmingham 3, in Manchester 2, 
in Liverpool 4, and in four other English 
cities each 1. In Scotland there are 3; in 
18 cities of Germany about 40; iu Austria, in 
5 cities, 22; in Switzerland 1; in the Nether- 
lands, in 2 cities, 8; in France 2; in Italy 5; 
in Sweden 4; in Russia, in 9 cities, 17; in 
Rumania, 3; in Turkey in Europe, in 3 sta- 
tions, 35, of whom 33 are engaged in Con 
stantinople alone; iu Turkey in Asia, in 7 
stations, 83, of whom 31 are in Damascus 
and 28 in Jerusalem; in North Africa, in 5 
stations, 25, of whom 13 are in Tunis alone; 
in Abyssinia 8; in North America, about a’ 
dozen; in India, 2. Tkis distribution of 
workmen in no wise corresponds to the dis- 
tribution of the Jewish Dispersion. It va- 
ries the whole way from 1 missionary to a 
Jewish populati-n of 900 in Sweden to 1 
missionary to 225,000 Jews in Galocia, in 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Palestine 
has one for every 1,000 Jews, Egypt for ev- 
ery 1,143, England for every 1,487, Asiatic 
Turkey for 2,895, European Turkey for 3,- 
143, Tunis for 5,615, the United States for 
12,121, Germany for 13,069, France for 35,- 
000, Austria for 71,474, Russia for 176,471. 
The total Jewish population of the earth is 
about 6,400,000, and there is thus one mis- 
sionary for every 16,976 of this nation. 

The organization of these societies falls 
into three periods, running parallel with 
the times when these strange people at- 
tracted special attention. The first of these 
periods is the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, when the political emancipation of 
the Jews became a burning question in 
England and then on the Continent. At 
that period the great London, Berlin and 
Saxon Societies were organized. The sec- 
ond period is the establishment of the 
Anglo-Prussian Bishopric of Jerusalem, in 
1841, when new societies were organized in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Germany, the 
Netherlands and Norway. The third and 
modern period is partly connected with the 
general mission zeal of the day, but toa 
great extent is the Christian reaction to the 
political and social anti-Semitic agitation 
in Central Europe. Since 1870 fully twenty 
new societies have been organized. 

Dr. Dalman thinks it impossible to give 
complete statistics of the converts from Ju- 
daism to Christianity. Fur a number of 
reasous many of the societies do not pub- 
lish statistics of their successes, altho these 
successes are more encouraging than maby 
would believe. But Dalman is willing to 
accept the compilation of De le Roi, the 
well-known Jewish worker at Breslau and 
a statistician of good repute, who thinks 
that since the beginning of the present 
century at least 100,000 Jews have been 
baptized. According to this it is a fair es- 
timate to say that there are now about 
250,000 Jewish Christians in the world. 
These statistics include, also, those who_ 
have been won by the Roman Catholic and 
the Greek Churches. The latter, for in- 
stance, between.the years 1836 and 1873 re 
ported 37,950 ‘Jewish accessions. In the 
Roman Catholic Church Jewish evangeli- 
zation is a part of the general mission work 
of the Church. 


Diblicat Research. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF THE DRAGON. 











BY PROF. J. A. PAINE, PH.D. 


It is a singular circumstance, to say the 
least, that the opening of the second reser- 
voir, of the two excavations going to form 
the ‘‘ twin-basins’’ of the Pool of Bethesda 
—that place of healing or of life-giving 
waters, and where so many that were ill 
were restored to health in ancient times, 
one of them through a notable miracle on the 
part of our Lord—when it came to be found 
again, only a short time ago, should have 
been attended with the death of the first 
one who ventured into it! The second res- 
ervoir was discovered by breaking through 
a thick wall at the end of the story or series 
of five porches belonging to the Pool—a 
wall which was formed of natural rock be- 


low, but of small stones above—and when 
the breach was made, the void beyond was 
disclosed. Then, as Herr Schick relates: 


“A laborer from the village of Selw4n crept 
in to see what was behind. He returned very 
quickly and died soon after, either from fright 
(he said that he had seen a large serpent) or 
from the impure air.” 


Aiter having beeu closed during a couple of 
centuries, more or less, the air may have 
been impure, but serpent there was none; 
for soon after Herr Schick went in and dis- 
covered traces of ‘‘no serpent or anything 
strange,” only a tunnel-shaped tank or cis- 
tern about seventeen feet wide and sixty- 
four feet long. 

However, whatever the cause of this fel- 
lab’s death really was, his report of havipg 
seen a large serpent, at this particular spot, 
is not a little remarkable. Why should he 
lay his fright or asphyxia to such an ap- 
parition? He did not know that he was 
exploring the Pool of Bethesda; he could 
not be acquainted with the biblical story 
connected with that pool and its many 
wonderful cures. Yet, he believed he saw 
something, and actually died. 

Int whatever way his vision and death be 
accounted for, the incident recalls the fact 
that in the time of Nehemiah one of the 
water-sources of Jerusalem bore the name 
of the Dragon Well or Fountain of the Set- 
pent. In hisday it appears to have existed 
on the west of the city, and most au- 
thorities identify it with the Spring of Gi- 
hon in ancient times. But throughout the 
eighteenth century pilgrims to the Holy 
places found this name applied by the in- 
habitants of the region to what is now gen- 
erally known among Christians as the 
Fountain of the Virgin, in the lower eastern 
or Kedron valley, and opposite the upper 
end of the village Selwan. Thus, as far 
back as 1586 A.D., Jean Zuallart relates: 


“Having seen these remarkable places and 
crossed the brook Kedron, we came to a foun- 
tain called by all Christians, and infidels as 
well, the Fountain of the Virgin Mary, because, 
as the Orientals say, she was accustomed to 
wash here the drapelets of her divine child Je- 
sus; and it is this fountain that was entitled 
‘of the Dragon’ in the time of Nehemiah. In 
order to come tothe water of it one is obliged 
to descend by thirty steps, above which an an- 
cient edifice has been built.” 


The pbenomenon which caused the latter 
name to be applied to it is described in de- 
tail Ly Dr. Edward Robinson: 


**As we were preparing to measure the basin 
of the upper fountain and explore the passage 
leading from it, my companion [Dr. Eli Smith] 
was standing on the lower step near the water, 
with one foot on the step and the other on a 
loose stone lying in the basin. All at once he 
perceived the water coming into his shoe, and 
supposing the stone had roiled, he withdrew his 
foot tothe step, which, however, was also now 
covered with water. This instantly excited our 
curiosity, and we now perceived the water rap- 
idly bubbling up from under the lower step. In 
less than five minutes it had risen in the basin 
nearly or quite a foot, and we could hear it gur- 
gling off through the interior passage. In ten 
minutes more it had ceased to flow, and the 
water in the basin was again reduced to its 
former level. 

“Meanwhile a woman of Kefr Selwan came 
to wash at the tountain. She was accustomed 
to frequent the place every day; and from her 
we learned, that the flowing of the water occurs 
at irregular intervals; sometimes two or three 
times a day, and sometimes in summer once in 
two or three days. She said she had seen the 
fountain dry, and men and flocks, dependent 
upon it, gathered around and suffering from 
thirst; when all at once the water would begin 
to boil up from under the steps. and (as she said) 
from the bottom in the interior part, and flow 
off in a copious stream. 

**In order to account for this irregularity, the 
common people say, that a great dragon lies 
within the fountain; when he is awake, he stops 
the water; when he sleeps, it flows. ‘ 

“*In the account of the Pool of Bethesda, situ- 
ated near the Sheep [gate], we are told that ‘an 
angel went down at a certain season into the 
pool, and troubled the water,’ and then whoso- 
ever first stepped in, was made whole. . 
Does not this * troubling’ of the water look like 
the irregular flow of the fountain just de- 
scribed?” 


Of course, it looks very much like it; and 
we conclude only that the name has fol- 
lowed tht fountain down from Gihon, if 
that was its source, and still adheres to it 
at a point where it is now manifest and ac- 
cessible. In the time of our Lord the Pool 
of Bethesda may have been sucha point in 
its course higher up toward the concealed 
fountain-head. And the poor peasant of 
Selw4n who came forth from the newly 
opened reservoir of the Bethesda Pool to 
die, undoubtedly brought the legend of the 
Dragon with him up from the Fountain of 
the Virgin, and fancied he had seen the 
Serpent to whom his people attribute its ir- 
regular action. 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BELL, Apic K., D.D., died last week in 
Rochester, Penn., aged 73. 


Cara, D. M., called to Laconia, 





COBURN, J. M., Greenville, N. H., resigns. 

EKMAN, A. P.. becomes pastor Swedish 
ch., in New York City. 

LEONARD, E. A., removes from Pamplin 
City to Pocahontas, Va. 

MARTIN, G.S., Wausau, Wis., resigns. 

RANDALL, W. E., accepts call to Iowa 
Falls, Ta. 

SCHMIDT, NATHANIEL, removes from New 
York City to Hamilton, N. Y. 

SHERWOOD, D. W., removes from North 
Syracuse to Morris, ie 

SMITH, WesLEyY L., Providence, R. L, 
called to Weymouth, Mass. 

SPAINHOWER, J. R., ord. 
County, Ill. 

TILDEN, Howarp B., Edgartown, Mass., 
called to Chester, Vt. 

WILLIAMS, J. C., Richmond Center, Wis., 
resigns. 


in Morgan 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BAKER, ORRIN G., called to W. Cha rles- 


n, Vt. 

BLODGETT, CHARLEs E., Toledo, Ia., re- 
signs. 

BUCKHAM, JOHN W., ord. iu Second ch., 
Conway, N. H. 

CHANDLER, Watson H., Plymouth, IIL, 
resigns. 


CHANDLER, Watson H., Plymouth, ac- 
cepts call to Atkinson, IIl. 

CHASE, EpwaAkp A., will supply a year at 
South ch., Lawrence, Mass. 

CLARKE, GEORG E L., accepts call to 
Farmivgton, Conn. 

COGSWELL, JosEPH 8S. (Presbyterian) ac- 
cepts call to Groveville, Me. 

COOLEDGE, CHALMERS H., Orange, Vt., 
resigns. 

CRATHERN, CHARLES F., Mason, N. H., 
resigpDs. 

EDDY, WILLIAM D., Downer’s Grove, IIl., 
resigns, to take effect Sept. 3d. 

FORBES, FRANK S, Oberlin Seminary, 
ord. in Saratoga ch., Omaha, Neb. 

GILCHRIST, Howarp A., Little River, 
Kan., resigns. 

HARTLEY, Jouy, ord. in Hamilton, IIL, 
where he has been supplying several 
months. 

KEIGHTLEY, Josern, will become per- 
mauent pastor at Alamo, Mich. 

KERSHAW, WILLIAM H., Howell’s Depot, 
N. J., resigns, to take "effect Oct. 1st. 

LINCOLN, GEORGE E., Highland Station, 
Mich., resigns, to take effect Oct. Ist. 

LITTLE, CHARLES, Clay, la., resigns, to 
take effect Oct. 1 

MANN, WILLIAM G., Monson, Me., resigns. 

MARSH, Davip DANA, Memorial ch., 
Georgetown, Mass., accepts call to 
Unionville, Conn. 

NYCE, HARRY, begins work at Telluride, 
Col. 


PAGE, HENry P., Gaylord, Kan., resigns. 

REILLY, J. EDWARD, Belfast, [reland, ord. 
in Chelsea, Mich. 

REITER, DAvip H., Vicksburg, Mich., re- 
signs. 

RINDELL, GILBERT, Earlville and Rollo, 
Ill., resigns, 

ROGERS, ALONZO, Blair, Neb., resigns. 

as “ne H. C.,inst. in Cleveland, 


SEVERANCE, CHARLES N., Yale ry a i 
ord. in New Haven, Conn., for A. H. 
Society work. 

SKELTON, WILLIAM J., will supply at 
Perry, Me., a year. 

SMITH, GEORGE H., Walnut Grove and 
Lam berton, accepts call to Custer, Minn. 

THOMAS, JOHN A., a resigns on 
account of ill healt 

THRUSH, Joun O., =i Divinity School, 
accepts call to Postville, la. 

TRACY, ALFRED E., Foxboro’, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Ontario, Cal. 

WRIGHT, REUBEN B., South ch., Pueblo, 
Col., accepts call to become general mis- 
sionary for the Rocky Mountain depart- 
ment of the A. H. ra 8. 

ZERCHER, HENRY J., beyins work at 

Julesberg, Col. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ALLEN, P. 8S, Warren, Penn., accepts call 
to Saratoga, N. Y. 

COLLIN, Q. J., called to Clayville, N. Y. 

DOBBIN, THOMAS, accepts call to Upper 
Path Valley, Penn. 

ELY, Ropert W., La Moure, Dak., accepts 
call to Neosho, Mo. 

FINNEY, H. G., Milton, called to St. Thom- 
as, Penn. . 

FREDERICK, A., Port Byron, called to 
Painted Post, N. Y. 

GRAND, M. E., Holland Patent, accepts 
call to Hammondsport, , & A 

HIBBEN, J. GRIER, Chambersburg, Penn., 
declines chair in Miami University. 

HIGGINS, C. W., removes from Kingston, 
Mo., to Pacitic Grove, Cal. 

JONES, PLATO, Utica, N. Y., accepts call 
to Red Wing, Minn. 

Moons. WILLIAM L., ord. in Mineville, 


SIMRALL, T. S., Hannibal, Mo., resigns. 
tae. W. C., accepts call to Ilion 
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Literature. 


(The prompt mention m our ust of “ Books of the Week” 
wiil be considered by us an equavaient to their pub- 
lishers for all volwmes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.) 


PRESSENSE’S ANCIENT WORLD 
AND CHRISTIANITY.* 


THIs work might be styled, ‘‘An Intro- 
duction to Christianity,” for the value of 
Christianity and its incomparable nature 
cannot be fully appreciated without a 
thorough acquaintance with the world’s 
antecedent moral history. Before at- 
tempting it Dr. Pressensé was peculiarly 
fitted to become its author. Already, on 
the one hand, he had written out a ‘‘Life 
of Christ, his Times, and Work,” and had 
traced the ‘‘Early Years of Christianity”: 
while, on the other hand, more recently 
he had given tothe public his “Study of 
Origine,” in which he stated the prob- 
lems of knowledge, being and duty, to- 
gether with the several theories account- 
ing for the origin,nature and growth of re- 
ligion—from the positivism of Comteand 
the evolutionism of Herbert Spencer to the 
idealism of Pfleiderer and Réville. All 
this could not otherwise serve than as di- 
rect equipment for the present task, 
namely, to show the relations of historical 
pagan religion to Christianity. We use 
the word *‘pagan” with intention, because 
this survey and comparison does not 
cover the ground of Judaism—a part of 
the system of redemption, and a _ part 
which naturally connects with the events 
and record of the Apostolic age. 

This last volume certainly must be con- 
ceded to be the most entertaining among 
all of Dr. Pressensé’s works, and from 
two considerations. 

It is written in better style. Some of 
the early productions of the same author 
were far from being easy reading, because 
composed in imperfectly constructed sen- 
tences and of thoughts ill-expressed, ren- 
dering him notorious as an exception 
among French scholars whose language 
so naturally lends itself to the grace of 
simple construction and lucid beauty. 
However, whatever may be true of the 
original of this treatise, its translation 
into English is almost free from these 
faults,and commends itself not only by 
correct syntax but bya pleasing rhetoric. 

Its subject-matter is more interesting, 
not because more important, but because 
somewhat novel in this phase of a me- 
thodical and comprehensive exposition. 
For most persons, to attempt an inde- 
pendent examination into the ethnic di- 
visions of the ancient world merely for 
the sake of inquiring into religious ideas 
and ways of worship, or for the purpose 
of ascertaining analogies and contrasts 
with Christianity, would be a difficult 
undertaking, so formidable as to make it 
impossible to the many ‘vio desire 
such knowledge —to all, in fact, except a 
few special students. One of these is Dr. 
Pressensé, and therefore the boon of his 
vicarious labors to the beginner or the 
general learner. 

From the starting-point of prehistoric 
man, at the close of the Tertiary Period, 
he finds in man all the marks of intellec- 
tual and moral superiority he now en- 
joys, and in his deeds evidences of 
thoughts that reach back to his begin- 
ning and forward, beyond the limits of 
earthly life. into his future state. He 
then takes up the religious conceptions 
of the Chaldeo-Assyrians—-Semitic or 
having their affinities with the Semitic 
race—next in order because, while earli- 
est religious developments were every- 
where identical, those of the Chaldeans 
at the outset present most striking analo- 
gies to the impressions and sentiments of 
savage nations. An explanation of Cush- 
ite mythologies as obtaining in Egypt 
and in Phoenicia completes the survey 
of ancient Eastern faiths. Then follows 
a description of the moral and religious 
ideas of the Oriental Aryans, including 
that ef Zoroaster. Thereupon the relig- 
ions of India are analyzed, in the three- 
fold division of Vedic, Brahmanical and 
Buddhist. Naturally, these introduce 
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the naturism of the Western Aryans 
modified into an anthropomorphism 
when it touched the shores of Greece, at 
length there to be transformed into a 
complete humanism, Here, an admir- 
able summary of the Greek philosophy is 
given. Finally, the transition into Ro- 
man paganism chronologically succeeds, 
with its rapid decadence into formalism. 
the worship of the State, and the deifica- 
tion of the Fatherland. The demonstra- 
tion closes with an exposure of the pa- 
gan world at the coming of Christ, its 
loss of faith and disgust with life, its 
growing immorality, the failure of phi- 
losophers to satisfy the aspirations of the 
soul, the sighing of bumanity for a Di- 
vine One to descend from Heaven to 
make more clearly known the will of the 
gods, and in general the Fullness of Time 
for the Advent of the true Redeemer. 

“Through the Roman conquest, the bar- 
riers between East and West had been 
thrown down. The generation contempo- 
rary with Christ found itself in the thick of 
a general battle of the gods and of the old 
religions. Perceiving how the travail of 
twenty centuries had thus ended iu an 
abortion, it put up to God, through its no- 
blest voices,a prayer that he would at 
length open the heavens and send down the 
true God so earnestly, yet vainly sought.”’ 

Dr. Pressencé does not deny that pa- 
ganism perceived and developed some 
elements of truth: but he holds that the 
nature of man exhibits a kinship with 
God or a divine impress. and he believes 
with Clement of Alexandria that ‘* The 
soul turns to the light as the plant to the 
sun”; and futhermore, he affirms that 
the pagan world never was wholly left to 
itself, but was enlightened by natural 
revelation, quickened and made effectual 
by the direct operation of God. Thus 
humanity of old had a vague yearning 
after all that was noblest in the religion 
that finally came,stretcbing out its hands, 
as it were, for the satisfaction it failed to 
find in itself. On this understanding the 
distinction usually drawn between sacred 
and profane history vanishes, All his- 
tory becomes sacred when no branch of 
the human race stands out of the reach of 
the great preparation. While God is 
thus free to reveal himself more directly 
and fully to one nation, his Spirit is ever 
at work in the heathen world also, very 
much as it brooded over the chaos of the 
primordial cosmos. Still the difference 
of revelations was so great that the an- 
cient world could not find or formulate 
what it wanted and sorely needed. Many 
atime it caught a glimpse of the moral 
ideal, human and divine, but it did no 
more than this, and failed permanently 
to disperse the clouds which intercepted 
the fair vision. 

‘There was not one of the religions of 

pagan antiquity which did not fall back 
from the hights of prophetic intuition,slow- 
ly and painfully climbed, into the old pan- 
theistic naturism. There was not one of 
the philosophers, not even Socrates or 
Plato, who, on the testimony of the fairest 
and most impartial historians, ever rose 
above the dualism which is logically the 
negation of theism. Nor did the belief ina 
future life ever attain to a full and satisfied 
assurance. Philosophy never got beyond 
the *‘ Perhaps” of Phzedo, and the popular 
beliefs were always marred by terrors and 
miserable superstitions.”’ 
Whereas Christianity, tho consisting 
largely of teaching or doctrine and being 
a divine philosophy, is primarily a great 
fact, claiming to bring effectual help 
through a Person who stands alone in 
history. 

“Undoubtedly all religions assume, in 
some way, the task of relieving and raising 
humapity. But if we compare the way in 
which they have fulfilled this function, 
with that which Christianity has given to 
the world, we shall see, in all their tenta- 
tive efforts to save an unhappy race, onty 
another expression of the human yearnings 
which Christ alone can satisfy. Hence all 
the analogies pointed out between the Gos- 
pel-teaching and the religious and philoso- 
phical conceptions of the ancient world, do 
not detract at all from its originality. How- 
ever lofty the ideal of the old teachers of 
religion, it is still nothing more than an 
ideal, and there still remains the same in- 
terval between it and the Gospel, as be- 
tween an idea and its full realization. The 
deeper the yearning of the ancient world, 





the greater the need for the response which 
Christianity alone can give.” 

Dr. Pressensé has written with inten- 
sity, because from the nature and limi- 
tations of his subject he has been forced 
to compress much in a nutshell; but he 
has written brilliantly, and at times very 
beautifully. His attempt will accomplish 
its purpose of leading those who desire to be 
led through the mazy myths of the past to 
the gates of certainty, and make the 
pathway one of delight as well as infor- 
mation. His main positions and inter- 
pretations are too general, as well as 
established, to admit of controversy; in 
minor matters, here and there, a criticism 
may be made, but of little moment be- 
cause minor. He writes from the stand- 
point of Paris, and so falls into 
some misapprehensions which a personal 
acquaintance with Eastern’ countries 
would set right. For example, in ac- 
counting for the animism of Chaldea he 
attributes the development of notions in 
regard to evil spirits, destroying mon- 
sters, etc., to noxious influences prevail- 
ing peculiarly in that country where, 
the fertilization of the soil depending on 
the overflow of the two rivers, Euphrates 
and Tigris, as it did the climate would be 
unhealthy from the miasmas exhaled 
from the deposit of mud. Presently he 
explains that the early Egyptians were 
never haunted by evil genii because the 
river Nile did not engender death, tho 
by its deposits of mud it became the 
nursing-father of the whole country. Of 
course this is all imaginary, a like cause 
resulting in a like effect the world over. 
The same is true of such a fancy as this: 

‘There is in the mournful look of the ma- 
jestic Sphinx of Ghizeh a mysterious pathos 
which seems to suggest the great unknown 
lying beyond the desert.” 

We are rather more mystified by the ob- 
servation : 

“The flora of Egypt is not varied, but 
with its lotus and papyrus it covers the 
earth with a brilliant robe.” 


The Nymphea lotus and the Papyrus 
antiquorum were aquatic plants, and be- 
yond the Delta could not have abounded 
again short of the marshes of the High 
Nile. Allusion is made to‘ the ebb and 
flow of the Nile”; whereas a reflex tide 
does not exist in the Nile, even at its 
mouth. The obelisk, whose place was 
before the pylons of temples, is wrongly 
said to have distinguished ‘the great 
places of Aurial.” We are unable to 
guess Dr. Pressensé’s authority for group- 
ing the Ammonites, Moabites and Edom- 
ites under the generic term of ‘‘Tarech- 
ites.” And, aside from such matters of 
detail, he often indulges a disposition to 
make sweeping generalizations under 
which too many exceptions immediately 
suggest themselves. 
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RECENT FIvTION. 








MEREDITHA’S “ORDEAL OF RICHARD 
FEVBREL.’* 


FOR many reasons we have always in- 
clined to place Mr. George Meredith's 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel as that one of 
his remarkable novels which takes the 
firmest hold on the regard of the reader, 
familiar with the works of one of the most 
eminent literary figures of our day. The 
grounds for according Richard Feverel 
such a position are, perhaps, more those 
of sentimental feeling than of compara- 
tive literary analysis. In no book has 
Mr. Meredith been at once more practical 
and so poetic in the charm he exercises 
upon one. The intellectual atmosphere 
is not so wide, perhaps, as in ‘‘Sandra 
Belloni,” or ‘‘Beauchamp’s Career,” or 
‘Diana of the Crossways”; and when 
one considers exactly the nature of the 
incidents of the novel, forming its skele- 
ton framework, he is apt tobe a little 
surprised to realize their downright 
commonplaceness. But the genius of the 
author is, of course, thereby made plain- 
er. His amazing keenness in seeing ex- 
actly how much lies in a simple situa- 
tion that can illustrate human nature, 








* THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL; A HIs- 
TORY OF A FATHER AND SON. By GEORGE MERE- 
DITH. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50. (Series of 
Meredith’s Novels.) 








his strange descriptive power, his never. 
failing brilliancy of style and that per- 
petual flow of suggestion, query, epi- 
gram and wit which makes his works 
little encyclopedias of touching, droll, 
satirical, pathetic and almost every other 
kind of thought—all these essential traits 
are pressed down and shaken together 
and running over in Richard Feverd. It 
may be called the most human in itg 
spirit, and in some elements the most 
thoroughly life-like of its companions, It 
certainly is the most serious, and in its 
end amounts to a tragedy. It is unfor- 
tunate that so many American readers, 
and especially literary people by profes. 
sion, are yet slenderly acquainted with 
even Meredith’s intents and purposes in 
his field of work. There is no clearer ex- 
position uf these, morally and intellectu. 
ally, than in the present example. To 
sketch the plot of Richard Feverel gives 
only a slight and hardly attractive notion 
of the book’s worth and charm. In the 
‘‘ordeal” prophesied in its title, the read- 
er soon discovers that there is meant 
much less any single, concentrative and 
abnormal test befalling his hero, than 
just those occurrences and circumstances 
which develop the boy of our time into 
the man, in accordance with our modern 
way of life and social civilization. The 
ordeal is one of a few brief years, full of 
errors, sins, weaknesses and struggles, in 
which the wild oats are sown, the crop 
of thistles reaped, but the ground not 
spoiled for future harvests of good grain, 
which, one is sure, will scon epring up, 
as we leave Feverel with his unhappy 
past behind him andthe chance before 
bim of living his life as he has never lived 
it before. The characters are full of the 
spontaneity of life. The most eccentric 
types, that afford us mere entertainment 
and relieve the graver elements—Adrian 
Harley, Sir Austin Feverel himself, the 
inimitable Mrs. Berry—never pass the 
bounds of naturalness and entire prob 

ability in their attitude toward existence 
and in their conduct. There is all possible 
development, but nowhere extravagance, 
As for such people, drawn with so photo- 
graphic a distinctness,as Richard himeelf, 

the confiding and noble-hearted Lucy 
whose simple affection for her husband 
and whose trust in his innate strength of 
character are so movingly portrayed, 
Mrs. Mount, in whom one recognizes a 
pervert with a heart never altogether 
weaned from good, Ripton, Farmer 
Blaize, Clare Doria and the other Dorias 
—it seems hard to find elsewhere in print 
a group more like actual living and 
breathing acquaintances and friends. 
To single out particular episodes and 
scenes that especially leave impress on 
the mind is like trying to catalog a richly- 
lined picture gallery ; but it is safe to say 
that nobody who reads Richard Feverel 
is apt to forget Richard's interviews 
with Farmer Blzize ; that exquisite prose- 
idy]l, his meeting of Lucy on the island; 
the days of his subjugation by Mrs. 
Mount: his reading of Clare’s brief diary, 
and the remorsefully pathetic scene of 
Lucy's death. In modern fiction we have 
had little to approach the concluding 
chapters. Even the author himself seems 
to become so full of the underlying force 
of the melancholy situation to which 
Feverel’s weakness has brought him, that 
he writes with a certain freedom from 
his well-known angularities and manner- 
isms in diction, and speeds his tale plain- 
ly to the close; and the tears that are part 
of it come to the reader's eyes before he is 
aware. If Mr. Meredith had only writ- 
ten this one great, profoundly deep study 
of a man’s heart, he would deserve to be 
ranked as he is with that row of master- 
ful geniuses in the highest grade of fic- 
tion, of English or any other nationality. 
We quote, after some hesitation, on 
account of its length, a passage toward 
the end of the novel,often admired before 
now, as an instance of Mr. Meredith's 
diction in descriptive writing and the 
simplicity of the materials he sometimes 
employs in enhancing the effects and 
climax of a particular episode. Feverel, 
suddenly overcome with the sense of his 
faithlessness to his young wife and to all 
honor and duty, has walked away alone 
one night into the forest near the German 
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watering-place in which he is stopping 
and sits down, in bitter reflection: 


“* An oppressive slumber huvg about the 
forest branches. In the dells and on the 
hights was the same dead heat. Here where 
the brook tinkled it was no cool-lipped 
sound, but metallic and without the spirit 
of water. Yonder in aspace of moonlight 
on lush grass, the beams were as white fire 
to sight and feeling. No haze spread 
around. The valleys were clear, defined to 
the shadows of their verges; the distances 
sharply distinct, and with the colors of day 
but slightly softened. Richard beheld a 
roe moving across a slope of sward far out 
of rifle-mark. The breathless silence was 
significant, yet the moon shone ina broad 
blue heaven. Tongue out of mouth trotted 
the little dog after him; couched panting 
wheu he stopped au iustant; rose wearily 
when he started afresb. Now and then a 
large white night-moth flitted through the 
dusk of the forest. 

‘On a barren corner of the wooded high- 
land looking inland, stood gray topless 
ruins set in nettles and rank grass-blades. 
Richard mechanically sat down on the 
erumbling flints to rest, and listened to the 
panting of thedog. Sprinkled at his feet 
were emerald lights: hundreds of glow- 
worms studded the dark dry ground. 

“He sat and eyed them, thinking not at 
all. Hisenergies were expendedinaction He 
satas a partofthe ruins, and the moon turned 
his shadow Westward from the South. 
Overhead, as she declined, long ripples of 
silver cloud were imperceptibly stealing 
toward her. They were the van of a tem- 
pest. He did not observe them, or the 
leaves beginning tu chatter. When he 
again pursued his course with his face to 
the Rhine, a huge mountain appeared to 
rise sheer over him, and he had it in his 
mind to scale it. He got no nearer to the 
base of it for all his vigorous outstepping. 
The ground began to dip; he lost sight of 
the sky. Theu heavy thuvder-drops struck 
his cheek, the leaves were singing, the earth 
breathed,it was black before him and behind. 
All at once the thunder spoke. The moun- 
tain he had marked was bursting over him. 

“Up started the whole forest in violet 
fire. Hesaw the country at the foot of the 
hills to the bounding Rhine gleam, quiver, 
extinguished. Then there were pauses, 
and the lightning seemed as the eye of 
heaven, aud the thunder as the tongue of 
heaven, each alternately addressing him; 
filling him with awful rapture. Alonethere 
—sole human creature among the grandeurs 
and mysteries of storm—he felt the repre- 
sentative of his kind, and hisspirit rose, and 
marched, and exulted, let it be glory, let it 
be ruin ! Lower down the lightened abysses 
of air rolled the wrathful crash; then white 
thrusts of light were darted from the sky, 
and great curving ferns, seen stedfast in 
pallor a second, were supernaturally agi- 
tated, aud vanished. Then a shrill song 
roused in the leaves and the herbage. Pro- 
louged and louder it sounded, as deeper 
and heavier the deluge pressed. A mighty 
force of water satisfied the desire of the 
earth. Even in this, drenclied as he was by 
the fitst outpouring, Richard had a savage 
pleasure. Keeping in motion, he was scarce- 
ly conscious of the wet, and the grateful 
breath of the weeds was refreshing. Sud- 
denly he stopped short, lifting a curious 
nostril. He fancied he smelt meadow-sweet. 
He bad never seen the flower in Rbineland, 
never thought of it, and it would hardly 
be met with ina forest. He was sure he 
smelt it fresh in dews. His little com- 
panion wagged a miserable wet tail some 
way in advance. He went on slowly, think- 
ing indistinctly. After two or three steps 
he stooped and stretched out his hand to 
feel for the flower, having, he knew not 
why, a strong wish to verify its growth 
there. Groping about his hand encountered 
something warm that started at his touch, 
and he, with the instinct we have, seized it 
and lifted it to look at it. The creature 
was very small, evidently quite young. 
Richard's eyes, now accustomed to the dark- 
néss, were able to discern it for what it 
was, a tiny leveret, and he supposed that 
the dog had probably frightened its dam 
just before he found it. He put the little 
thing on one hand in his breast, and 
stepped out rapidly as before. 

“The rain was now steady; from every 
tree a fountain poured. So cool and easy 
had his mind become that he was specu- 
lating on what kind of shelter the birds 
could find, and how the butterflies and 
moths saved their colored wings from wash- 
ing. Folded close they might hang under 
a leaf, he thought. Lovingly he looked into 
the dripping darkness of the coverts on 
each side, as one of their children. Then 
he was musing on a strange sensation he 
®xperienced. It ran up one arm with an 





indescribable thrill, but communicated 
nothing to his heart. It was purely pbysi- 
cal, ceased for a time and recommenced, 
till he had it all through his blood, won- 
derfully thrilling. He grew aware that the 
little thing he carried in his breast was lick- 
ing his hand there. The small rough tongue 
going over and over the palm of his hand 
produced this strange sensation he felt, 
Now that he knew the cause, the marvel 
ended; but now that he knew the cause his 
heart was touched and made more of it. 
The gentle scraping continued without 
intermission as on he walked. What did it 
say to him? Human tongue could not have 
said so much just then. 

“A pate gray light on the skirts of the 
flying tempest displayed the dawn. Rich- 
ard was walking hurriedly. The green 
drenched weeds lay all aboutin his path, 
bent thick, and the forest drooped glimmer- 
ingly. Impelled asa man who feels a reve- 
lation mounting obscurely to his brain, 
Richard was passing one of those little 
forest chapels, hung with votive wreaths, 
where the peasant halts to kneel and pray. 
Cold, still, in the twilight it stood, rain- 
drops pattering round it. He looked within 
and saw the Virgin holding her Child. He 
moved by. But not many steps had he gone 
ere his strength went out of him, and he 
shuddered. What was it? He asked not. 
He was in other hands. Vivid as lightning 
the Spirit of Life illumined him. He felt 
in his heart the cry of his child, his dar- 
ling’s touch. With shut eyes he saw them 
both. They drew hig from the depths; 
they led him a blind and tottering man. 
And as they led him he had a sense of puri- 
fication so sweet he shuddered again and 
again. 

‘*When he looked out from his trance on 
the breathing world, the small birds hopped 
and chirped; warm fresh sunlight was over 
all the hills. He was on the edge of the 
forest, entering a plain clothed with ripe 
corn under a spacious morning sky.” 
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THE first volume of Sir Henry Taylor’s 
“ Autobiography,’ published in 1875, was 
an admirable gallery of portraits in which 
the English celebrities of the previous half 
century, of all parties, men and women, in 
all departments and fields of distinguished 
life, appeared in their solitary individual- 
ism or in living relations with each other or 
with the world. Sir Henry lived on more 
than ten years Jonger, and, we believe, in his 
eighty-sixth year made a limited selection 
from the enormous correspondence in his 
possession which is substantially the vol- 
ume now published by the Messrs. Long- 
man, Green & Co., and edited by Prof. 
Edward Dowden. In spite of the rather 
supercilious criticism which this collection 
of The Correspondence of Henry Taylor 
has received from at least one reviewer, we 
still believe that Professor Dowden’s good 
judgment has not failed in this case, and 
that intelligent readers in general will find 
the Correspondence a welcome appendix 
to the ‘Autobiography,’ in which the silent 
actors of the previous work stand forth and 
speak for themselves. The major part of 
the collection consists of Sir Henry’s own 
letters, which are fully worthy of Professor 
Dowden’s encomium. The rest of the let- 
ters come from a brilliant group of corre- 
spondents whose variety indicates the 
breadth of Sir Henry’s social acquaintance. 
No two men could be more unlike than Sir 
Henry and Charles Lamb, both in the com- 
position of their personality and in their 
outward circumstances. They resembled 
each other, however, in having official con- 
nection with. the Colonial Office and in be- 
ing devoted to letters. Taylor’s first suc- 
cess, ‘‘Philip van Artevelde,’”? must have 
been published about 1835, and probably 
holds still the first place in all his pub- 
lished work, notwithstanding the sub- 
sequent revisions of “Edwin the Fair,” 
“Isaac Comnenus” and “St. Clement’s 
Eve.’”’ Macaulay thought so well of his 
poetic gifts that he was importunate with 
him to undertake Mary Queen of Scots, 
which he declared the grandest dramatic 
theme in modern history, but he believed 
that the drama should end with Mary’s 
flight into England. Taylor’s father was a 
deep and proficient student of the political 
economy of the times, and tho it is a 
rather odd conjunction which brings an in- 
terest in such studies into connection with 
poetic genius the two co-existed in Taylor. 
Long after the Colonial Office was aban- 
doned he contrived to watch with interest 
the movement of public affairs, and displays 
in his letters an amount of cool judgment 
and hard-headed good sense which is not 
often seen in poets of any grade below 
Shakespeare, Goethe or Dante. There is 
hardly anything iu the public life of Great 





Britain which in one way or another, or by 


some competent observer is not commented 
on in these lettefs, and in a highly intelli- 
gent and interesting i* not always convine- 
ing way. Hisown eyeisremarkably penetrat- 
ing, as, forexample, in his observation that 
in France and Germany among people con- 
stituted as those nations are, Byronand Shel 
ley had done more harm than in England, or, 
for another instance, his remark that St. 
Peter’s at Rome has “‘ more of an aulic than 
of a religious character; call it the Palace 
of the Gods, and I should say nothing could 
be more worthy of them.’’ His politics was 
little more than a generous open-minded 
Englishman’s good sense. He writes to his 
father from the midst of the revolution 
which cost Louis Philippe his throne 
‘‘whether kings keep their crowns or lose 
them I cannot bring myself tocare.”’ But 
for good government by the people and in 
their interest he cares a great deal and is 
singularly free from illusions, liberal or 
conservative, as to the nature of such gov- 
ernment. The prime interest of the collec- 
tion is, of course, the letters and letter- 
writers. Miss Fenwick’s are simply delight- 
ful. Inthem she brings the reader under 
something of the spell which bound Sara 
Coleridgeto her. Her reflections of Words- 
worth are sometimes startling. She paints 
him with a loving but intelligent admira- 
tion, which, however, is rational enough to 
permit her to concede the truthfulness of De 
Quincey’s very different portraiture. Many 
accounts have been written of Words- 
worth’s going up to Oxford to receive the 
honors of the University, but in them all 
there is not much more vivid than Miss 
Fenwick’s letter to Taylor and the sentence 
in which she describes the old Laureate as 
whispering to her amid the flood of honors 
showered on him that he always felt ‘‘ that 
he was not for that time or place.” We 
doubt much whether all that Mr. Froude 
has printed of Carlyle comes, on the 
whole, so near to the final judgment 
on the man as the brief touches in these 
letters. In a literary point of view this 
collection rates bigh. Some one, we do not 
recall who, has written an encomium on the 
English style of Taylor's “‘ Autobiography.” 
His letters deserve the same praise. They 
contain also a large amount of critical lit- 
erary remark of the best kind presented in 
a large, positive and suggestive way, as, for 
example, what Taylor writes about Sped- 
ding’s Bacon is the marrow of the volumi- 
nous criticism of that standard work. No 
one has epitomized Macaulay better, and it 
is an indication of his open-mindedness that 
Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay convinced 
Taylor that he had misjudged the great his- 
torian, altho it still left him unchanged in 
his opinion that the real history of the world 
could not have so few mysteries, confusions, 
complexities and inexplicabilities in it as 
that which comes from the luminous pen 
of Macaulay. We learn from a letter of 
Taylor’s tothe Hon. Mrs. E. Villiers that 
‘Science was his forte and omniscience his 
foible,’’ was said not by Frank Sheridan of 
Macaulay, but by Sidney Smith of Whew- 
ell—a correction which can easily be re- 
ceived as Macaulay knew no science and 
Whewell was as well up in that as in other 
kinds of knowledge. We have marked sev- 
eral passages in this collection for citation, 
but our notice is already so long that we 
must reluctantly omit them and leave to 
our readers the pleasure of discovering them 
for themselves. 


.... Taxation in American States and 
Cities, by Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., Associate 
Professorin Johns Hopkins University, 
Member of the Maryland Tax Commissien 
(New York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co.), is note- 
worthy as being the first American treatise 
on Taxation from an Economic standpoint. 
Professor Canfteld’s work was too slight to 
be called a treatise; David A. Wells, who 
probably knows more about the subject 
than other maninthecountry, has given us 
nothing more satisfactory than cyclopedia 
or magazine articles; while Roger Foster’s 
little argument on Railroad Taxation, tho 
giving a clear analysis of some general prin- 
ciples, hardly pretends to deal with general 
practice. Nevertheless the work of both 
Wells and Foster is excellent in quality, 
and we are much surprised that Dr. Ely 
should give but slight mention to the for- 
mer, and none whatever to the latter. With- 
out wishing to detract from the merits of 
the book we cannot help saying at the out- 
set that the qguthor has not done full jus- 
tice either to himself or to his subject-mat- 
ter. The matteris the result of long and 
effective study; the book as a book is pre- 
pared with haste and almost with negli- 
gence. A httle more time spent in digest- 
ing it would have added greatly toits value 
and influence. Baltimore Sun articles, 
quotations from the Maryland Tax. Com- 





mission Report, and (to all appearance) 


materials collected by an assistant, have 
been hurriedly woven together into a book. 
The result is much repetition and some se- 
rious errors of arrangement. Tosay that 
Book II “ Taxation as it is’ is arranged on 
no recognizable plan is to put the matter 
mildly. The fact that our taxes themselves 
have no systematic plan does not justify the 
criticin taking them up in haphazard or- 
der. The more important of Dr. Ely’s pro- 
posals may be summed up as follows: 1. 
For local purposes he proposes atax on 
real estate, assessed up to its full value, 
especiallyif unimproved. He proposes to 
exempt real estate from state taxation, 
first, because if it is subjected tu this 


tax, there will be much _ undervalu- 
ation on the part of local assess- 
ors, which no state board of equali- 


zation is fully able to correct; second, be 
cause the expenses of the local units are 
increasing, relatively as well as absolutely 
—a fact which he proves by statistics; so 
that the Jocal taxation requires for its own 
necessities an increasing amount of taxable 
sources of revenue. He further believes 
that municipalities should own more prop- 
erty than they do, in the nature of gas 
works, water-works, etc., and that they 
would make money byso doing; a position 
which we have not time to discuss in detail; 
and finally, he believes in high license as a 
source of localrevenue. 2. For state pur- 
poses, he proposes an income tax, instead 
of the various forms of property tax to which 
we are much more accustomed in the Unit- 
ed States. Weagree with Dr. Ely in many 
of his objections to the general property 
tax; we vannot agree with him in thinking 
that the income tax would be any better in 
most of these respects. We admit that the 
property tax is inquisitorial; but so is the 
income tax in perhaps even higher degree. 
We admit that the property tax bears with 
special severity on trust funds, and on con 
scientious tax-payers; but the income tax is 
liable to the same objections. No one who 
remembers our experience immediately 
after the War is likely to favor an income 
tax as avoiding Dr. Ely’s objections. The 
fair measure of success which income taxes 
have enjoyed in England and Germany, 
may be referred partly to long standing 
custom, partly to the superior administra- 
tive machinery. As to any superiority of in- 
come over property as a basis of agsess- 
ment, they prove little or nothing. As for 
the productiveness of such a tax, on the 
moderate scale recommended by Dr. Ely, 
we can only say that Virginia has a tax of 
one percent..on incomes over $1,000, and gets 
from it less than $21,000 annually; a small 
return for the mere vexation involved. 3. 
There remaivs still another important 
source of state income—the tax on corpora- 
tions. This has not been as much devel- 
oped as it might be; but the experi- 
ence of several states shows that a 
large revenue from this source can 
be obtained with great certainty and 
comparatively little hardship. Dr. Ely ad- 
vises that railroad corporations, at least, 
should be taxed on gross revenues. This is 
a simple course, but it is open to some ob- 
jections; the most serious theoretical one 
being that it makes an indirect tax of it. 
Tax a corporation on its gross returns, and 
you make it unprofitable to do a large busi- 
ness at low rates, and more profitable to do 
asmaller busivess at bigher rates. Yet the 
former course is usually the best for the 
community. Nor are the difficulties of other 
methods as great as Dr. Ely supposes. Val- 
uation based simply on the market value of 
stock is objectionable: but by taking the 
market value of the stock and debt, you ob- 
tain the public valuation of the property as 
a whole; which, if not accurate, is about as 
near to accuracy as we can well come. Dr. 
Ely objects strongly to the more ordinary 
form of indirect tax like customs duties. 
Against them he urges not merely the ordi- 
nary economic arguments concerning free- 
dom of trade, but a series of political con- 
siderations also. If people feel the tax 
which they are paying, he says that they 
will be more careful about the expenditure 
of public money, and will take more inter- 
est in pubjic affairs: and he deprecates, as 
leading directly to bad government, any 
system which shall take money out of peo- 
ple’s pockets without their knowing it. The 
appendix, which is well arranged for refer- 
ence, contains valuable facts and statistics 
with regard to the provisions for taxation, 
and the results of the different tax systems 
in the various states of the Union. 


....Prineiples of Economic Philosophy, 
by Van Buren Penslow, LL.D. (New York: 
Cassell, & Co.) is a strange book. The au- 
thor appears on every possible occasion as 
the defender of vested interests; and he is 
so unwiss as to pervert the facts in his at- 





tempt to defendthem. A few examples of 
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his carelessness of statement will suffice. 
On page 158 he says: 


* Associations of farmers calling themselves 
Grangers began forming in 1864-5 in the Western 
States to oppose the policy of the roads in charg- 
ing at a lower rate per ton per mile fora long 
haul than for a short one.” 


It would be hard to crowd more misstate- 
tment into a single sentence. The Associa- 
tions did not call themselves Grangers. 
They did not begin to form in 1864-5. They 
were not formed for the purpose of oppos- 
ing the railroads, but, actually as well as 
avowedly, for the purpose of elevating the 
home life of the farmers. The fight against 
the railroads was but an incident in their 
career; and it was not started for the pur- 
pose of securing equal mileage rates, but 
was provoked by abuses whicl any sensible 
railroad man must to-day condemn. In 
the course of the fight the Patrons of Hus 
bandry, led on as they were by politicians, 
did many uuwise things, and among others 
made a futile attempt to secure equal mile- 
age rates; but itis a perversion of facts to 
speak of the movement as instituted with 
that object, or to decide it as a * socialistic 
reaction against railways.’’ It wus a reac- 
tion against abuses of railway power; only, 
like most of such reactions, it was carried 
too far. In his defense of vested interests 
the author zealously supports the present 
tariff, while at the same time he opposes 
all restrictions on immigration. In this 
convection he says: ‘‘Every pew worker the 
moment he arrives becomes an American 
worker, consuming, say, ninety-seven per 
cent. of American products and three per 
cent, of foreign products, whereas as a 
workerin Europe, whose commodity, or the 
product of whose labor is brought, he isa for- 
eign worker inthe sense that he consumes 
only three per cent. of American and 
ninety-seven per cent. of foreign prod- 
ucts, the imported product acting only 
aud simply asa displacement of American 
by foreign labor, until worn out.’”’ He en- 
tirely overlooks the fact that the imports 
from Europe, to a very large extent, are 
paid for by exports of goods. If we buy of 
Europe, it is largely because we also have 
something to sell to Europe. So far from 
beiug unable to do this, as Dr. Denslow as- 
sumes, we have many special advantages 
in this matter. Our labor is higher priced; 
but it is also more efficient. Our labor 
wages per day are greater; our labor cost 
per ton or per yard is usually less. The 
question whether it is better to have our 
products made at home rather than to pay 
for them by trade, may involve a delicate 
balance of social advantages and disad- 
vantages; it certainly does not involve any 
such economic difference as Dr. Denslow 
suggests. In his zeal in behalf of vested 
interests the author defends the lobby. If 
he knows how lobbies are managed this 
position is immoral; if be does not know 
how they are managed he is too simple to 
be allowed to publish a book on this sub- 
ject. One illustration by which he supports 
his position is somewhat curious. In reply- 
ing to a writer who objects to legislation 
in behalf of particular interests, he con- 
tends that there is no such tangible thing 
as a general interest, and quotes with 
quasi-approval the remark of Cain, ‘* Am 1 
my brother’s keeper?” We do not wonder 
that a man who defends lobbying sympa- 
thizes with Cain’s attitude on this subject; 
but we will own that we were a little sur- 
prised to see it publicly avowed. 


.... Problems of To-day; a Discussion of 
Protective Tariffs, Taration and Monopo- 
lies, by Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor in Johns Hopkins University 
(New York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co.) isa 
reprint of a series of papers which appeared 
in the Baltimore Sun. The first half of the 
work deals with the Tariff question. In 
this, the reader will find a clear and 
straightforward presentation of the argu- 
ment for Tariff reform. There is nothing 
specially new in this part of the work ex- 
cept the form in which it is presented. The 
last half covers less familiar ground, and is 
highly interesting. It deals with the prob- 
lems which are connected with the growth 
of monopolies. Dr. Ely divides them into 
two classes, natural and artificial, placing 
railroads, water-works, gas works, etc., un- 
der the former he:d, and trusts under the 
latter. He believes that the state should 
avoid giving natural monopolies wholly 
over into private hauds; and that, as far as 
possible, they shouid be managed by the 
municipalities. Were natural monopolies 
properly controlled by the public, there 
would, in his opinion, be little danger from 
artificial ones. While admitting the force 
of much that he says, we cannot wholly 
agree with him in his treatment of the ques- 
tion at issue. To begin with, we cannot 
accept his distinction of natural and artifi- 





cial monopolies. His definition of a natural 
monopoly seems faulty. e quotes and ac- 
cepts Sir Thomas Farrer’s enumeration of 
their characteristics; but Sir Thomas Farrer 
originally gave these as characterizing an 
industrial monopoly—a very different thing 
from a natural one. Dr. Ely explicitly says 
that all railways are patural monopolies. 
But surely in some parts of the country, 
where location is easy, the monopoly pos- 
sessed by any railway is due to the fact that 
no one is likely to sink his capital in a par- 
allel line. The monopoly is of precisely the 
same kind which a large factory possesses 
in its own district. The owners have in- 
vested capital on so large a scale that no 
one can compete with them on equal terms 
withovt sinking a great deal of money in the 
attempt. The monopoly is due to the plant 
rather than to the natural conditions. 
There are, in fact, two distinct species of 
monopoly, one due to natural advantages 
of location, etc., and the other due to artifi- 
cial advantages of organized capital. Dr. 
Ely’s mistake is in under-estimating the 
importance of the latter. In many under- 
takings which have a certain amount of 
natural monopoly the element of organiza- 
tion is the more important of the two. Dr. 
Ely is very possibly right in desiring mu- 
picipal ownership of those monopolies which 
are strictly natural; he is, we think, wrong 
in his estimate of the amount of industrial 
change which would be wrought in this 
way. So far from thinking that trusts and 
trade combinations depend fortheir growth 
and infilnerce upon the favor of natural 
monopolies, we believe that they are an 
almost inevitable outgrowth of some of the 
tendencies of modern business, and that the 
effort to treat them as a purely secondary 
matter, which will take care of itself if 
other evils are avoided, simply encourages 
their irresponsible growth. It is not the 

growth of natural monopolies, but the de- 
velopment of industrial organization on a 

larger scale, which the legislator must take 
most seriously into account. 


- The Sovial Question in the Light of 
History and the Word of Truth, by the 
Rev. John H. Oerter, D.D. (New York: E. 
Glaeser), presents in book form five lectures 
delivered in the theological seminary at 
New Brunswick. The author gives in the 
preface a list of the works to which he is 
indebted. It is noticeable that not one of 
themisin English. They are all German. 
Dr. Oerter does not appear to have thought 
it worth his while to read anything writ- 
tenin English. His few quotations from 
English sources are made at second hand, 
through the medium of German writers, 
and are not always correct. In preparing a 
book of this kind such a course is inexcus- 
able. In the first place, the best work in 
political economy has probably been done 
by English writers rather than German; in 
the second place, the attempt to transplant 
bodily a system of thought from one coun- 
try to another always leads to misunder- 
standing an‘ generally toerror. A general 
statement is always interpreted by the 
reader in its relations to the circumstances 
which surround him. Many such state- 
ments which are thus relatively true to the 
German reader are false when presented 
without qualification to the American. 
Some of the writers whose statements are 
thus transplanted would be the first to pro- 
test against such a misuse of what they 
have said. But this is not the worst. The 
author allows to pass unquestioned state- 
ments as tothe tendency of existing insti- 
tutions which have no good foundation in 
fact. He feels ** constrained to assert’ that 
free competition has not done certain things 
—addictus jurare in verba magistri—when 
the facts accessible in books like those of 
Atkinson or Rae indicate that it has.. He 
makes statements with regard to tenden- 
cies in England which can be directly dis- 
proved. He talks superficially about the 
Malthusian theory, without so much as 
hinting at those relations of birth and 


death rate which form the means of testing 
it in practice. We regret sincerely that so 
much industry and good intention as is 
shown by the author should have been used 
to so little purpose. 
OL nO 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE coilection “of Mi Mr. William Win- 
ter’s poems, which Douglas, of Edinburgh, 
is about to publish, will bear the title 
‘* Wanderers.” 


..Alice French is the name of the lady 
who writes for the magazines over the sig- 
nature of “Octave Thanet.’ She has 
Mayflower blood in her veins and is the 
daughter of Judge French, of Davenport, 
Ia. 


.. It is announced that the concluding 
volume of Mr. Comthope’s edition of the 
works of Pope will be published in Novem- 





ber, and will contain his Life of Pope, 
with an index to all the volumes. The edi- 
tion is in ten volumes, and will be the 
standard one in all probability. 


.-Prof. Albert S. Cook, of the Univer- 
sity of California, has issued one of his 
scholarly little pamphlets, entitled ‘‘ The 
Phonological Investigation of Old Eng- 
lish ; Illustrated by a Series of Fifty Prob- 
lems.’’ Ginn & Co., of Boston, publish the 
brochure. 


...-In the ancient town library of Kon- 
igsburg Professor Tschakert has discovered 
anumber of hitherto unknown sermons 
and scholia by Martin Luther. They be- 
long to the period 1519-21, and are undoubt- 
edly genuine. The sermons were preached 
at or near Wittenberg. They will be edited 
and printed in due time. 


..-The remains of Charles Lamb repose 
at Lower Edmonton, near London. Onlya 
simple headstone marks the grave. There 
are some quaint verses on it, but they are 
almost effaced by time. R.S. Gregory, the 


vicar of the parish, writes to the New York 
World an appeal for subscriptions from 
this country to aid in the erection of a suit- 
pe — to be placed above the grave 
rs) “ ia ” 


..Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons havejust 
issued ‘The President’s Message,’ an edi- 
tion printed in large type, small quarto, 
with sixteen full-page ‘“‘ moral and graphic 
illustrations”? from original designs by 


Thomas Nast. They also have issued a 
Questions of the Day edition -f ‘‘ The Presi- 
dent’s Message,’’ witly Annotations by R. R. 
Bowker, which bas been delayed somewhat 
for important additional material. 


..A fellow-passenger of Matthew Ar- 
nold’s in his voyage to England, returning 
from his last visit, noticed that he every 
morning industriously read a small book 
bound in morocco. Picking it up one day, 
he found it to be the New Testament in 
Greek. Hecommented to Mr. Arnold on his 
regularity in reading it. **Oh yes,”’ hesaid, 
in his characteristic manner, ‘I find it the 
most delightful reading I can get; and its 
styleand merit asa work of literature never 
ceases to please me.”” Mr. Arnold had a re- 
markable familiarity with the text of the 
Gospels. 


.- Attention has been called to the fact 
that General Sheridan’s article entitled 
‘*From Gravelotte to Sedan,” to appear in 
the November number of Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, is the first and only contribution ever 
made by General Sheridan to a periodical, 
and covers a part of his career which it was 
impossible for any other pen than his own 
to record. Owing to the care with which 
General Sheridan kept notes during the 
whole of his European experiences, the ar- 
ticle is expected to be of an interest which 
even the circumstances surrounding it 
would hardly lead the public to anticipate. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. _ 
- PARIS ILLUSTRE. 


French edition, published weekly, by Goupil & Co.’s 
successors. Every issue contains specimens of the 
best work of the most enous artists of Europe, beau- 
tifully illustrated in colo 

This ake per has no equal « anong illustrated periodi- 
cals eithe: in pusege or America 

A new edition of this weekly, Lig En — LH 
will appear early in October. It Ld ye 
America simultaneously with the » LT edition e 





aris. 
Sole agents for the English edition of the PARIS IL- 
LUSTRE, 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 


The International News Company, 
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G.P.PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York and London, 


HAVE NOW READY: 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, with 
annotations by R. R. BOWKER, in “Questions of 
the Day’ series. 12mo, paper, 25 cents. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, Edi- 
tion de luxe, with eighteen full-page illustrations 
by THOMAS NAST. Large type, square octavo, 
paper, 25 cents. 


THE FEDERALIST, a Commentary on 
the Constitution of the United States, by ALEx- 
ANDER HAMILTON, James Madison and John Jay. 
Edited by HENRY CABOT LODGE. Octavo, cloth 
extra, $2.00. 


THE LIFE OF W. E, GLADSTONE, 
1809-1880. By GEO. BARNETT SMITH. Third cheaper 
edition, with portrait, octavo, $2.50. 


POPULAR TALES FROM THE 
NORSE, By Sir GEORGE WEBBE DASENT 
D.C.L. With an Introductory Essay on the origin 
and diffusion of Popular Tales Third Edition, 
with thirteen new Tales, octavo, cloth extra, $2.50. 


But a limited edition has been printed of this well- 
known work, which has fora number of years been 
out of print, and of this edition a portion only has 
been secured for American readers. 


READINGS FROM IRVING, for the use 
of schools and reading clusses. (Prepared to meet 
the requirements of the Chautauqua Literary Cir- 
cle.) 16mo, cloth extra, 0 cents. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


IN CASTLE AND CABIN, or TALKS 
IN IRELAND IN 1887. By GroRG# PEL- 
LEW, A.M... LL.B. 2d Edition. 12mo, cloth extra, 
with map, $1.50. 

“ Noone can read this book without learning some- 
thing, and no one can do without it who wishes to 


keep himself informed on tbe Irish question, with all 
that that involves.’”"—The Epoch. 


INDUSTRIAL LIBERTY. 
BONHAM. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.75. 
“ A strong, thoughtful, and incisive work. . 
The fundamental principles of true freedom, indus- 
trial, social, and political, are presented with a clear- 
ness | cy force that will attract the attention of 
”— Richmond State. 


“We aie commend the book to the attention 
of every citizen ofthe United states, confident that it 

will be read by all thinking people with interest and 
profit.”—Springfield Republican. 


THE TARIFF HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, by F. W. TAUSSIG, As- 


sistant Professor of Political Economyin Har- 
vard University. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


“A fair, full and conservative statement of the 
= by @ most competent authority.”—Baltwmore 
‘un 


By JOHN M. 





“A careful study of a wide range of facts. cone. 
ing our whole national history.’”’—Christian Register 


“ Discusses, with singular clearness, the aiterenh 
changes ip the tariff from the beginn 


mis- 
sion of 1883,and the proposals of the Mills piIL? Ya 
Waterbury A merican. 


Lists of standard and recent publications in Eco- 
nomic and Political Science, including the “ Ques- 
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Or the principles of Taxation,direct and indirect; Pro- 
tection and foreign competition; the Labor Question 
Trade, home and foreign; Wages and Interest, why 
they vary in different countries, and other economic 
topics of the day, are discussed ina brief and interest- 
ing manner in 


LAUGHLIN’S ELEMENTS 


OF 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Price, postpaid, $1.40. 
“A book for the times.” 
“Every voter should read it.’ 


; APPLETON & 0 & 00, Publishers, 
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Ivison, Blakeman & Co.'s 
TEXT-BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Messrs. IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO. in- 
vite attention to their large and varied list 
of Educational Text-Books, comprising the 
newest and best works in every grade, 
adapted to every class of schools and em- 
bodying the latest and most approved meth- 
ods. Teachers and educationists contemplat- 
ing a change of books, and those dissatisfied 
with the works now in use, are invited to 
correspond with Messrs. I. B. & Co. regard- 
ing any of the following books : 


WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES.— 
“The foundation of a‘lcorrect teaching of the Eng.- 
lish Language, Webster should be the one univer. 
sal text-book in all our American schools.” Web. 
ster’s Academic Dictionary, of all works of 
its kind, most nearly approaches the Unabridged 
asa reference book for ee and teachers. 
The Common School and P imary editions 
are specially adapted for the grades for whict. 
they were prepared. 


SWINTON’S READERS.—In character of the 
selections, gradation, methods of teaching, illus- 
trations, zeneral tinish, and artistic and mechan- 
ieal cuoutionse, these books are easily superior to 
all others. Five numbers, eiemented bya 
Sixth or Classic English Read 


SWINTON’S ADVANCED READERS. — 

‘ull of the choicest reading matter, presenting 

the best work of the author in the line of special 
language work. Four Books, 





SWINTON’S WORD-BOOK SERLES.—Word 

Erimer. for Primary Grades. Wora-Book of 

pe eee for Grammar Gradesand for ungraded 

schools. Word Analysis, for beginners in Eng- 
lish ey 


METCALF’S SPELLING AND LANGUAGE 
BOOK.—A book based upon actual experience, 
and in harm ony with the best modern metLods. 


FISH’S ARITHMETICS. —Number One, 
a remarkable book, full of 4 methods, for pri- 
mary grades. Number Two, a practical —= 
ness arithmetic of the highest merit. The be 
two-book series. 


ROBINSON'S MATHEMATICS. — Standard 

books thoroughly kept up to thetimes. Among 

ve Practical Arith- 

rter Course in Arithme- 
tic, algebras and is her Mathematics. 


SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP. — Thorough- 
ly fresh and new, these books maintain their long 
established superiority. Tracing ooks, 
Beoreer Course, Common School Series, 


SWINTON’S GEOGKAPHIES.—The Intro- 
ductory. Readings and Recitations in Geog- 
raphy for ee : = —y he Grammar 

ool Geog for Advanced Classes. 
Pubitshed in six ¢ ai ie editions, with local ge- 
qeraghy for all the States. Everywhere success- 


SWINTON’S HISTORIES.—The Primary U. 
S. History, adapted for soot: or for supple- 
mentary reading. Condensed United States, 
A text-book of approved excellence, prepared to 
secure definite results in recitation, and ip this 
respect a complete success. @ utlines of the 
World’« History. The most widely used book 
of this class published. 


FISHER’S OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL 
HISTOR Y.—For Higher Grades. 
“The best work of the kind extant in the English 
language.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


LOOMIS’S MUSIC SERIES.—“The most re- 
markable series of elementary school music books 
ever made.”’"—Wm. T. Harris. 

Five Books for the regular tchool grades. 
Glee and Chorus Book for Academies and 
Normal Schools. 


SMITH’S PHYSIOLOGIES.—The eee agg for 
the younger classes of graded schools. The 
Elementary, for Grammar Schools and un 
greded schools. Exact astext-books of physiology; 
truthful and emphatic in temperance teaching 


GRAY’S BOTANIES.—Conceded to be stand- 
ard authority among scholars; simple, and yet ex- 
haustive. Recent revisions place these books far 
in advance of anv other works on the subject. 


DANA’S GEOLOGIES.—Revised editions of 
these high-class text-books, embodying recent re- 
searches, have been published within a few years. 


COOLEY’S SCIENCES.—Physics and Chem- 
istry.—Standard works both _for elementary 
classesand HighS and A ies. Recently 
revised, and thoroughly w~ to the times. 


BRYANT & STRATTON BOOK-KEEPING.— 
Common School, High School and Count- 
ing House editions. Works of the greatest 
merit, and extensively used throughout the coun- 
try. 





TOWNSEND’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT.—The 
Shorter Course is adapted to use in Common 
Schools and Grammar Schools. fhe Analysis 
is of a grade suited to High Schools and Colleges. 


TENNEY’S ZOOLOGIES.—The Natural His- 

ory of Animals for Grammar Grades. The 

a and Elements ace for the use of higher 
classes and for private students. 

GUYOT’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY.-—The 
highest American authority, and Fecoensped 
throughout the scientitic world as the leading 
work on the subject. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL RKEADER.—Being 
Guyot’s Introduction te Geography.—Re- 
vised.—A charming book of readings, adapted to 
all grades, and unequaled in the richness and va- 
riety ot the exercises. 

WHITE’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING.—RE- 
VISED,—Just completed in Eighteen books, 
giving two books for each year of a nine-years’ 
bet te The set by A for examination, on receipt 
0. 

DR. LOCK WOOD'S ~~ IN NATU- 
RAL HISTORY.—Part Mammals, 
The latest and best book for ime read- 
ing. Delighttul stories of animals, beautifully 

told b an old naturalist.” By mail, for examina- 
cents. 

PRL LOCK WOOD'S READINGS IN NATU- 
BAL (ISTORY.—Part II.—Birds, Ready 

pl. loth. 


COMPTON’S FIRST LESSONS IN WOOD- 
WORKING.—This book is practical, not theo- 
retical, and gives specific and exact directions, 
sufficient to enable any teacher to begin the wee 
bd A eee training. By mail, for examinatiion, 

*** BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE LIST of the 
above and other publications, and special 
circulars sent free to any address on appli- 
cation. Also, acopy of the EDUCATIONAL 

REPORTER, a publication devoted to pop- 

ular instruction. 


vison, Blakeman & Company, 


753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


D, APPLETON & 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
I, 


A History of the United States 
and its People. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. By 
EDWARD EGGLESTON. With Maps, Prints 
in Colors, and numerous I)lustrations. 
Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


This novel and most beautiful volume, aithough 
primarily intended for schcols,is calculated to de- 
light young readers out of school, and readers of all 
ageseverywhere, It is charmingly written, and il- 
lustrated abundantly ina novel and most effective 
manner. 


CO. 


II. 
The Origin of Floral Struc- 


tures 


THROUGH INSECT AND OTHER 
AGENCIES. By the Rev. GEORGE HEN- 
SLOW, Professor of Botavy. Queen’s Col- 
lege. ‘‘ International Scientific Series.” 
With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, 
Price, $1.75. 

“ Much has been written on the structure of flow- 
ers, and it might seem almost superfluous to attempt 
to say anythiog more on the subject; but it is only 
within the last few years that a new literature has 

sprung up, ia which the authors have described their 

ervations and given their interpretations of the 
uses of floral mechanisms, more especially in connec- 


tion with the processes of fertilization.’ Fro m Intro- 
duction. 


II. 


Seven Conventions. 


By A. W. CLAsson. 
$1.00. 


The seven conventions here cousidersd are, the 
Federal Convertion, five of the ratifying Conven- 
tions, and the Charleston Convention of 1860, design- 
ed as an aid to the study of the Constitution. 


12mo, cloth. Price, 





For sale by all booksellers; or any volume sent by the 
publishers, by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


1,3 AND 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1872. 


THE RELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY, 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Illustrations produced by the most ps Aarne photo- 
mechanieal, photo-lithographic and phote-engrav- 
ing precesses. 


Lithographic her of Every Descrip- 
tion. 
DONALD RAMSAY Treasurer. 
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THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
for BOSERING HS. pA Yoconewise,. has J 


ill reopen September 26th, at 66 Bayard 


Miss BARTLETT'S x oti treme nnd 
Day School for young ladies, 33 Wall St.,.New Haven, 
Ct.. 7 will open Sept. 25. Circulars euusent application. 


ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
BY cuse, N. Y., may be Gopen ded 
an teu suitable teachers and to inform no others. 


ST... PHILADETI PHTA, PA. 
1434 PL DEMOISELLE BONAMES’ 
French Home Schoo! foreSix Young Ladies, reopens 
Sept. 26th. Thorough Course in English and French. — 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Twenty Instructors. 


ns October 3d. Address Hon. E. H, ene 
T, Dean, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, M 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


School of Medicine. 
THREE AND FOUR YEARS’ COURSES. 


This School gives thorough and solid instruction in 
all branches of medicine. The Sixteenth Year begins 
Thursday, Uct. 11th, 88. Entrance Examinations, 
Monday and Tuesday, Oct. 8th and 9th. For an- 
nouncements send to 
I, TT, TALBOT, M.D., 
66 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


PROOK LYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. — 

138 Montague Street.—The 38th year of this Fam- 

ov Roasting School for Young Ladies will begin Sep- 

ber 26th. Superior advantages for the study of 

ha the ancient and modern languages and special 
pecparation for Saree’ i WEST. 

n, ’ , 
N _ MARY A. BRIGHAM,s PTincipa’s. 


THE BRYANT SCHOOL, Rng 


1h I., N.Y. 

23 miles from_N. Y., overlooking L: I. Sound. An 
Incorporated hatin for oys English, 

Ciassical, Commercial. Miltary. organization wider 

graduate of U. 8S. M. A. (West Point). Buildings, 
grounds and general equipment unsurpassed. Apply to 
seo. Bruce Cortelyou, Principal. 























WASHINGTON, Mo D. C.. 1 tah ize of 
arding and Da ool for 
“The Cedars,” “ Young Ladies. d 
Special Cour:rein Literature. Miss EARLE. 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT PAUL, 
Garden City, L. I. Boarding School for Boys. Accom: 
modations unsurpassed; thorough preparation for Har- 
vard, ‘eo Yale, Trinity, etc. 16 teachers em- 
ployed. Military system under a United States Arm 
Offiver. Address C! gale STURTEVANT MOORE, 

B. (Harvard), Head Master. 


CURLTENBa™ ACADEMY, BOARDING 
/ School for Boys, on Chelten Hills, near Philadel- 
hia. Extensive bs : 








miidings. cha 





REW Ae DIES’ SEMINAR ¥, Carmel, N Y. 
234 vear opens Sept. 12. Healthful, homelike, thor- 
ough. [ljlustrated circuiar. GEO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


EVELYN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


Fall term begins September 19th, 1£88. Entrance ex- 
aminations September !7th and isth. Circulars sent 
on application to J. H. McILVAINE. President. 








SEND for ee, Orta ne of Rooks of 
ROBER & BROTHERS, 


3301 o£, bs New York, 





38 PARK Row 
NEWS PAPER “ADVERTISING. AGEN. 
Boneht out S. PETTENGILL & Co.. April. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
MCHALE, ROHDE & Co., 7 and 9 Courtlandt St., N.Y. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 








AARPER’S M. GAZING, . . om, Vear.......000+ $4 00 
A ere OEE, 6 co  — cceccccosse 400 
HARPER'S AZAR, eescececs 400 
HA RPERS YOUNG PEOPLE, *  2.....007.: 200 

ae on —- CATALOGUE sw be sent by mail 


GARPER & B & BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE NW. Y. 
MUSIC. 


Hymn Books 
Slightly Damaged. 


We have alot of Hymn and Tune 
Books slightly damaged by water 
in our late fire, for sale at a great 
reduction, including “Songs for 
the Sanctury,” “Spiritual Songs,” 
“Laudes Domini,” ete. Send for list. 
Tuer Century Co., 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 


J. CHURCH Co.. Music Publishers. Cincinnati. 0 




















EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
7 EAST MTH STREET, N. Y. 
FOR YOUNG 


ABBOTT ACADEMY “vinies: 


The sixtieth year opens on Thursday, September 
13th. For circulars, apply to W.F. Draper; for ad- 
mission, to Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal, 
Andover, Mass. 


ALEXANDER INSTITU TE PILIrs RY 
Boarding-School, White Plains, N ¥] fitted 
for college or business. References, or Sam 3 Ls 
Alexander, D.D, Kev. Wendell Prime, D.D., 

York Observer. Principal, O. R. Willis, A.M., Ph. "hd 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


e term opens Wednesday, Sept. 5th, 1888. On the 
at of that day the Rev. Timothy G. Parling, 
D.D., will be inaugurated Professor of Sacred Rhe 
ric and Posorel we Addresses by the aoe. 
Hen . Booth, D.D. (or by his alternate, the Rev. 
Wm. TWaith, D.D.), and by Professor Darling. 











FOR 

ELMIRA COLLEGE WOMEN, 

der care of the Syn w York. Cuurse of 
b UC to that of The bent Cale. Scientific and 
Special courses, with classical preparatory derart- 
ment. Best advantages in Music and Art. Butlding 
with best modern improvements; heated by steam, 
and furnished with an sieve ator. Astronomical Ubser- 
vatory—Museum and Art Ga it Terms wmodesste. 
Address Pres’t A. W. COWLES, LL.D., Elmira, N. Y. 


FLUSHING INSTITUTE, Flushing, N.Y. 
Boarding School for Younes . Men and Boys. Opens 

Monday, Sept. lith. Addre: 
ee ~= A. FAIRCHILD. _ 


VORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTF. 
3lst year begins Sept. 10th. Superb new buildings, 
steam heat; 6 graduating courses t¢r ladies and gen- 
tlemen, including College Preparatory and Commer- 
cial; Music, Art, Oratory. 13 Teachers; 4 Literary 
Societies; a Free Lectures each Term; Free Tuition 
to Normal Cl s. Board, farnished roem, fuel, 
light, washing, and all studies necessary to gradua- 
tion, except Art and Music. $185 per year. Send for 
catalogue. Jos. E. KING, D. D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE "Younes Gadics, 


The Thirty-Fifth Year. For Conan ete. address 
Rev. Geo Gannett. D.D., 69 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass. 


THE MISSES GRAHAM 


willreopen their Bras and day schoo! on Tuesday, 
October 2d. 63 FIFTH AVENU UE, New York, 


HEMPSTEAD (Long Island) I INSTITU TE, 
A Boarding School for Boys under 13 years old. Man- 
agement and studies adapted to age. 28th year. $240. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. 35d year begins Sept. léth, 1688. Classical, 
—« Business, Primary Departmen 

OSEPH ALDEN SHAW, AM. Head Master. 


DR. HOLBROOK’S 


MILITARY SCHOOL, 


SING SING, N. Y. 
Reopens Thursday evening, September Lith. Address 
Rev D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph. D. 


- IRVING INSTITUTE, 
TAKRRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, 

Offers unusual advantages to eon seeking the best 

instruction for their boys. A home school with re- 

Address A. ARMAGNAC, Ph.D. 


VY HALL SEMINARY. FOR YOUNG LADIEs. 
es ETON, N.J. 28th year begins Sept. 19th. 
rior advantages at moderate rates; a AH hata of 
able teachers making every department specia 
Address, Rev. HENRY REEVES, Ph.D.. Principal. 


Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE. 
































fined surroundings. 








Announcements for the next academic 


year are now ready, and will be sent on ap- 





plication. 








3 fourteen resi 





149 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


MARY EVANS, PRINC 


AKE nent SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. Jocetice 1 plossent and by Ithfal. 
le 


Course of Study extended im 
Sept. 6th, 1888. 











MR. AND MRS. KINGSLEY’S SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
2% East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


LYNDON HALL, 


POUGBRKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A Girls’ School of the best class. Co!lege Prepara- 
tory and Academic Courses, Languages, Art, gad 
Address SAMUEL WELLS BUCa. A.M., Pri 


OUNT HOLLY AY f J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 


Healthful born homelike. 
HENRY M. WALRADT (YAL¥) Principal. 


MISS MITTLEBERGER 


and MISS BLAKEMORE’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, 0 
Reopens September 27th, 1888. All departments in 
charge of specialists. Thorough preparation for Col- 
ege. 














MICHIGAN FEMALE | SEMINA RV FOR 
the higher education of women. College 
Preparatory and advanced curse of Study, Modern 
Languages, oe and Art. Commodius building, 
steam-hea assenger elevator: terms, 22d 
year. Opens 8 ent. 6th. Send for catalogue L. and ad- 
dress ISABELLA G. FRENCH, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
Cocerss, the spacious country seat of JAY COOKE, will 
becin its thirty-ninth year, Wednesday, Sept. 26th. 
For circulars,apply to PRINCIPALS, ho School 
Post Office, Montgomery County. Pa. 





rincipals. Emeritus Privcipals. 
Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, MISS M t BONNEY, 
Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 


Pougheen ie WW. Y.) Military Institute, 


ages. College. Business, West Point. Name 
this is lication. Illustrated et ogte 
C. B. WARRING, Ph.D. Principal. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE 

NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 

Preparatory and Business for Young Men 
College for Ladies. 12 Teachers. Full Courses in 
English Languages, Engineering, Gymnastic Drill, 
Drawing, Painting and Music. $250 per year, 
Year opens Sept, 17th. Catalogues of 
W. H. BANNISTER, A.M. _ 


RIVERVIEW brane 


ear Eveperes therouamsy © or oe 
the ‘Government Academies, and Bus 
Dri BISBEE & AMEN, es Militar 


RUTGERS COLLEGE, 


EW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
Fail Beotinsten jor Admission, , x Oe 18th. 
Term opens September 19'h, 1888. 
Sloen Prizes for the at (Classical) Eatrence. 
Examinations: Ist, $40C (81 oe coeek & x 
cash). Twenty Protessors. No Tutors. The Classic- 
al Course is ample and thorou h. Elective Courses 
in History, Philosophy, Gree Jatin, German, 
French, Hebrew, Sanskrit, Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Physics and English Literature. in Junior 
and fentorZ 
THE SC TENTIFIC DEPARTMENT IS THE NEW 
JERSEY State COLLEGE, FIFTY FREE SCHOL- 


ARSHIP 
rintendent of Education 











poy Ang your County Su 
or to the President of the College. 

A practical Scientitic School of High Grade. Three 
Courses of Four Years each -“ Envineeriog and Me- 
chanics,” “ Agriculture and Chemistry.” and 

NEW COURSE IN ELECTRI crty 

Thorouch work, with careful field practice, in En- 
in'Chemés and Surveying. Careful Laboratory work 
in Chemistry, with full apparatus for each student. 

New Electrical apparatus. A well-equipped Astro- 
nomical Observatory for students’ use. 

A NEw $40,000 LABORATOR 
for the Chemical and Biological work vot the State 
Agricultural Expe riment Station and the State Col- 
lege under the * Match Bill’ appropriation of $15,000 
per annum. 

Re catalorue or any information  edezens IRVING 

S. UPSON, Livrerien. Ley Colleg 

nee EDWARDS Gates, 
.» LL.D., L.H.D., P’ t 


SEND for ities of pm » Young ladies? Sem- 
nary, Freehold, N. J. res opens Sept. 19th, 








1888, “Miss EUNICE D. SEWAI *Principal. 


SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, 


Pop ere Max tach ged j hak bs Cc. SHORT - 
F rincipal an roprietor. arvard 
Graduate.) Media, 4 . : 


PHILADELPHIA, Germantown, 


MISS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 202 and 24 West Chelten 
Ave., begins its tik vear SS ya 20th, 1888 The 
school has been APPROV by Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, and Miss Stevens is AUTHORIZED to 
students for the entrance examinations. Pupils 
the examinations in this school. 


Temple Grove Ladies’ Seminary, Saratoge 
Springs, N. Superior facilities for the higher 
Scienccs, Philosophy, Languages, Music, Paintirg 
esthetic and social culture. Thirty-fourth year be- 
gins Sept. 18 h. Address CHAS. F. Dowb. Ph.D., Pres. 


[JMION COLLEGE OF LAW. #2! term vs 


For cireylars address H. Booth »Chicago, IIL 


W ET WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies, opens Sept. 26th. {s provided 
for giving a superior education in Collegiate, ‘Eclectic 
and Preparatory Departments; also in Music and Art. 
Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Phila. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, 
Mass. Prepares boys for anv college er scientific 
school. Fall term opens saember 6th, 1888. Cata- 
logues and estre red yt! on lication. Ad 
dress Rev. WILLIAM GAL LAGI ER. Principal 
(late: Master Boston LATIN Sc HOOL). 


w tleen College for Young Women, 
MBERSBERG, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Fifty wae" southwest of Harrisburg in famous 

Cumberland Valley. From Baltimore four hours, 

bor ~y five, New port seven, Aeneas = nine 
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pe. — 8, Park, sane e 
Buiidings, pt Heat, “Gymnasium, Soo ae 





Worrall Hall, Peekskill, N. Y. 


For Young Bovs only, Send for ¢ Circular, 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE CITY. 


An institution of highest collegiate grade. All the 

advantages of a large city, the seat of Johns Hopkins 

University, Crease e libraries, and yay ay 

institutions. Cpsast Sept. 13th, ‘1888. cease or 

we orma*‘ion address tne President” HOF- 
KINS, Ph.D., Baltimore, Md. 


YounG LADIES fitting f for college received at Pater- 
son Seminary, Patersov, N.J. References Vpligaiey 
College and many others. A.B. WIGGIN, A.M., Pri 
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$Saday, Samp) 
$ 5 Bit Lines not under the my a re Wee 





rite Brew- 
ster’s Safety Rein Holder Co. Holly, Mich, 


A MONTH can be made 
S]p. A 00 $7 00 hy A for us. Agents 
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time tothed business. 5: be profita! 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[September 6, 1888. 
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Financial. 


GENERAL TRACY’S SPEECH. 


GENERAL TRACY, in his speech before 
the Saratoga Convention of last week, 
made a splendid exhibit of Republican 
principles in respect to the Tariff ques- 
tion, as now pending before the people. 
We give the speech as follows, and com- 
mend it to the attention of all our read- 
ers : 


“Gentlemen of the Convention: For the 
distinguished honor which you have con- 
ferred upon me by designating me to pre 
side over the preliminary organization of 
this Convention I sincerely thank you. You 
meet under circumstances of the gravest 
import. Not since 1864, when the Demo- 
cratic National Convention solemnly de- 
clared in its platform that the war for the 
Union was a failure, and demanded that it 
should be brought toa speedy end, has a 
more important political issue been present- 
ed to the American people than that pre- 
sented by President Cleveland’s Free Trade 
message and the Mills Bill. The issue of 
1864 involved the very existence of the na- 
tion; the issue of 1888 involves the contin- 
ued existence of our manufacturing indus- 
tries and our commercial prosperity. The 
answer which the nation made tothe quasi- 
treasonable demand of the Democratic 
Party in 1864 was an order to Grant to move 
on Richmond, and to Sherman to march 
from Atlanta tothe sea, The answer was 
effective. Lincoln was for the second time 
elected President, the War was not a fail 
ure, and the Union was preserved. Since 
the Democratic Party first yielded to thein- 
fluence of the South and assented to its de- 
mand that slavery should be perpetuated 
and extended into the free territories of the 
West, its existence has been a continued 
menace and danger to the peace and gener- 
al welfare of the country. To extend and 
perpetuate slavery and establish free trade 
was for years the leading and only policy of 
a united South, but in 1860 a united South 
was met bya united North, and slavery 
went down with secession and rebellion. 


‘* THEY LEARN NOTHING AND FORGET NOTH- 
ING. 

‘But the leaders of the South, like the 
Bourbons of Europe, learn nothing and for- 
get nothing. Excluded from power for 
twenty-five years, as soon as they feel them- 
selves again firmly seated in the saddle 
they demand the repeal of the present rev- 
enve system and the establishment of Free 
Trade, just as if nothing had happened in 
this country since 1860. The situation is 
alarming. Nothing inthe future of a na- 
tion can. I apprehend, be more certain than 
this—tbat if the policy of legislation indi- 
cated by the President’s Free Trade mes- 
sage aud the Mills Bill becomes the perma- 
nent policy of the country, the nation will 
suffer a disaster only to that it 
would have sustained by the triumph of 
the Rebellion itself. In this supreme emer- 
gency New York again becomes the pivotal 
state. If her people are made to seeclearly 
and to apprehend fully the danger that con- 
fronts us, the result is not doubtful. Gen- 
tlemen of the Convention, permit me to 
congratulate you that the present cam- 
paign finds the party acting under a wise 
and united leadership; and when united, 
the Republicans of New York are and al- 
ways were invincible. Why this demand 
for the repeal of our present revenue laws ? 
They have existed for twenty-seven years, 
and have come to be known and recog- 
nized the world over as the American pro- 
tective system. Why is the repeal of this 
system demanded now? Has it proved to 
be the source of financial panics and com- 
mercial revolutions’ Has it stopped the 
: pindles and looms in our factories? Has 
it put out the fires in our blast furnaces 
and rolling mills’ Has it paralyzed the 
energies of our people and arrested the 
growth and commercial progress of the na- 
tion? Nothing of the kind is pretended. 
On the contrary, it must be and is univer- 
sally admitted that never in the world’s 
history has a nation made such progress in 
the growth of population and in the accu- 
mulation of wealth as this country has 
made during the twenty-seven years we 
have enjoyed the blessings of a protective 
tariff. We have built and put in opera- 
tion during the last twenty years more 
than 100,000 miles of railroad; and I cbhal- 
lenge any one to point to any other coun- 
try that bas built 15,000 miles during the 
same period of time. In 1860 there was de- 
posited in our savings banks less than $150,- 
000,000 ; now we have deposited in the same 
banks more than $1,250,000,000, mainly the 
property of our laboring classes, 


second 





“HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF. 


**T cannot stop here to cite the numerous 
proofs of our unparalleled increase in 
wealth. Mulhall, the English statistician, 
says that this Republic has for a quarter of 
a century laid up $885,000,000 each year—a 
sum equal to the annual accumulations of 
England, France and Germany combined. 
What then is the trouble with our present 
conditien? Why should the country change 
from the protective system under which we 
have enjoyed such great prosperity to a 
tariff for revenue only? This is not the 
first time we have been asked to make a 
revenue tariff. At the command of the 
South the country has repeatedly tried the 
experiment of revenue tariff, and I believe 
it may be truthfully affirmed that in every 
instance such experiment has been followed 
by financial disaster. In 1833 an act was 
passed providing that duties should be 
gradually reduced until they reached 20 
percent. The final reduction was not to be 
reached until 1842. Under the diminishing 
duties importations largely increased, fac- 
tories were closed, business came to a stand- 
still, laborers were idle, and the financial 
panic of 1837 was precipitated upon the 
country. This was undoubtedly the most 
disastrous commercial revulsion the coun- 
try has ever experienced. Bankruptcy was 
well-nigh universal. 

‘In 1840 the Whig Party nominated for 
President William Henry Harrison, the 
grandfather ot our next President. He was 
triumphantly elected, as the grandson will 
be triumpbavtly elected next November, 
and the protective tariff of 1842 was the re- 
sult of that election. At once the condition 
of the country begapv to improve. In 1844, 
the Democrats nominated James K. Polk, 
of Tennessee, for the Presidency. Notwith- 
standing the fact that he was a declared 
Protectionist, the Whigs believed and 
charged that it was the intent of the Demo- 
cratic Party, in case of success, to repeal 
the protective tariff of 1842. Sostrongly 
was this charge pressed home upon the 
Democratic Party that it was compelled in 
the State of Pennsylvania to inscribe upon 
its banners: ‘Polk, Dallas and the Tariff of 
1842.’ And Northern Democrats every- 
where stoutly affirmed that in case of the 
success of the Democratic Party the Tariff 
of 1842 would be maintained. Polk was 
elected, and, as the Whigs bad predicted, 
on coming into power the party repealed 
the protective tariff of 1842, and substituted 
in its place a tariff for revenue only. This 
act is known as the Tariff of 1845. 


‘PANIC WAS DELAYED, BUT NOT AVERTED. 

‘*Fortunately for the Democratic Party, 
there were several intervening causes whick 
served to postpone the natural and legiti- 
mate effects of this tariff upon the business 
of the country. The Mexican War com- 
pelled the Government to put out large 
sums of money, which stimulated trade, in- 
creased markets, and gave additional em- 
ployment to labor. The famine of 1847, 1848 
and 1849 in Europe gave a market to an ex- 
tent hitherto unknown for our agricultu- 
ral products, and finally came the discovery 
of gold in California, followed by the pro- 
duction of $60,000,000 gold per annum. This 
inflated all classes of business, and while it 
postponed, it did not avert, the disastrous 
effects of the legislation of 1846. The bal- 
ance of trade was largely against the coun- 
try; all the gold obtained from California 
was sent to Europe to pay for goods im- 
ported, and the financial condition of the 
country was most unsatisfactory. President 
Fillmore, on December 2d, 1851, in his mes- 
sage to Congress, speaking of the condition 
of the country, said: 

‘** The value of our exports of breadstuffs 
and provisions. which it was supposed the 
incentive ot a low tariff and large importa- 
tions from abroad would have greatly aug- 
mented, has fallen from 368,701,921 in 1847 
to $26,051,373 in 1850, and to $21,848,653 in 
1851, with a strong probability, amounting 
almost to a certainty, of a still further re- 
duction in the current year. The policy 
which dictated low rates of duties on for- 
eign merchandise, it was thought by those 
who promoted and established it, would 
tend to benefit the farming population of 
this country by increasing the demand and 
raising the price of agricultural productsin 
foreigu markets. The foregoing facts, how- 
ever, seem to show incontestably that no 
such result has followed the adoption of 
this policy.’ 

** Again he said in his message of Decem- 
ber 6th, 1852: ‘Without repeating the argu- 
ments contained in my former message in 
favor of discriminating protective duties, I 
deem it my duty to call your attention to 
one or two other considerations affecting this 
subject. The first is the effect of large im- 
portations of foreign goods upon our cur- 
rency. Most of the gold of CaNfornia, as 





fast as it is coined, finds its way directly to 
Furope in payment for goods purchased. 
In the second place, as our manufacturing 
establishments are broken down by compe- 
tition with foreigners, the capital invested 
in them is lost, thousands of honest and in- 
dustrious citizens are thrown out of em- 
ployment, and the farmer to that extent is 
deprived of a home market for the sale of 
his surplus products. In the third place, 
the destruction of our manufactures leaves 
the foreigner without competition in our 
market, and he consequenily raises the price 
of the article sent here for sale, as is now 
seen in the increased cost of iron imported 
from England.’ 

‘“*In December, 1857, President Buchanan, 
in his annual message to Congress, said: 
‘The earth has yielded her fruits abundant- 
ly and has bountifully forwarded the toil of 
the husbandman. We have possessed all 
the elements of material wealth in rich 
abundance, and yet, notwithstanding all 
these advantages, our country in its mone- 
tary interests is at the present moment in 
a deplorable condition. In the midst of 
unsurpassed plenty in all the productions 
and in all the elements of natural wealth, 
we find our manufactures suspended, our 
public works retarded, our private enter- 
prises of different kinds abandoned, and 
thousands of useful laborers thrown out of 
employment and reduced to want.’ 


DISASTER AND RUIN IN 1857. 


‘* The evil day. altho postponed by the 
causes I have referred to, came finally in 
1857. A still further reduction of duties in 
that year precipitated financial revulsion. 
The panic of 1857 wrought disaster and 
ruin to nearly every financial interest of the 
country. And this continved up to the 
election of Mr. Lincoln in 1860. Thus it will 
be seen that every great financial panic 
which has occured in the country since rev- 
enue tariffs were first adopted has, with the 
single exception of the panic of 1872, oc- 
curred under a revenue tariff. And that 
no relief came to the country from the 
financial depression following these panics, 
until the revenue tariff had been repealed 
and a protective tariff substituted in its 
place. The revenue tariff of 1872 wasthe re- 
sult of the excessive inflation of the curren- 
cy by paper money issued during and for the 
purposes of war. Commercial prosperity 
under a protective tariff and financial ad- 
versity and disaster under a revenue tariff, 
are, asit seems to me, but the legitimate 
results of the two systems. 

‘Let us examine briefly the principles 
upon which the different systems proceed, 
and see if this is not true. First, then, 
what is protection for revenue en)y ? The 
late Robert J. Walker, of Mississippi, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under President 
Polk, and the authorof the revenue tariff of 
1848, says: ‘ The only true maxim is that 
which experience demonstrates will bring 
in each case the larger revenue at the low- 
est rate of duty; and that no duty be im- 
posed upon any article above the lowest 
rate which will yield the largest amount of 
revenue.’ The Cobden school of political 
science puts it thus: ‘The moment it is 
made clear that a taxisa benefit to home 
producers then the free-trade dogma con- 
demns it.’ The test is simple and easy of 
application. 

‘** Free trade or a revenue tariff does not 
allow any import duties being imposed on 
such articles as are likewise produced at 
home. Under a revenue tariff the duty 
would be imposed on tea, coffee, sugar, 
spices, and ali articles which we do not sup- 
ply at all or supply inadequately for the de- 
mand of the home market. If these should 
fail to yield the largest amount of revenue.’ 
The Cobden school of the like of which are 
produced at home, then, in the language of 
the late Secretary Walker, ‘the duty im- 
posed should be that which experience has 
demonstrated will bring in each case the 
largest revenue with the lowest rate of 
duty,’ and, according to the Cobden school, 
in no case should it be so large as to benefit 
in any degree the home producer. This is 
atariffforrevenueonly. A protective tariff 
is exactly the reverse of a revenue tariff.” 

The people of this state are largely in- 
terested in the protection of our home 
industry against the products of the pau- 
per labor of other countries ; and, if they 
understand their own interests, they will 
be very sure to defeat President Cleveland 
and Free Trade at the nextelection. The 
electoral vote of this state, being given for 
General Harrison, will settle the question. 


- 





It is reported that there is a prospect on 
foot to establish a new national bank in 
Chicago with a capital stock of $5,000,- 
000, and that Senator John Sherman 
would be at the head of it, with Hoyt 
Sherman. of Des Moines, as Vice Presi- 
dent or Cashier. There is no doubt but a 
combination of this kind, if the report be 
true, will assure success. 





MR. LITCHMAN’S LETTER. 


Mr. CHARLES H. LiITcHMAN, the General 
Secretary of the Knights of Labor, has 
addressed a letter to the Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, in which 
he sets forth his reasons for favoring the 
Protection of American industries as 
against the Free Trade heresies of the 
President’s message and the Mills Bill,and 
offers his services to the Committee in aid 
of the election of Harrison and Morton. 
Recognizing the fact that the candidate of 
either the Republican or the Democratic 
Party will be the next President, and also 
the wide distinction between these two 
parties on the Tariff question, he proposes 
to help the party whose success, in his 
judgment, will best promote the interests 
of labor in this country. We give below 
the following extracts from his letter: 


“The conflict is between the American 
system, as represented by the Republican 
Party,which would foster and encourage the 
labor of our own people and retain for them 
the market and wages of our own country, 
and the British system, as represented by 
the Democratic Party, which would break 
down the barriersof protection and throw 
open our home market to the production cf 
foreign factories and foreign labor, thus 
making idle our own toilers and redncing 
to a lower level the standard of American 
wages. 

‘“* When the Knights of Labor and kin- 
dred organizations shall have obtained in 
foreign lands the same commanding posi- 
tion and influence enjoyed in the United 
States the inequality of wages will disap 
pear, not by leveling our wages down but 
by leveling their wages up. It is 
far better to level up than to levei down, 
as the larger the income the larger the pow- 
er to consume.”’ 


Mr. Litchman further says: 


‘“* While under Free Trade goods may »e 
cheaper to the consumer in certain lines, 
thelabor made idle in those lines must turn 
to other means of employment and thus by 
competition compel a lower rate of wages 
to those already employed therein. 

“The power of a workingman to consume 
depends upon what he receives for his la- 
bor. Unemployed, his power to consume, 
except in charity or in theft, ceases. I pre 
fer that America should be a land of 
workers rather thana land of thieves and 
paupers. 

‘* What is true of the individual is equally 
true of the nation. 

‘“‘The primary elements of wational 
wealth and national prosperity are produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption. What- 
ever affects the power of labor to consume 
affects the entire interests of the nation. 
Whatever lowers the wages of labor affects 
its power toconsume. An ‘ averagereduc- 
tion’ of 7 per cent. on the cost of goods im- 
ported will not compensate American labor 
for the loss of 100 per. cent. in wages in the 
lines affected, and of 10to50 per cent. in 
wages in the lines of employment by the sub- 
stitution of the free trade for the protec- 
tive system. Lhold it to be far wiser states- 
manship to build up and retain our home 
market by a system that protects American 
labor than to command a market in foreign 
lands secured by the wholesale degradation 
and pauperization of ourown people.” 


We give as follows the concluding par- 
agraphs of this letter: 


‘The theory of Protection advocated by 
the Republican Party is the same as the 
underlying principle upon which all labor 
organizations are founded. A friend to 
organized labor that believes in organiza- 
tion as a means to enhance and maintain 
wages cannot consistently oppose a party 
that applies to all labor the same principle 
of protection from unfair competition that 
the individual trade organization gives to 
the single trade. Trade organizations to 
aid in advancing wages inv their respective 
trades and the protective system demanded 
by the Republican Party will secure for all 
the toilers in the land a similar fostering 
care. 

“That this is clearly understood by most 
of the thinking leaders of organized labor 
is proved by the declaration recently made 
in favor of the American system and a home 
market by the presiding officers of the or 
ganization representing the iron and the 
glass industries of the United States. 
There is no better organization of any one 
trade than the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron and Steel Workers. There is 00 
trade more thoroughly organized or better 
disciplined than that of the Window Glass 
Workers, nor one in which higher wage 
are paid. The warnings of the officers rep 
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resenting those trades against free trade 
are very significant and should be heeded. 

‘* A careful consideration of all these facts 
convinces me that the present is a grave 
crisis in the political affairs of our country 
and that I have no right to remain silent. 
My position as general secretary of the 
Knights of Labor has given me an intimate 
knowledge of the various phases of the labor 
question, and from the knowledge thus 
gained I do not hesitate to say that the tri- 
umph of the Democratic Party, dominated 
by intolerance in the South and British 
free-trade sentiment in the North, would 
be the most serious blow to organized laborit 
could possibly receive. 

“T cannot remain inactive in such a con- 
flict. Therefore, to you and your associates 
of the National Republican Committee, as 
the representatives of the Republican Party, 
I offer my services in any position or capac- 
ity where they may be desirable or be 
thought most useful to aid in securing the 
success of Harrison and Morton, the repre- 
isentatives in this campaign of the American 
dea of protection to American labor.” 


It is not at all surprising that the Times, 
of this city, having joined the Democratic 
Party, and committed itself to the Free 
Trade message of the President, under the 
pretense of ‘‘ Tariff Reform,” should seek 
to break the force of these clear and 
truthful statements of Mr. Litchman. 
What the Knights of Labor are seeking 
to accomplish is to promote the interests 
of labor in this country; and this is pre- 
cisely the end at which tariff protection 
aims, alike in respect to the rate of wages 
and full employment for workingmen. 
If wage-earners, whether Knights of 
Labor or not, understand their true in- 
terests as involved in this question, they 
certainly will not vote for President 
Cleveland. 


———— >—_—___—_——_——_—— 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


‘THE local money market presents much 
the same condition as reported last week 
in this column. The rates on call loans 
show no change from the easy figures 
then quoted and the offerings continue to 
be abundant, notwithstanding the better 
demand there was developed for mercan- 
tile as well as speculative purposes and 
the shipment of money to the West for 
the moving of the crops, which has de 
pleted the large bank reserves which have 
existed to a considerable extent. Money 
can be well spared, however, as the re- 
serves this year amount to nearly five 
times as much as they were this time last 
year; but conservative bankers are of 
the opinion that the Western demand 
for money from this center will not 
be as large as it was last year 
from the fact of the increased volume of 
circulation and the better supply of 
available funds to the local banks, which 
results in an easy morey market that is 
likely to last some time. The indications 
are very satisfactcry in the New York 
market for the future; there is an abun- 
dance of money to meet all requirements 
at steady rates. The rates of domestic 
exchange at interior points are against 
this center, and it is expected that the 
local market will continue easy at least 
for the month to come. Call loans at the 
Stock Exchange and bankers’ balances 
bave been available on good stock collat- 
eralat 14@2 per cent., but there has been 
very little doing in time loans, which are 
nominally quoted at 83@4 percent. Com- 
mercial paper fairly active and steady. 
First-class bills with sixty or ninety days 
to run have been taken at 44@5 per cent. 
discount, four months at 5@3}, and good 
single-named paper at 53@63. 


STOCK MARKET, 


Taking into consideration the prevalent 
desir® that always exists on the stock 
market to bull prices on the least occa- 
sion, the present conservative feeling 
that predominates is phenomenal when 
you look at the improvement in the rela- 
tions of the roads that have been cutting 
rates and warring against one another. 
The increased earnings that have been re- 
ported and the large demand there is 
for coal, togethcr with easy money, the 
business of the market has been 
moderate and no disposition has 
been shown on the part of the bulls to 
make any aggressive movement. It is 





evident that* hose who hold stocks are 
waiting for a rise and the outside public 
to come into the market to relieve them 
ata profit. The outside interest has been 
very moderate, but there is a confident 
expectation that in a few weeks in re- 
sponse to the favorable and encouraging 
outlook there will be an active invest- 
ment from that quarter. Throughout the 
week the market has ruled moderately 
active and steady. There is some hesita- 
tion on the part of large operators which 
prevents the development of a bull 
market. Prices, however, have shown an 
upward tendency. 


U. 8S. BONDS. 
The government bond market was 
strong and prices firm, but sales were 


very moderate. The following are the 
closing quotations: 


Bid. Asked. 
46s. 1891. Registered..... ............- 10054 106% 
6p. 15B, COMO... 0. coe cvces.e 165, iC6%G 
Bp ees SNE oo sccnscccscesececes <7 18 
By See IE 56. csivescivcccccccsee -012B4 12834 
Currency 6s. 1805........... etnelih «bene 120 ie 
Currency 46, 1806....... ...csseo0 «... 122K 
I UT Sscncces: cvevncnssee 125% 
RE Sle Nr dvicnsccccvccsenserads 18 
Currency 66, 1800..........se0008 Klee 131 


BANK STATEMENT, 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued last week 
showed a decrease in surplus reserve of 
$4 236.800. The banks now hold $16,- 
766,625 in excess of the legal require- 
ments. The changes in the averages show 
an’ increase in loans of $2,983,900, a de- 
crease in specie of $4,397,800, an increase 
in legal tenders of $53,200, a decrease in 
deposits of $431,200, and a decrease in 
circulation of $43,200 


BANK STOCKS. 


The following are the closing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 














- Asked. Bid. Asked. 

America..... 174 ;Mechanics’. 68 

American E 139 1 Mercantile 155 

Asbury Park....— 103 |Merchants’ - 

Bowery Nat...... 200 — |Merchants’ Ex... _ 

Butch’ taDrov 8. 167 Market & euiton.l7l = — 

Broadway........265 - | Mech’ 3 Seuss. 155 -~ 

MABE. 2... 2000000028 x! - ee os 12 

" = ae... wk 0 _ 

— assa Im 5 

3300 [New Y: 2 — 

1294¢' Ninth Nat’ Lia 

rd jNorth America.. Mas 155 

— ‘North River..... Is 6142 

— |New York Co.....0 — 

ae 143 |N. Y. Nat'l Ex...120 1% 
ASL 


11385 — |Ortental 200 
Eleventh. Ward. “150 5 
“rst Nat’l......2000 


- 
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Seaboard Nat’ ae 0 
Secona Nat'l.... 
Seventh Nav’l....12 20 
og! ot N'wY hig 





Gartield..... 
Greenwich...... 
Hanover.......... 4 
Hudson River. 
lup’t’s & T° wae 3. teu 
Irving.. ... 148 
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West Side Bank.200 


160 
Maalson square. 1 
FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Charles I. De Baum, the Assistant Cash- 
ier of the Park Bank, in this city, who 
absconded in April when he was a de- 
faulter to the amount of $95,000, was ar- 
rested last Thursday night at Stanstead 
Junction, Province of Quebec, barely 200 
feet from the line, by Canadian officers, 
having been run down by Detective Ser- 
geant Sheridan, of Inspector Byrnes’s 
staff. Extradition papers are ready, 
and, after they have been approved at 
Ottawa, the prisoner will be brought to 
New York. 

If our readers want reliable informa- 
tion in regard to investments in govern- 
ment bonds, we refer them to the circu- 
lar issued by Harvey Fisk & Sons, the 
well-known bankers, No. 28 Nassau 
Street, this city. To be had on applica- 
tion. 

Messrs. Moore & Schley, of 26 Broad 
Street, are offering a limited amount of 
Western Union Telegraph Company’s 
Collateral Trust Bonds having fifty 
years to run and bearing five per cent. 
interest. Full information can be ob- 


tained from them. 
% KANSAS FARM 0% 
LOANS. 
Best of security: 15 years’ successful experience 
$3,000,000 loaned ; not a dollar of interest or principa 


lost to investors; best of reference all through the 
East. Send tothe 


8.L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE 00., 
Wichita, Kansas, 


for their circular giving full information about Kan- 
sas and Kansas mortgages. 











UNITEB STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request either per- 
sonally at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMES < 7 NEW YORK rer am AND 
TIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
es... saan forall ~ohemreerome Securitics 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain fad Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
a and West Indies. 


Issié Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
ake Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
Sarwan THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
H AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, “SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool, 
United States Government Financial Agents, 
England. 








FDMUND KIMBA AL L, , Vice- Prest. cof three in- 
corporated Banks and one investment Co. of Dako- 
ta.offers selected municipal and county bonds, first 
mortgage bonds, netting 6 to 10 per cent. interest. 
Long and successful experience. Correspondence 
invited. 10 First Street, Troy, N. Y. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 


ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT 


Feros DAN 
Gri 


Perfect title, ausolute security, rene t payme =. 
ood character our invariable requiremeats, Col- 


ections free. Send for pamphlet with 

forms and references +4 East and ae 

MINNEAPOLIS, ( MINNESOTA. 
anking House of 


HENRY dig & Co., 











“INTEREST ALLOWED( ON N DEPOSI’ rACC OU NTS. 


Western Union 
Telegraph Company 


9 PER CENT. 50- YEAR 


COLLATERAL TRUST BOND, 
DUE 193s. 


Interest Payable in New York, 
January and July. 

We offer for sale a limited amount of the above 
bonds, secured by a deposit of securities with the 
MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY of New York. 
Copies of the bond and deed of trust can be inspected 
at our offices, where full information will be fur- 
nished. 

We recommend these bonds as a desirable invest- 


MOORE & SCHLEY, 


26 Broad Street, New York, 
IRVING A. EVANS & CO., 


53 State Street, Boston, 


Yor fr 


ANSAS CITY 
PAID-UP Pe AND eee Si. 140,000.09. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Real tate Mortgages drawing 6 Per Cent 
Interest. AMUEL M. JARVIS, President. 
ROLAND R. ConKLaN, Secretary. 
Eastern Office, 239 Broadway. New York. 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. 
Over 300 of the finest Farms in the State fully e- 
scribed. A fine colored Ba | Map ot Michigan 
urnished for i0cents in sta a. 

. B.—I desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on oa ) in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished 


GEO. W. Rk 
REAL ESTATE AND’ LOAN AGENT 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


8% MORTGAGE BONDS 6% 


»t Bonds to Net 7 
by Title Insurance 














mines c ipal, County, Water averks and 
Railway 


pn GAREANR 4 0 Remmers 





The Davidson Investment Company 
WICHITA, KANSAS. 
Capital Steck $400,000, Surplus $60,000, 


J.O. DAVIDSON, Pres't. N.C. KNIGHT, Sec’y. 


Offers to careful investors its Ten-Year Debentures 
and Five Year Guaranteea Rea! Estate Mortgages, 
drawing Spee cent., payable semi-annually. 

Within the past fourteen years the company have 
placed large amounts of Mortgages and Debentures 
without the loss of a single doilar, either to 
themselves or clients. embracing New England col- 
leges, savings banks, insurance companies, estates, 
trust ‘companies, and numerous private individuals, 
and to all of whom we refer. 

Send for pamphlets war circulars. 

69 read wey, New York. 
Sit Sears Building. Boston, 
Nutt’s Block. Nashua, N. H. 


7 PER CT. GUARANTEED MURTGAGES. SEMI- 
ANNO AL INTEREST. PAYA BLE AT THE IM- 
PORTERS AND TRADERS NAT'L BAN K.N. Y¥. 
The Guaranty Investment Compan 


OF ATOmIAU, KAN., Eastern Office, 1) Broadway 
pital, $250,006. "Total Liability, $300 
Invi ee purchasing our securities ave carta 
placed and well-secured mortgages. Vor full infor- 
mation and our monthly bulletins, call apon or ad- 
dress THE GUARANTY INVESTMENT CO., 
191 ibaa ay, New York. 


A NEW INVESTMENT. 


10% BONDS 10% 


Interest Guaranteed, Payable in 
Boston, 
IN APRIL AND OCTOBER, 


The usual objection to high rates of interest is NOT 
applicable to these bonds. Nearly $800,000 already 

iaced with shrewd New Englaed investors, Over 

500,000 of the entireissue of $1,000,008 already mar- 
keted. In addition to the bonds, astock bonus is 
gy en that will yield a large profit on the investment. 

alt Fe particulars and local references given on ap- 
plication. 


THE WINNER INV! INVESTMENT CO.,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State Street, Boston, 


Gy and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 


COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street, N. VY. 


f£astern Offices: 











$450,000 


CITY OF ST. PAUL 
41-2% BONDS, 


Maturing 1918. 


Principal and Interest payable in New 
York, 


BREWSTER, COBB & ESTABROOK, 


35 Congress Street, Boston. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in the best portions of lowa and Dakota 
Also mortgages on business and residence properties 
, a — Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 


DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO,, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Or, R. E. Carpenter ‘% Park Row, N. 
Edward Forsythe, 703 Walnut Street. Phila. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST Kansas. 


Capital, - - . $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


8. — THACHER, Prest Nat. Bank, Lawrence. Kan., Prest. 
G. W. E. GriFFitH, President Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
Lawrence, Kansas, General Manager. 

F. M. Perkins, Ist Vice-Pres. y. B. BCL, 2d Vice- Pres. 
P. E. EMERY, a We H. PERKINS, Secretary. 
B. A. AMBLER, Treasurer. 
ehapent OFFICES, 

ALBANY.N.Y. M.V. B. BULL & Co. A rs N.Y.&N.E 
40-42 Wali St., N.Y. City. Wa. T. vase, Manager, 
HERESA.N.Y. R.C. COLLIS, Ag 
1028. 4th St., RBEADA.. Pa, FR RANK SKINWER Mur, 
Vrite for ‘full information. 
L. H. PERKING Secretary Lavrer*e, Kansas, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 


_ Entrance through the Rank. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
No, 1 Broadway, New York. 











LOGAN C, MURRAY, Presidevt, 
SVAN @. HERMAN, Cashier. 


_ Transacts a General I Banking Business, 


PER CENT. 
Guaranteed lowa Loans. 


— SUMS OF $200 TO $5,000. 


New Ei England Mortgage & Investment Co., 


Des Moines, lown, 
Abundant References. 


A_sovin_ 


annum first mort 
Rata 





PEA cen] 


gages on productive 
te. Loans approved by Tacoma 
ational Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
WAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
ALLEN 0, MASON. Tacoma, Wash. Ter 
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United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a eget depository for am paid 
into court, and is authorizedto act as guardian or 
trustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of business, 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, will 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
Gro. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLISS, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
ERASTUS CORNING, WILLIAM H. Macy, JR., 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, CHARLES E. BILL, 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, WM. D. SLOANE. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant See retary. 


x THE EQU ITABLE MORTGAG E co 
CE ns é0 snnctnssarnnnscnnceses 00,600 
208 BROADWAY. New t "4 


Five Year Investments at 
7%. 


Safe mortgages on improved farms and securliy 
reinforced by the guaranty of an incorporated com- 
pany. 

Authorized Copical, | $250.0 

£ iapleal: $100,000. 

Also Debe ae Bonds at ‘2 per cent secured by 
deposit of first An in, loans. 


VERMONT LOAN & TRUS? COMPANY, 


WESTERN OFFICE: GRAND FORKS AK: 
EASTERN OFFICE: ATTL EHORO- VT, 
rite us for particulars. 


C. H. GRAVES & CO., 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 


Mortgage Loans and Investments, 
Correspondence Invited. 


0 and One-half the 
Profits on 


Guaranteed Investment Contracts 

WE invest money ip Keal Estate and give contracts 
whereby we agree to use our best judgment in buying. 
Take tithe im your name and sell when good profits 
can be realized. We agree to return to you the 
principal, s per cent. interest, and one-half of all profits 
above tha Yor our services, and our guaranty, we 
receive the balance of the profit in lieu of Commis- 
sions. Inlong experience, we have never failed to 
realize for our clients a handsouwe profit. 

Send for [Investment Contract and references. 


Richardson Day & Co. Duluth Minn. 
— 7 GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
7% DEBENTURE BONDS ZI 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, ©xsicana, 


Capital fully paid $300,000, Surplus $54,- 

oo. 16 years’ experience. Nota dollar lost. 

TO INY ESTORS 

If strength and safety in investme nts have weight 
with you we invite you to examine carefully our mode 
of doing business and the securities we offer. Qur 
loans are made on lands of great fertility at conserva- 
tive valuations based on their actual producing capac- 
ity, Fyucipet Ce iaterest of all loans payable in 
New York (¢ New York Office, 100 Broadway. 
ABRAM. 3. C NpERHIL L, Manager. 


J. Cc. & R. M. HUNTER, 
Real Estate, 


WILSON G. HUNT. 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANTEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JaMes Low, 

Wa. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE. 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, 





AND 
MORTGAGE LOANS, 
DULUTH, MINN, 
Correspondence invited. Refer to American Ex- 


change Bank, Duluth. 


S. {FEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 7 to Sper cent. 
Semi-Annual Interest, Negotiatea by the W. B. 
Clark Investment Co., in sums of 8-200 and upward. 
Prompt payment ot P rincipal and Interest Coupons 
made and romiued fs lender without charge. 
BEST 1. OCATION INTHE UNION, Fifteen 
Years’ Experience. Ample Capital. Wideconnec- 
tions. Kefer to the Congregationakist. Send for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B, CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
incorporated. Capital $200,000. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


~ CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


Six percent.,and seven per cent, Interest 


payable semi-annually. Secured by First Mortgages 
on well improved farms in Dickinson County, Kan- 
sas. Sec urity worth from two to three times the 
amount of the loan. Fourteen years’ experience in 

lacing loans witheut a single loss to lenders. in- 
fe rest payable at Bank of Mortgagee, if desired. Ad- 


THOMAS KIRBY, Banker, Abilene, Kansas. 


7% FARM MORTGAGES 


Principaland Interest mt able in New York, and 

uaranteed by the Western gee a Trust Company. 
fash Cc apital and Surplus, $ 

This Company was orgs anize att 4 "1883, by its present 
managers, who personally conduct its business. The 
loans we offer for sale are complete, and the farm 
which secures the payment of the mortgage, was care- 
fully ny by our representative before we 
made the loan 

For full information and references apply to 

mcDONALD, President, 

Atthe Co.'s Eastern Office, No. 2 Wall St., N. V 


dress, 





| 





MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000, 


OFFERS IT 
PER C ENA wD CER TIEVED pone. 
PERG ENT A eh’ 
7 PER CENT, FARM ANH 
yierass | payable at ‘Chemical National Bank, New 
or 
All loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the 
yest, 
Twelve years’ experience and $3,000,000 invested 
without loss to anybod 
For varthoniara, 4 <ddven, Geo. H. Warner, 50 State 
St., New_York, or cheoomenny at SEDALIA, Mo 
Os A. CRANDALL, Prest. G.L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


D. G. PEABODY & CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and Goantr Property Bought, 
Sold a Exchanged, 
State, City, and Scheel Bonds 
Bo d sold, 
Money Invested.<8 and10 pers cent, Loans 
egotiated Prom 
me All the Chey inns. 


925 Seventeenth St., DENVER,COLO. 
SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital $1,000,000, Surplus, $250,000, 


Collections promptiy made on all points of the 
Northwest, and remitted for on day of payment. 


H.G. HARRISON. PRPuper. 
ENRY M. KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT 

F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, CASHIER 
PERRY UARRISON. ASST.-CASHIER. 


Correspondence Solicited, 


_E.S.NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 














References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO. 
Cash Capital $100,000. 


(E. GC. ROBERTSON & CO.) 
Western Mortgages. Debenture Bonds 


Greatest Security. Good rates. Best of References. 
Twelve years’ experience. $2,000,000, loaned witnout 
loss. Please sena for circular. 


280 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


THE AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT CO., 


150 Nassau Street,New York, 
Offer extraordinary inducements in 


oO INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
, A ALL GUARANTEED. 


Assets, Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,866,836 68. 
D. Send for full information and references. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital 3500,000. Surplus, $125,000 
First Mortgage Real] Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the Com 
ny, secured by First Mesteages held _ by trustees. n- 
terest pay able atthe Chemical National Bank, New 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence requested. Write for particulars. 
JAS. B. HEARTWELL, Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
A. | L. (CLARKE, v. Prest. a P. WEBSTER, Cashier. 


LTE REAL ESTATE. 











grow th and the future prospec ts of Duluth, write or 
call and see 


Cc, E. LOVETT & CO., 
32 and 33 rrr Building, Duluth, 


- McIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 


DENVE COLORADO, 
Doa _— Banking _ Business, 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, 

In our Investment Department we have First 
Mortgage oo that are absolutely safe and pay 
EIGHT PER CENT, Interest Semi-Annu- 

ally, All real estate taken as se curity is personally 
examined by us before making loan. Investment se- 
curities for non-residents a specialty. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect Interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
mers in New York exchange, without charge. Cor- 
respondence invited. 

We refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, ue wontons 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Deaver. Cc 


q FIRST % 
MORTCACE LOANS 
GUARANTEED 
On improved Farms and choice City Property in 
the Golden Belt of the State of Sanees. Loans taken 

only from tried customers of th 


Oficial De eotory of the County. ’ 
P 250,000. 
N.C. MERRILL, President, Ness City. Kan, 
Oldest and financially the strongest banking institu- 
tion in Central Kansas. — only 25 per cent. of 
actual valuation of pro: 
For illustrated Hanc , one P a information, 
apply to Eastern 0 Wa Boston, Mass. 
A. E, , ALVORD, Manager, 


Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients? years, and always to protit. 

Many have made 100 per cent.in 1 to 3 years. Only 


safe conservative werqetee recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and Keferences. 


H, B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL, 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside property from one 
% to five years. 








Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 





Of, SUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


upon IMPROVED 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
EZANSAS 

Always to ~ had of usat 6 & 7 per cent. 

interest semi-annually, Cole 

“eted and remitted free of cost, 







AMPLE SECURITY AT 


HAVE YOU MONEY 
TO LNVEST t Write to 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 
Pioneer Kan. Mortgage Loa Loan Firm 


TOPEKA, 
And get their Investors’ Guide a" and 
seat 8 vt 


the profitabl 
the patrons sew 


(W) 





Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


THAT the volume of business is rapidly 
expanding in the market for dry goods 
there is no doubt, as the reports that are 
received from other distributive centers 
testify of the improvement there is expe- 
rienced in the demand for goods through- 
out the country. Buyers are making 
their appearance in larger numbers upon 
the market and settle down to business 
as tho they were prepared beforehand to 
cemmence their purchases; in other 
words, that they knew what they wanted 
and did not hesitate to ask for it. The re- 
sult is that a marked improvement has 
taken place in the various departments of 
the trade, and the volume of business 
compares well with the amount of pre- 
vious years. There was no boom or ten- 
dency to anticipate the future in any of 
the transactions, but a strict adherence 
to the conservative influences that have 
controlled the dealings of the market 
heretofore. The representatives of the 
large retail houses of the West and South 
have been busy making their purchases 
of fall and winter goods during the week, 
which thus far has reached a very large 
amount. Notwithstanding the cautious 
policy there is inaugurated, it has notim- 
paired the confidence of jobbers in the fact 
that there is a good healthy fall trade in 
view that will come up tothe full average. 
The distribution of goods is quite active, 
and large lots of staple cotton goods, 
prints, dress goods, hosiery and under- 
wear have found their way into thechan- 
nels of consumption throughout the 
week. The prospects now seem to be of 
a positive character, with nothing upon 
the business horizon to cause any fear of 
the future being other than prosperous 
and profitable to those who are not over 
sanguine in the race for riches. The 
financial condition of the trade continues 
in good shape. No embarrassments of 
any consequence have been reported dur- 
ing the week, and merchants have met 
their payments with promptness. Collec- 
tions were also good, with but little com- 
plaint as to their tardiness. Large bor- 
rowers in the trade have had no difficulty 
in securing their needs at reasonable 
rates on good indorsed paper. 

COTTON 





GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
GOODS. 


The cotton goods department has dis- 
played considerable activity in the trans- 
actions of the week. The demand for 
plain and colored cottons was steady and 
a large business was consummated by 
jobbers with package buyers. Brown 
sheetings are somewhat unsettled, and 
rather easier in some instances, but light 
makes adapted for conversion purposes 
are active, firm and in light supply. 
Bleached shirtings are in fair demand, 
and low grades continue scarce. Bleached 
cambrics remain quiet and unchanged. 
Wide sheetings, cotton flannels, corset 
jeans, silesias and flat-fold cambrics are 
moving steadily on account of recent 
sales and in execution of back orders, and 
stocks are well in hand. Colored cottons, 
as denims, dyed ducks, ticks, cheviots, 
etc.,are in irregular demand at first hands, 
but jobbers are doing a fair trade in these 
goods, The demand for dress ginghams at 
first hands was comparatively light, but 
a fairly satisfactory distribution of both 
medium and dark styles was made by job- 
bers. Staple ginghams were lightly dealt 
in by package buyers, as were seersuckers 
chambrays and Scotch zephyrs, but fair 
sales of these goods were effected by job- 
bers. Dress goods were active in jobbing 
circles, liberal sales of Henriettas, cash- 
meres, serges, staple worsteds, etc., hav- 
ing been made by leading jobbers. The 
demand at first hands was steady but 
moderate, and there was a fair movement 
on account of back orders. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR, 


In woolen goods there is a lack of vim 
on the part of the seller, owing to the 
critical tendencies of buyers and their 
desire to secure goods at their own prices. 
However, there is no crowding of goods 
on the market, and present indications 
are that manufacturers will run as far us 





practicable on actual orders. For heavy 
goods there isa fair demand. Kentucky 
jeans, while quiet at first hands, are in 
very good position and steady. Jobbers 
still experience a fairly active business in 
wool and worsted dress fabrics, and com- 
mission merchants continue to make 
quite liberal deliveries on former orders, 
New business at first hands is moderate, 
however, with more orders taken for 
spring styles than duplicates received on 
fall goods. Flannels and blankets remain 
without change. In the department of 
hosiery and underwear there is a sort of a 
spasmodic irregularity to the dealings, 
In some quarters an excellent business 
has been accomplished, while mat- 
ters in other directions were somewhat 
slow for the time of year. Heavy under- 
wear was in fair request by package 
buyers, and there was a moderate move- 
ment in wool hosiery, Cardigans, Jerseys 
and fancy knit woolens on account of 
recent transactions and in execution of 
back orders. Cotton hose and half-hose 
were mostly quiet in first hands. 


FOREIGN GOODs, 


The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1888, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1888. 1887. 
Entered at tne port... $3,156.885 $2,628.990 
Thrown on market.... 3,253,694 2,842,167 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port.. 90,379.567 687.698 
Thrown on market.... 89, _ 799 — 





READING N OTICES. 


“ THERE is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we may.” 


No close observer of human affairs can gainsay the 
poet as above quoted. The close observer aforesaid 
must have noted, however, that there are many per- 
sons who seem to think that their ends will = sha 
without any “rough hewing” on their par ow 
much nobler is it for young men to strike boldly out 
to build well tneir own characters under God’s guid- 
ance. To all who aspire to du a good work and to ao 
it well, we ~ write to B. F. Johnson & Cu., 1009 Main 
Richmon Va., who will give you helpiul sugges- 

ons.— 





> 


“IT appeared from the outset that Miss Orr would be 
the winner of the gold medal. She manipulated the 
machine, of which she seemed to have a complete 
mastery, with relentless rapidity. 

“Mr. McGurrin also showed marvelous skill, and 
seemed at times to be playing with his machine while 
he was mequing point after point in quick succession. 

“In the legal work Miss Orr averaged over 100 words 
per minute, but the cocvrespondence abounded in lon, 
words = rought her total ——- down to abou 
99 words per minute. Both of the winners used the 
Remington machine and demonetratod that the 
limit of speed on that machine has not been reach- 

ed.”—Toronto (Canada) Mail, August 14th, 1888. 


MARRIED. 


HosKINS—EppyY.—On Yotnceday, Aug. 22d, at 
Beira, Syria, by Rev. W. y-D.D.of Beirat, 
and Rev. W. K. Eddy, of Sidoss 7 and brother 
of the bride. Harriette Mollison Eddy to Rev. Frank- 
lin Evans Hoskins, Missionary to Zanieh, Mt. Leb- 
anon, Syria, 


A NEW CORSET. 
James McCreery & Co. 


are introducing a Corset which they 
recommend as the best they have ever 
had at the price—one dollar. They 
are made in white and in drab, are silk- 
stitched, edged with lace, and are per- 
fect fitting. 


MAIL ORDERS ARE PROMPT- 
LY EXECUTED 




















James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair 
Pave Mmilal- me Vel-see-lit-laMe , celle 

It isthe best Underwear made 

att dal-Maalel-parelele-le)i-e 

It is free from all dye. 

It will not irritate the skin. 

It has special! electric prop- 
erties. 


It is a_ protection 
fore} Ce [Mumm or-he-]aaae 
1at-yaame- late Maatsii-lar- 

Manufactured in all styles for Me) 

Women and Children. 

leading merchants. 





against 
rheuma- 


For sale t 
Catalogue, 


prices, sent on application 


Warner Bro's, 359 Broadway, N. Y. 


Branch. 257 State St.. Chicago. 
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DUNLAP’S 


Fall Styles of Gentlemen’s 
Silk and Felt Hats are now 
ready: 


1h} 
BROADWAY, | aud) FIPTH AYE, 


NearOourtlandtSt | | Bet, 22d & 23d 8ts 
NEW YORK, 
914 Chestnut 8t., <a 


PALMER HOUSE, Chicago. 


Our Hats are on sale only at our 
Retail Stores and authorized 
agents in all the principal cities 
of the United States. None genu- 
ine without our trade-mark. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 


686 Broadway, New York, 


IMPROVED SEATING 


FOR 
CHURCHES, 
CHAPEL 
LECTURE- 
ROOMS, 


_ SABBATH- 
SCHOOLS, etc. 


| 178 and 180 











Sixty styles of Fold- 
ing and Connected 
Chairs and Settees, 
with Arm and Foot 
Rests, Book, Umbrella, 
Coat, and Hat Ra>ks. 


Full particulars and 
information by mail 
on application. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING cO., 
686 Broadway, New York. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 195 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago; Post and Stockton Sts., 
San Francisco, 


_——___—_———- soo 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNELEE, 
PROPRIETORS 
PALACE HOTEL OF BOSTON, 


THE VEN DOME 


Oor. Commonwealth Ave. & Dar tmouth 8t, 


One of the largest and most elegant hotel structures 
in this country, conveniently situated, delightfully 
surrounded, and in every way desirable for transient 
visitors and tourists. The Vendome has its main front 
on Commonwealth Avenue, which is acknowledged to 
be the finest boulevard in America 


C. AH. GREENLEAFS co. , Proprietors. 


C.H GREENLEAF, of Profile Souse, White Mount- 
= > BARNES & DUNKLER, of Hotel Brunswick, 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 


DAM & DeREVERE Pro ns. 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


lFor the week ending Saturday, Sept. Ist, 1888.) 
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COFFEF, 
SL Sk cade speieipieeacemaien aden 2 @30 
| ee LOLI AEE EPEAT: = on 
Nig cc gealnatal alee dieteiie 2 ‘ 
Rc ctccencaty <ecbaskest ace wanes 2 @z 
8 Se ares ee i6 @22 
TEA. 

Oolong, Medium to Finest Rchicndeoneine 18 @1 00 
Japan, H ae i6 @ 4 
A , 

Hyso: ~~4 yson, e 60 
English Breakfast. 75 


cela cea nap mith _—— 

Granulated. Standard..... ....... 7 1116@ 7% 

ass wa sapee Sitleck —- —-@ 7 
MI TD WEED. 6. cccccccsesccscnes 6 15-16 6 
Extra ERT 6 11-16@ 
Di idintsrntebosbeseie.d weeke. wien 6 


MOLASSES. 
New Orleans. Fancv New Cro er 
Prime toChoice........... 42 @A8 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy ....38 bt 
English Islana 2% O28 


FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy, No. 1, ® a. an he. oo 00 
Sea Coast No. 2b 10 & 


Coat, ie Se i boxe 8 
Baltoat, Tocland od, BB 











PROVISIONS, 


EF: 
Mess, per bbl................. 


CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream. small 
Fine State Factory oe 
iia ieinen asaindainniee® _ 22 
Pineapple, medium size. per. case of 4. 3 2 
Schweitzer, American, 19 
LARD. 


Wooden pails, 20 lbs., @ BD ... . .........-- 11 
fo or eh Pe eee rrerrr rT TT Ocecccccces 1054 





FLOUR. MEAL, Erc. 
Waites pent, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent. 
e 








SE GE ceencceceres abner o60ascenee $ 
Perfection lier Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, ON TEE IN 5 60 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best grade............- 40 
New rrocess. Fancy Winter Wheat........ 5 40 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat......... 5 40 
Pastry White RNR es. sos asanceee 615 
Winter Wheat, Roller Process............... 25 
AA XX Family, Choice - tenened Wheat...... 5 10 
XX Fancy W: , = aaeeasey 5 10 
Good Mag Fann Family Winter Wheat..... 5 15 
Rye wee. ‘ancy State Superfine............ 4 06 
Corn flour from Southern White Corn..... 4 50 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls......... ... 5 00 
Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-B 
sink patdiashek wabanbuliessasonnases 3 20 
We GRAIN. 
No. : Hard Afloat.. Setaaaiemnaiien | 1° 
Geanek Winter Red... — 6% @ 10 
Ungraded...... ......0..0000- -- @-- 
No. 2. . = 54ba@ =? 5434 
EEE: -- @-- 
ee —--— @-4 
i | “Spe 39 @ — 394 
 e See @ — 35 
BEANS: 
0 Ee sean — @ 230 
Dl hintiithsdcsratensectacs one — @ 230 
ee — @ 245 
Green, prime, ® bush........ =—— 10 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
te and Penn. fresh laid.............. 18}4@10%6 
eutern, Treshiaid........cccocsccccscss 16 @18 
a A SC Ry CE, TR ME — @18 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. fair to choice................. 10 @Ij1 
SE Entknhis.4 eee. obs eecesees 16 @18 
Fowlsstate and Western................ ll Ss 
CGD nck acgenehataenescesece’ 
da 0inc4oks oesiaabondiaedeacs 6 @is 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, L. I. Rose per bbl. ....... $200 @212 
“ Jersey — . pees 175 @200 
Peerless, per bbl.... 1 50 @ 1 75 
“Sweets per bbl 1 75 3 50 
Onions. White, per bbi. 2 @2 Ww 
Potato, per bbl.. oo. over 22K OBO 
= Red, per lll... eink aiatinia acon 112 @1 2% 
Cabbages. per 100............... ... . 200 @400 
Tomatoes, Jersey, per crate. ....... —W @ ~*~ 30 
Lima, ver bag...”. .......... —75 @112 
Turnips, Russia. per bbl...... ...... —i5 @ — 
Cucumber, Pickles, per 1000 .. .... 125 @1 580 
Caulifiower, per bbl................. 160 @2 50 
OO). 3%. Dl aaa —T5 @ 1 25 
Green Corn per 100.................. —30 @— 75 
el eae —50 @1 0 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
faye, > Pippin, per bbl...... @2 25 
. Astraehan. per bbi........ @-— 
“ — Gravenstein, per, Ee @2 00 
* Strawberry, kia @-- 
Guages, Champion | 2 ae @ 8 
Delaware, per lb......... @ 15 
* Concord, per Ib............ @-— 
0 TT inked. scvsssccee id } aaa 
Huckleberries, per box 50 @1 00 
Muskmelons, per bb]............... 75 @l 75 
ae ad = Md., fancy, yellow eile 
Dances tence ais vain ( 
Peathos Del. — Md., plain yellow, - ee 
Peaches, Del. and Ma... fancy, red, 
i =e eee @ 
Poeathes, Del. and Md., plain, red, 
eet 400 @ & 
Peaches. Jersey, prime per basket. 50 @ 7 
inferior, 0 @ 
Pears. Bartlett. “ __.......-. 250 @4 50 
* Flemish Beauty Inferior. -2 00 o 50 
** Clapp’s Favorite per bbl... 4 00 4 50 
Watermeions, per 1U0..... ........ 300 @1000 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Toney ative, GI Feber csncecces 5@6 
tle cemaaep eh’ bien — @— 
= Svaporated Di aicciath, elie adeacnacuince 6@7 
» a = 
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VAN BURGH, WEIL o 
“Strong 3 DRE BU Te etande, etc 


onnd MPLETE OUTFITS. 





iEast cer. a Ste. HN, WV. 


Jusurance. 


CARELESSNESS. 


THE Chronicle revives mention of a 
plan suggested four years ago by Mr. C. 
F. Mullins, of Chicago, for diminishing 
the carelessness, criminally intended or 
otherwise, which causesso large a propor- 
tion of fires. His plan was that in all 
policies a clause be inserted providing 
that when fire originates on premises 
occupied or controlled by the insured a 
percentage of the claimed loss shall be 
retained by the companies. When the 
loss falls under $5,000 retain say ten per 
cent.; from $5,000 to $25,000, retain say 
seven per cent., and so on, until in cases 
of a loss above $100,000 the limit retained 
shall be four per cent. If the loss occurs 
within the jurisdiction of an organized 
fire department, the amount retained 
shall go to that for the purpose of improv- 
ing it, if not within such a jurisdiction, 
the amount retained shall goto the school 
fund of the district. 

This proposition suggests the French 
plan of making insurance apply only to 
fires originating outside the premises; 
that is, each property-owner is insured 
only against ‘‘exposure,” which is as- 
sumed to be the only hazard not within 
his control, and as to all that happens on 
his own premises he is made his own in- 
surer, because it is assumed that he has 
full control and must, therefore, bear full 
responsibility; if he deliberately chooses 
to burn, or if he persists in any careless- 
ness that causes burning, let him take 
the consequences. With this is more or 
less connected a further proposition, that 
he is more or less responsible to his neigh- 
bors if he sets them on fire. 

How this works in practice we have not 
data at hand for saying, but there is ob- 
viously a crude justice underlying it. A 
man has not a moral right to do quite as 
he chooses with his own ; for instance, he 
has no moral right to take his goods into 
an open field and burn them, for he ex- 
poses others to at least the needless waste 
of the service they might render; but 
still less has he a night to put others in 
peril by his carelessness, and yet this is 
the most perpetual and abundant incident 
of hourly life. It is essentially just that 
if a man will not use care, he should bear 
the injury himself; and if it were only 
practicable to at once and fully carry out 
the rightful rule that the penalty of every 
fault, of commission or omission, should 
directly und solely fall on the one who 
causes it, mistakes would almost cease, 
and the millennium would almost be 
brought in sight. Fires by carelessness 
would undoubtedly be sweepingly re- 
duced if insurance no longer took any 
risk on carelessness, and if everything 
except ‘‘ exposure” were left uncovered 
there would be left no room for question 
whether carelessness had existed and 
what constitutes that. Here would be an 
immense gain, and so great would be the 
reduction of fire loss if carelessness were 
no longer a cause that one is tempted at 
first to hailthe plan as exactly the need- 
ed reform. 

Yet still we have to consider some 
things. If acow anda lamp in a shanty 
started the Chicago fire, there was, doubt- 
less, no insurance on that place, and no 
insurance regulations would have pre- 
vented the starting of that fire; the dry- 
ness would have existed just the same, 
and as ‘“‘exposure” from them would 
have been covered the lumber yards might 
have been there too. It is plain that the 
exposure risk from property not insured 
at all would not be touched by any such 
plan. Incendiarism would be abso- 
lutely ended by this plan, as far as self- 
burning goes; on the other hand, it would 
be stimulated and suggested, as far as 
malice and revenge produce it, by the 
knowledge that its force could not be 
broken by insurance. 

The question of fact as to where did the 
fire originate would also make trouble 
practically, and as this would be the de- 
terminative one it would be contested 
whenever it could be. Doubtless it would 
never be difficult to locate the building in 
which the fire originated, and hence there 





could be no difficulty when such building 


had only one occupant; but as to the 
thousands of buildings which have many 
there would be a fight. It is quite com- 
mon to find it impossible to tell on which 
of several premises in a building the fire 
started, and on whom should be thrown 
the burden of proving affirmatively what 
had no evidence to positively determine 
it? 

This difficulty will attach to any plan 
which seeks to put insurance, whether en- 
tirely or partially, upon the basis of ex- 
posure only, and to the proposition of Mr, 
Mullins there are still other objections, 
One is that it will not answer to give fire 
departments a money interest in having 
fires. Another is that the certainty, by 
the contract, of having his claim clipped, 
would make every loser try to swell his 
claim so as to offset it; he would more 
stubbornly hang to his own figures, and 
the present difficulty of adjusting losses 
would thus be increased. There seems to 
be a wrong in the very idea of building 
up fire departments and schools by a cut 
applied to the insurance of unfof@unate 
individuals. 

Still, carelessness remains; it is the po- 
tent cause of fire luss, and it can never be 
lessened much except by direct appeal to 
individual self-interest. The best direc- 
tion of movement we can see now is ina 
more exact definition of carelessness, a 
general and efficient carrying out of the 
recent plan of investigating every fire, 
and in some practicable mode of making 
the loser pay for all carelessness traceable 
to him. 


ia 
> 


A LOOK AT THE NAMES. 








THE last New York Report contains a 
schedule of 171 co-operative societies 
authorized to do business in this state. 
As we have often pointed out, the infor- 
mation exacted and furnished about these 
concerns is so exceedingly meager that it 
has no great value, except inferentially : 
but the names themselves are suggestive. 
For example, we find the 


Albany 
Bank Clerks’ 
Brooklyn Liquor Dealers’ 
Builders’ and Man’facturers’ 
Catholic | 
Covenant 
Dry Goods | 
Expressmen’s , | 
Farmers’ | 
Globe 
Good Templars’ 
Insurance Clerks’ 
Knickerbocker 
Mariners’ | 
Masonic Guild and | 
New York State | 
Odd Fellows’ | 
Owego | 
| 
! 


Mutual Benefit. 
| 


People’s 
Polar Star 
Telegraphers’ 

Here are 21 working in Mutual Benefit 
as part of their titles,and a batch of 
others—including that most impudent of 
all, the Mutual Benefit Life (association 
of America)—use the same words with 
some slight variation which prevents in- 
cluding them as above. Fifty-eight use 
the word Mutual. Here is a little batch: 
Mutual Benefit; Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion of Suffolk County; Mutual Benefit 
Life; Mutual Benefit Life Company; Mu- 
tual Relief; Mutual Relief Society; Mutual 
Reserve Fund Ljfe; Mutual Union; N. Y. 
State Mutual Benefit. There are also the 
Odd Fellows Mutual Benefit; the Odd 
Fellows Mutual Aid and Benefit; the 
Odd Fellows Provident; the Odd Fellows 
Relief, andso on. The queerest name of 
all is the Fraternity of Friendly Fellows. 
This has an ‘‘ Imperial” President and a 
ditto Secretary. In 1887 he received into 
his magnificent treasury $207.05 (five 
cents); he disbursed $129,138 for ‘‘salaries 
and other compensation of officers and 
other office employés,” and $89.06 for ‘all 
other items”; he had a balance of $33.53 
‘invested as follows,” to-wit, ‘‘cash in 
office, $33.53”; and he owed for salaries 
$80.33, which may have been due to the 
High Chamberlain, whose duty it is to 
see that pepper is not put into the impe- 
rial cream puffs. Into the nature of the 
business done by the Friendly Fellows 
and their Imperials, it does not become 
us toinquire; and so thinks the State of 
New York, for it inquires very little and 





not too curiously, 
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It is impossible to contemplate the 
number and operations of these little con- 
cerns without a feeling of mingled weari- 
ness, disgust and indignation. It will be 
said—for it has often been said—by the 
organs of these societies that this journal 
is thus moved because it is subsidized by 
the Old Liners, and thatthe Old Liners are 
jealous of the assessment societies and 
nervous about the prospective effect upon 
themselves. We cannot say as to this 
Credat Judeus, for no Jew issilly enough 
to believe anything of the sort, but those 
who wish to believe it may do so—their 
credulity isso elastic that it can take in any- 
thing without being hurt. The Old Liners 
are as jealous and as afraid of the assess- 
ment societies as the Bank of England is 
jealous and afraid of the hucksters who 
make a market in Leather Lane on Sun- 
day morning. It is a disgust to see these 
concerns fuss away, because they are mis- 
chievous and wasteful; it is a monkeying 
at business which is not harmless and 
pleasing, like the imitations of children 
who play *‘ bank” with leaves and bits of 
paper; itis a repetition of attempts to 
work miracles. Grant the best intentions 
which ignorance can have, and you mere- 
ly better the motives; the results are not 
helped. ‘* Doubtless ye ee - 

reat@f being cheated as to cheat, say 
the ee cl verse, Possibly—but the time 
ought to be near when the commonwealth 
will say by statute that certain things 
which cannot be done shall no longer be 
attempted. 


THE INEVITABLE RISE. 


THE Detroit Investigator, an insurance 
journal, has been making some inde 
pendent attempts to supply statistics of 
assessment societies and has issued the 
results in a chart, giving income and ex- 
penditures for four years of some 350 
societies. A table compiled from this 
chart is before us, giving the number of 
deaths per 1,000 in 1884 and 1887 in 69 of 
the most prominent of them, 23 of the 69 
being the experience of a single society 
—the Ancient Order of United Workmen 
—in thirty states. In five of these states, 
the A. O. U. W. shows some decline 
in the number of deaths per 1,000, and six 
other societies show the like; the remain- 
ing 58 show an increase, which in many 
eases is quite heavy. The Mutual Re- 
serve of this city shows a mortality of 
9.7 per 1,000 in 1887, against 3.1 in 1884, 
The St. Lawrence Life,which guttered out 
only afew weeks ago, shows an increase 
from 4.64 to 12.2, The Mutual Benefit 
Life (association of America) shows an 
increase from 1.21 to6.3. <A few of the 
largest stand thus: 

Average Deaths per 1,000, 
membership. 1884 1887 
A. O. U. W. in New 


York..... ’ 25,378 8.37 10.6 
Am. Legion of Hon- 

or. a ema nee 61,128 9.8 11.8 
Chosen Friends. . 31,088 7.95 10.1 
Hartford Life an 

Annuity.:...... 21,087 9.1 11.4 
Knights of Honor.. 124,540 U1 12.9 
Knights of Pythias 16,680 13.2 13.6 
Massachus’tts Ken- 

 =apeer : 18,000 8.8 12.5 
Northwestern Ma- 

somic........ ‘ 39,131 6.18 7.93 
Royal Arcanum... 75,000 7.34 8.48 


The variations are so great that it is not 
easy to arrive at any trustworthy aver- 
age, but it is probaly fair to say that the 
increase in number of deaths per 1,000 is 
over one-fourth in the 69 societies in the 
last four years. Long ago, we have re- 
peatedly shown that the maintenance of 
the originally low ‘‘average age’ — by 
means of ‘‘ new blood” is an arithmetical 
impossibility, and 1t may be that this 
claim has been somewhat abandoned. 
That the number of deaths per 1,000 mem- 
bers can be prevented from rising is a de- 
lusion which must share the fate of the 
other. 
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_______ INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1888, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
coitains the most libera] features ever before offered. 
Kaamins its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. BA3}.4, Secretary. 


THE 





es for reinsurance,and all other claims.1,490.35 83 
Burpius over all Liabilities ..... ....... .. 411.577 28 


SOTAL ATHOB. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 





THE 


Connecticut 
GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Offers unquestioned security, econ- 
omyin management, a careful se- 
lection of risks, and a policy very 
clear and liberal in its terms to 
those desiring insurance. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec. 


AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


All Policies Non-forfeitable, 

All Policies Incontestable after oue year, 

No deduction on account of deferred pre- 

miums. 

No re 

onue year, 
No restriction on occupation except in 

Army or Navy in actual war. 





triction on travel or residence after 
r 


r | 
IENRY W. SMITH, Actuary, 
GEO, C, WILSON, Jr., Sec, and Treas 


THE UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850. 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
O. P. FRALEIGH. Secretary. 
A. WHEELWKIGHT. Ass’t Sec. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 








elaine SONS PAL FROMPTLY 
TEN DAYS’ GRACE : 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with reeognized business principjes, 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
pany. are invited to address J. 8. GAFFNEY, Super- 
ntendent of agencies, at Home Office. 


Continental 
(Fire) Insurance Co. 


"OFFICES, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental } Brooklyn, cor. Court and zoetengne 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. D, 
Reserve for re-insurance.....82,585,904 05 
Reserve. ampleforallciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
EE ei aera ere 920,997 61 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1888, $4,875,623 03 
This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


WM. L. ANDREWS. RICHARD A. McOURDY, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOOK, EDWARD MARTIN, 


GEORGE BLISS LEX. K. ORR 

HIRAM BAKNEY, JNO. L. RIKER, 

HENRY C. BOWEN JOHN H. REED 
CHARLES. H. BOOTH, ALFRED KAY, 

E. W. CORLIES WM. M. RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, WM. H. is 

3. B. CHITTENDEN, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
JOHN H, EARLE, WM. A. SLATER. 
JAMES FRASKK LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, THEODORE F. VAIi. 
WM. H. HURLBUT, J. D. VERMILYE. 
BRADISH JOHNSON, JACOB WENDELL, 

WM. G. LOW, 


HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Rrookiyn Dep’t. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. Co., 
OP NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

TAMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS. Actuary 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan. 
tage over those of al 
other companies, in Nen- 
forfeitable dividends te 
keep their policies in 
ferce, 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
2! Courtiandt St. 








66 
66 





LARGEST! 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Assets Over . . . . $118,000,000 


Jan. 1, 1886 « ‘ - 
1, 1887 ~ a a 
JI I&88 - * 


ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY. 


IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 


Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 


The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, . 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 


$97,490.34 
2,850,077.56 
12,235,407.86 
72,446,970.06 
108,876,178.51 
108,908,967 51 
114,181,963.24 
118,806,851.88 


1845 - - - 
L855 - - - 
1865 - : - 
1875 - - ~ 
1885 - - - 


BEST! 





SECURITY. 








THE 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


RECORD FOR 1887. 


Inoreasein Assets - - - - - - - 
Increase in New Policies written - 
Increase in New Insurance written $1,516,845 00 
Increase in Policies in force - - - 
Increase in Insurance in force - - $2,387,180 00 
Increase in New Premium income - 
Increase in Total Premium income 


RATIO OF ASSETS TO LIABILITIES. 
On the 4 percent. standard - 
On the 41-2 per cent. standard - 


GRACE. 


$101,358 61 


$23,990 59 
$59,192 20 











INDISPUTABILITY. PROMPT PAYMENT. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


Assets.......... 
Liabilities, 4 
per cent..... 


$84,378,904 


66,274,650 





Surplus........ $18, 104,254 





The Society exceeds every other leading 
life assurance company in the following 


particulars :— 


Largest Percentage of As- 
sets to Liabilities—viz., 
1274 per cent. 


Largest Increase in Assets 
during 188%7—viz., $8,- 
868,432. 


Largest Income—viz., 
$23,240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts 
—viz., $19,115,775 


Excess of Income over Dis- 
bursements during the 
year, $9,101,695. 


ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 
PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THREE 
YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFE- 
LY UNITED, AND IS WITHOUT RE- 
STRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE 
AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR. 
ITIS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND 

PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE- 

CEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS 
> 

OF DEATH. 


H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vicr-PrREs’?. 


THE 
Fidelity and Casualty Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 214 and 216 Broadway, N.Y. 
CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 


ASSETS, $736,082.55. 
Issues Surety Bonds guaranteeing the fidelity 
of persons in positions of trust, such as Employees 
of Railroads. Banks, etc., also Administrators, Guar- 
dians, etc, 
Issues Accident Policies, containing ail mod- 
ern features. 
Also Plate Glass and Boiler Policies of 
approved forms. 
OFFICERS: 
WM, M. RICHARDS, Pres’t, 
GEV, F. SEWARD, Vice-Pres’t, 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Secretary, 





J. M, ALLEN, President, 


WwW. B, FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary, 





New Englanc 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 
tidak sseeen1 8,199 
Nenebmeanenseee $19:480/053 33 
Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 


setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 
ash surrender one paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every _ ~ A 
Pamphlets explanatory of — § new i peatase may be 
bad on application at Company’ 


POST-OFFICE SOUARE ‘BOSTON. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

















uary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

SEAGIG, Tc ccccocovccccsecsssecceessesve 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums................ + $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1887 to 3ist December, 1887....... ensenitieanls $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

cs sicrencsceees success $1,599,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 

IIE, ntcs sannannesaseece 788,846 38 


The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 


United States and ate of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $8,622,565 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

GUNN OD ovcicvecesiccccencpancsonesses 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 UT 
ince di ccvintoconiccvecesscsccstcnes 218,192 40 

SR ccs cree RO DE TM $12,237,283 35 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 
A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1887, for which certificates will be ts- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 
By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

















TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, CHARLES P, BURDETT, 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HA 
. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MARS Ti 
we LOW. JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
STURGIS, HARLES D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN. H.'FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW. GEORGE BLISS. 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HARD, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BELL. 
HORACE GRAY DW’D FLOYD-JONES, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HOMAS M, MAITLAND, 
JOHN ELLIOT? [RA B Y. 
AMES A. HEWLETT, 
Sonn D. HEWLE GEORG CY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB: LAWRENCE TURNOURE. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 





FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1887.................871,819,623 48 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


i ciiisidmndasctadsshasddealadherbichicinmecavcipesachedaaiibiuiakeakel $19,828,519 87 
Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 18t7..... ........ceeecceeeeeeeeess -» 1,041,666 15—$18,286,853 72 
I I au a cndncccdclidcnsdesciasecestundewrsscanthcbavicbenies 4,252,430 50 


COeredesReccercecocesseccecssconessee 486,497 10— 8,765,933 40— $22,052,787 12 
$93,872,410 60 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 
ary additions to same) 





A eiskidiphind Ratedbadide sebedeehdaiasoknatadidenstenmiiente $4,361,368 83 

Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances. 5,173,845 6 
Total Paid Policy-holders..............sss00+ dhatintbmaedtininadkeunn nolan $9,535,210 79 

NE TCE OT ORD POOR ERT, ELT FA SOOT 264.495 60 


Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
I Sa I CI BR wince te decncecnns<énancierceconescdcieescees 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc 


3,581,026 06 
629,360 98—$13,960,093 43 


$79,912,317 17 





ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand, and in transit 


poe ncnceccersseeceposeecocoenesones sococeseceeses $5,028,499 60 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $52,255,814 §2).... 49,0°8,286 14 
is tes ttcnsncesccswst-vondenccénthapas. sencesdecesveoecssnéaidnescensd scbbocusabenst 6,887,092 50 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 

000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

CUT 00 cccescqueseccecsectvcaccncoscedenee: ecacenesens +-, sasescdepeessocancosteness « 15,969,372 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $2,404,853)......... 1,867,500 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 

I Fe tctnns  ctBavesenssccnsck. sviseia®, 6s eavctebersusidiadeik 388,799 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 

FE IR, Ti icc etic cnnetnetinaatinctaneredesiien andhibsctibes borswaubhik-cabaélsbacs 1,174,340 36 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 

serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,300,000)........... 839,156 08 
RT Tin canescens tet senicciedicchcesscnciacpavesccciectetes cobecde Pedewvase Mikes 170,792 59 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books . . . 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1888 ..... 
Appropriated as follows: 


Approved losses in course of payment 


488,477 59—$79,91 


3,167,528 68 





$83,079,845 85 


ee ecceceveccevecccecceeooetecoscoescocecceescccoes $327,078 58 
I I cc ce cin tetncdssnctccacentidasicecddscisdicssecedsees ? 2,21 54 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...................s.5 27,582 20 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)..............0. cccccccccecses cece 13,042 96 


Reserve for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 

Sper coms. Carkishe Met QUCMMMMRs once cccccecccscvvcceccceccccceccces $68,807,642 00 
Additional amount of Reserve (transferred from nenien account) re- 

quired on account of new State Standard of valuation (Actu- 

aries’ 4 per cent.), taking effect December 31st, 1887................. 1 1,592,098 00— 70,599 740 00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Janu- aan 

ary Ist, 1887, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 


I GE ive ncaceseassisinsnecesecsedasedbieeracscondsstoness 4,176,425 25 
Se Oe Tae I I i sie dca cetccitctiensawiestinenccsscissedians 1,785,602 54 
DEDUCT— 5,962,027 79 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 

Se sai vcrntnacarecendecbinedscqiplennsiacuspeehbenecs§ | 60nd secsasesede 646,306 96 


Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1888 
Reserved for premiums patd in advance 


5,315,120 83 

eecceeee coveccceeccececcsccesecccces ese Presses 52,886 73 
$76,428,265 74 

pasesencSacembonenwegns ebecnaks _rist++:$6,651.580 11 


$83,079,845 85 





Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard) 





Surplus by the present New York State Standard, 

i. e., 4 per cent. Actuaries’ (including the Ton- 
tine Fund)......... 5a Suwa soduabien aacaale eran #11,846,793 06 
From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees, has declared a Reversionary dividend to 


participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus. available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


Number of policies issued during the year, 28,522 


ee 


Risks assumed, $106,749,295. 
Total number of policies in force Dec., 31st, 1887, 113,323. 


Amount at risk, $358,935,536. 
TRUSTEES 


JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 








WM. H. APPLETON, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


EDWARD MARTIN, WM L. STRONG, 
RICHARD MUSER. W. F. BUCKLEY, 
GFORGE H. POTTS, HENRY TUCK, 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, Cc. C. BALDWIN, A. H. WELCH, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, JOHN N. STEARNS, L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President, 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 
THEODORE M, BANTA, Cashier. 





4, 4. RAVEN, Second Vice-President. 


‘A, HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Directer, 
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Old and Young. 


HELEN. 


BY GRACE H, DUFFIELD. 





GOOD NIGHT, Sweetheart—how often times 
like this 
Have I looked long into your tender eyes, 
Full of a love too sweet to know dis- 
guise, 
And said, with lips the purer for your kiss, 
** Good-night, Sweetheart.”’ 


Good-night, Sweetheart—tho now so far 
away 
That I can see you only in my dreams, 
Still, as I kiss the pictured lips it seems 
That [ can hold you close again, and say, 
** Good night, Sweetheart.” 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 





- 


DELIVERANCE SOTHWICKE, THE 
QUAKER. 


A TALE OF COLONIAL NEW ENGLAND. 


BY GRACE M, CUMMINGS, 








» 

Iv is the year of our Lord 1660, The 
little Plymonth settlement, made up of 
unflinching men and devoted women, has 
gained a small but sure foothold on 
American soil. Rendered comparatively 
safe from the encroachments of the In- 
dians on the one side, and the Dutch and 
French on the other by the league, offen- 
sive and defensive, which had been formed 
in 1643 under the name of the United 
Colonies of New England, they have set 
steadily to work to establish cities and a 
government for themselves; and after the 
tirst few years of deprivation they have 
succeeded in planting a small but flourish- 
ing colony subject to Charles II, who has 
just been restored to the throne of Eng- 
land. 

Since 1656 the Plymouth settlers have 
been waging a hot warfare against the 
Quakers, and with their stern governor, 
John Endicott, at their head, have perpe- 
trated worse and worse cruelties upon 
them. Perhaps the unprovoked out- 
rages committed against this innocent so- 
ciety culminated in 1659, when the sen- 
tence of death was pronounced against 
three of their number. The government, 
in October 1656 and again in 1657 and 
1658, enacted special laws for the sup- 
pression of these heretics, and the over- 
zealous Puritans were only too eager to 
enforce them. With that same spirit of 
unreasoning exaction and ruthless op- 
pression which they had condemned in 
the clergy of the mother country, they 
visited all sorts of judgments upon the 
unhappy Friends. Fines were imposed 
continually, whipping was a common 
punishment, and several lost an ear asa 
penalty for non-conformity to the laws. 

Let us take a peep at a little Puritan 

village lying just outside Boston as it 
basks in the genial sun of an October 
afternoon. A few houses of board and 
many of unhewn logs straggle up a low, 
gently sloping hill. Here and there a 
rudely built chimney testified to the ad- 
vanced ideas of some farmer; but most 
of the community hold tenaciously to an 
ancient prejudice against them, affirming 
that ‘‘ smoke improves their health and 
hardens the timbers of their houses.” 
Before some of the houses were plats of 
asters and sunflowers, joyously drinking 
in the warm sunshine, which had grown 
mellow and rich, like old wine, after the 
long, fierce siege of summer. Clumps of 
golden-rod dot the undulating meadow- 
lands and dusty roadsides, like tongues of 
yellow ftiame. Apple orchards, hung with 
glowing, ripe fruit, now and then break 
the silence by dropping a plump pippin 
or russet into the grass. Only the men 
and oxen, laboring in the distant fields, 
disturb the hushed tranquillity of the 
scene, All else speaks of placid repose 
and happiness. 

On the outskirts of the little settlement, 
nestling against a grove of pines, stands 
a log-house, unevenly fashioned and 
rudely finished, the least pretentious in 
the neighborhood, A poor apology for a 
home would it be indeed, were it not for 
the clambering vines which have twined 
themselves around the unhewn pillars of 
the porch and clung and spread them- 
selves abroad over the roof. The sweet- 


smelling apple orchard and the well- 
tended beds of herbs, of the sorts in 
which our great-grandmothers delighted, 
give the place a homelike aspect, and a 
bed of nasturtiums blaze with orange and 
red close by the door. As we look a girl 
of perhaps twenty emerges from the door 
and stands for a moment looking down 
the road, with her hand shading her eyes. 
She is dressed with the utmost simplicity, 
in the garb of the Quakers ; but her plain 
gray gown, destitute of either drapery or 
adornment, reveals the contour of a slen- 
der and graceful figure, while the coarse 
but snowy kerchief crossed over her 
bosom serves to deepen the delicate tint 
of her lips and cheeks, But it is not these 
charms, nor the soft gray eyes, nor the 
waving golden hair, that make Deliver- 
ance Sothwicke beautiful. Her beauty 
is rather spiritual. The sweet peace ofa 
pure spirit shines from her eyes, and 
lights up her features with that holy joy 
which enhances their natural beauty. 
Her face is one which might fit into some 
rare old painting of the saints, with a 
martyr’s crown resting upon the brow; 
for the strength and beauty of her char- 
acter have come through suffering and 
hardships and deprivations, and she has 
come out of the fire like gold tried in the 
smelter’s furnace. 

As she still looks down the road, a 
quick carmine flashes into her cheeks, 
and she hastily turns about and busies 
her hands with the clambering vine, 
plucking the leaves with a tense, nervous 
grasp which crushes them in her fingers. 
She feigns abstraction, until a deep, 
manly voice bids her look around. 
Christopher Burden, the young Puritan, 
stands at the steps of the porch waiting 
for an invitation to enter. His broad- 
brimmed hat shades a stern tho not un- 
kindly face. The expression which now 
gives it strength and character might, un- 
der favorable conditions, stiffen into au- 
sterity. It is the shadow of that obstinate 
persistence which led his father forty 
years before to embark in the ‘‘ May- 
flower” with that dauntless handful of 
men who set sail fora land full of un- 
known. dangers. His wide cape, with its 
broad, rolling collar, is thrown carelessly 
over his strong shoulders and hangs near- 
ly to his knees, relieving the somewhat 
ungraceful effect of the loose knee- 
breeches. His brown stockings are fine 
and well-fitting, and the buckles to his 
shoes are as large and highly polished as 
his exacting conscience will permit. 

‘*Come in, friend Christopher,” said 
Deliverance, with apretty simplicity of 
manner which accorded charmingly with 
her plain dress and rustic surroundings. 
‘*Thee looks tired out.” 

‘*Thanks; the coolness of the porch 
tempts my tired limbs, and it would 
please me much to talk with you. Hold, 
do not trouble to get a chair for me; this 
shady step is a luxurious resting-place 
for a weary man.” 

He sat down on the step. The girl re- 
mained standing, regarding him shyly 
but wistfully, as he fanned himself ab- 
sently with his hat and gazed out over 
the landscape. 

** Have thy wrestlings at last convinced 
thee of the error of thy ways, friend 
Christopher ?” she asked at length; ‘‘and 
hast thou come to tell me the good news?” 

‘*No,” said Christopher, wiping his 
brow with a perplexed and uneasy ges- 
ture. ‘‘ My heart still clings to the relig- 
ion of my father; but I yet miss some- 
thing in it which you seem to possess.” 

Ah,” exclaimed Deliverance eagerly, 
** thou hast adopted the letter of the law 
only and so hast missed the light which 
shineth for all men. Hast thou not read 
in John’s Gospel how that light shone in 
the darkness and the darkness compre- 
hended it not ; and how that was the true 
light that lighteneth every man that com- 
eth into the world? Only let it shine on 
thy doubt, and thy doubt will vanish.” 

‘*But I cannot believe in a religion 
which denies the holy symbols and ordi- 
nances which God has enjoined upon us. 

Itis there that I cannot find it in my 

heart to accept thy views.” 

‘* Nay, thou hast not heard rightly of 
our doctrines, perchance. We only deny 
the outward forms which were not nec- 





essary after the coming of our Lord. 
Thou wilt find our doctrine manifested in 
the holy Word where John the Baptist 
spake: ‘I baptize you with water, but 
there cometh one after me who shall bap- 
tize you with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire.’ Verily there can be no saving 
grace in outward ceremonies; it is the 
letter which killeth and the spirit which 
quickeneth.” 

‘*Surely these are knotty questions,” 
said Christopher, fain to be convinced by 
this fair and earnest advocate, but unable 
easily to shake himself ioose from the 
creed in which he had been reared. 
‘* The inner grace is fanned to a flame by 
means of the outward symbols. Wemust 
have something besides an inner passion 
tolive by. What would become of our 
country ard its laws, if strong men did 
not enforce outward as well as inward 
obedience to them? We need the letter 
of the law.” 

“Yea, friend,” replied Deliverance, 
her thoughts turned in a new direction; 
**but what dost thou think of a govern- 
ment that upholds the selling of innocent 
children to pay a debt? Surely thee re- 
memberest little Daniel and Provided 
Southwicke who so narrowly escaped be- 
ing sold to slavery in Barbadoes last year. 
Such a government cannot prosper.” 

‘It is true,” said Christopher, ‘that 
our government is earthly and for that 
reason faulty; but we must bear in mind 
that a government is for the mass. It 
may render justice in the aggregate, and 
yet sometimes tresspass on individual 
rights. Such failings we must wink at, 
if justice be at the bottom.” 

‘‘ Nay, but the Lord will not wink at 
injustice and cruelty, wherever perpetra- 
ted,” persisted Deliverance, her color 
deepening with her increasing earnest- 
ness. ‘* Besides, this government that 
thee upholdest is inconsistent with itself. 
Dost thou not remember that clause of 
the Charter in which it is provided that 
al! in the plantation shall enjoy equal 
justice and law? Dost thou think that 
the government has regarded the Charter 
when it has persecuted the saints and 
children of the Lord?” 

“The government only protects the 
Lord’s fold against the ravenous wolves 
that seek to devour it,” replied Christo- 
pher. ‘‘Think you that old Dame Jones’s 
malignant touch and power of bringing 
down curses on her fellow-men came 
from the Lord? She was but a hand-maid 
of Satan, and deserved te forfeit her life 
for her blasphemies.” 

‘*Nay,” answered Deliverance, softly; 
‘*she was verily a martyr, and was led 
by the Spirit of the Lord and so denied 
the works of the Devil. Should the Lord 
call me, I would follow in her footsteps 
and seal my testimony with my blood,” 

She rose in the rapture of her enthusi- 
asm and stood looking off at the purple 
hills, which loomed hazy and unsubstan- 
tial in the distance. Her pure, upturned 
face looked like that of a saint in the soft 
shadow of the leafy porch, and one could 
almost fancy that a tender aureole lighted 
up her sunny head. Christopher let his 
troubled gaze rest on her almost trans- 
lated beauty, and unconsciously the deep 
lines of thought which furrowed his am- 
ple forehead smoothed themselves out. 
He rose slowly and stood very close to 
her, with one hand resting lightly on her 
sleeve. 

‘*Come, Deliverance,” he said, ‘‘ be my 
saint and my life, and reveal the truth, 

whatever it may be, through the transpar- 
ency of your purity and holinsss.” 

A look of deep pain swept over the girl’s 
brow. She drew away from him and be- 
gan to pluck at the vine aimlessly. 

‘*TIt cannot be, friend Christopher. I 
have told thee many times that it cannot 
be. It is not meet that two be yoked un- 
equally.” 

‘**But you surely cannot do such a 
wrong as to let a fellow-creature fall for 
lack of sympathy!” he cried; and there 
was a great passion in his voice. ‘‘ I shall 
go mad if you will not listen to me.” 

‘‘Nay, but that is no salvation which 
comes from a mere frail mortal. That 


will not save thee in the last great day. 
Only take heed to that heavenly light, the 





wrath be kindled against thee; for verily 
the night cometh when you shall fall to 
your own master.” 

The night was darkening down upon 
them fast. One quivering red beam shot 
through the thick leaves and rested for a 
moment on Deliverance’s pure face; then 
the sun sank, leaving a stretch of golden 
sky which cast a soft glow over the tops 
of the hills. The advancing twilight lent 
force to the figure that Deliverance had 
used. Christopher Burden shivered in- 
voluntarily, and drew his cape around 
him; then with a hasty farewell he strode 
off down the darkening road. Deliver- 
ance watched him until he had disap- 
peared, and then went slowly in, to pre- 
pare the simple evening meal of rye pud- 
ding and milk for the tired father and 
brother who had worked all day in the 
fields. She was silent during tea, and 
supplied the wants of the hungry men 
with a preoccupied air. 


The Sabbath, with its peculiar hush and 
peace, had dawned upon the Puritan vil- 
lage, wherein every man and beast had 
laid aside all work; and now the sun was 
dropping low in the west, and faint pur- 
ple shadows were spreading their filmy 
mantles over the eastern hills. Deliver- 
ance Sothwicke came lightly across the 
fields, with her Bible in her hands, She 
hummed a good old hymn-tune softly as 
she walked, and now and then stopped to 
draw a long, deep breath of the fragrant 
air. She hadcome from a gathering of 
the Friends, and her thoughts were busy 
with the subject of the meeting. She 
walked more and more slowly until, 
coming to a low stone wall, she sat down 
and opened her Bible to the theme of the 
afternoon service. It was that beautiful 
passage in Isaiah, beginning, ‘‘ All we 
like sheep have gone astray.” This one 
clause she read and then, with one finger 
marking the place, sat gazing off into in- 
finite distance. She was in one of those 
rarely happy moods which come only on 
an autumn afternoon, when everything 
is hushed for the very fullness of its con- 


rounded perfection which is a harbinger 
of its swift decline. Some sheep were 
feeding near by, and Deliverance watched 
them in a tender revery through which, 
like an undertone, ran the words, ‘All 
we likesheep have gone astray.” 

There was a sudden footstep in the 
grass, and the silly sheep scurried away 
across the field like a summer cloud. De- 
liverance looked up and saw Christopher 
Burden before her. 

‘What is it that so fixes your 
thoughts?” he asked, throwing himself 
down at her feet. She pointed silently to 
the sacred text, and following the index 
of her finger, he read aloud, ‘ All we like 
sheep have gone astray.” 

There was deep silence for several mo- 
ments. Then Christopher said in a low 
voice: 

**Some who wander long come safely 
to the fold at last.” 

It wasrather his tone than his words 
that made the girl look at him with a 
sudden and breathless intentness. Then 
she laid a small trembling hand on his arm. 

‘*Ts it true, Christopher?” she said. 

‘Yea, verily,” said he, adopting her 
fashion of speech; ‘‘ the Lord has discov- 
ered my error to me, Deliverance. Ihave 
thought long and with great heaviness; 
but now I see the light. Verily thou and, 
thy people have the words of eternal life. 
As for these churchmen, their zeal hath 
made them forget the vital part of their 
religion. The form and outward show 
they have indeed preserved; but of the 
spirit of the Saviour I am fain to confess 

they have very little. Henceforth my 
lot is cast with the despised Quakers. 
That [ shall be persecuted, I full well be- 
lieve; but the fact that this is so is the 
best defense that I can offer for having 
left the creed of my persecutors.” 
Deliverance’s eyes were full of happy 
tears. The pallor which had come into 
her face at the young man’s first words 
suddenly gave place to a burning Ccar- 
mine. The hand on Christopher’s sleeve 
trembled visibly. He covered it with his 





Son within thee, and kiss him before his 





own big palm and said, softly: 


tent, when the year has reached that 
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‘There is no stumbling-block new, 
Deliverance, between thee and me.” 

He held out his arms and she crept 
shyly into them and laid her head on his 
strong young shoulder. They were all 
alone, save for the silly sheep, which had 
drawn nearer and nearer as they grazed, 
until their low champing could be heard. 
They sat so, drinking in that pure bliss 
which comes but once in a lifetime, until 
the sun had left them with a parting ben- 
ediction of glory, and the sheep had wan- 
dered beyond the slope of the meadow. 

Il. 

So Deliverance was married in the 
fashion of the Friends; and there were 
not wanting venomous busybodies (God 
pity them!) with slanderous tongues, who 
wagged their spiteful heads and tried to 
besmirch the two fresh young lives by 
slurs and inuendoes. But Deliverance 
vindicated her life by her chaste discre- 
tion; and her face was an irrefutable ar- 
gument against evil report. For a time 
she was very happy in her humble home. 
But with the opening spring trouble be- 
gan to darken about her life. It was not 
in the Puritan nature to brook Christo- 
pher’s bold apostasy. His case was dis- 
cussed at length in the church conclaves, 
and with much bitterness of feeling. One 
dreadful morning early in August the 
constable appeared at his door and ar- 
rested the young husband for pestilent 
heresy. After two weeks of suspense in 
jail he was sentenced to the house of cor- 
rection for three months. with not even a 
chance fora parting word with his sad 
wife. . 

Then a month later the family of De- 
liverance were banished from the planta- 
tion for outspoken utterances against the 
gross injustices to which the peaceable 
and inoffensive Friends were subjected. 
She felt that her own turn might come at 
anytime. She was regarded with bitter 
animosity by the most of her neighbors, 
who attributed Christopher’s heresy to 
her accursed influence. But she kept 
quietly at her work, taking up the man- 
agement of the littlefarm at a time whea 
it needed a man’s strength and judgment. 
Her tender hands learned to guide the 
plow, when the land was prepared for the 
fall crop of wheat. In-doors, she kept the 
fires, split the wood and blistered her 
pretty fingers over a hundred tasks which 


, ought never to rest on a woman. Still, 


she was not all unhappy. Her bright 
spirit soared at times away from the sor- 
rows and cares of life and found a rest- 
ing-place in the shadow of the great 
Rock. 

It was one pleasant morning in Octo- 
ber, as Deliverance was working in the 
garden, that she looked up and saw the 
constable dismounting at the gate. He 
held a legal-looking document in his hand 
and stood gazing earnestly at the young 
and graceful figure before him. 

‘*TIs your name Deliverance Burden ?” 

‘** Yea,” answered Deliverance, quietly. 

‘Well, the Governor wants to see you. 
You have been spreading heretical doc- 
trines around and have missed the divine 
service these many Lord’s Days. You're 
aschismatic, and that isn’t allowed, you 
know.” 

“‘T have spoken only the truth,” said 
Deliverance, firmly. ‘‘ And as for the 
Lord’s Day service, I have worshiped 
where my own heart compelled me. I 
have committed nocrime against thee or 
the laws, that thou shouldst seize me by 
Violence,” 

“‘T have my orders,” said the constable, 
sturdily, ‘‘and Iam bound to carry them 
out. I sha’n’t hurt a pretty woman like 
you; so I hope you will come without any 
vain resistance.” 

“*Ttis the Lord’s will,” murmured De- 
liverance, as she cast a despairing look 
around over the distracted little farm. 
* He will keep his children as in the hol- 
low of his hand.” 

When Deliverance Sothwicke answered 
“Here” to the summons of the clerk, 
there was a start of surprise in the court- 
room. Her pure face, sensitive with pain 
at the publicity of her position, was 
flushed to a radiant color, and her full 
lips were half parted. She looked be- 
witchingly beautiful, as the carmine fled 
from her throat to her brow and then re- 





ceded, leaving her cheeks as pale as lilies. 
The Governor, after regarding her ear- 
nestly, began his seyere examination. It 
does not concern us hereto give his stern, 
scathing questions, nor the fearless an- 
swers which Deliverance made. He 
could not make her quail, nor would she 
admit the justice of his inquisition. His 
brow darkened with fierce passion. The 
glory of God (to say nothing of his own 
glory) demanded that this heretic who 
dared uphold the right of free speech 
should be made an example of. Deliver- 
ance had expected some punishment, per- 
haps a severe one; but she nearly fainted 
with horror when the elerk of the court 
read in a monotonous voice the sentence 
that had been decided upon : 

‘* Deliverance Burden, you are to be 
tied to a cart’s tail, with your clothes 
stripped off to the middle, and to be 
drawn through the town, and to receive 
twenty stripes upon your naked body.” 

A murmur of pity ran around even 
among those hardened spectators. Those 
who were near to her might have seen 
Deliverance’s eyes flash with a righteous 
indignation, under her meek Quaker de- 
meanor, as the unjust sentences were 
pronounced against herself and five other 
defenseless women ; but in a moment her 
glance fell, and meekness sat upon her 
bowed head asshe said half aloud: 

‘The chastisement of our peace was 
upon Him, and with His stripes we are 
healed. Shall the servant be greater than 
his Lord ?” 

zy. 


The hour, the moment, was drawing 
near when Deliverance was to receive hcr 
punishment. At times her heart fainted 
within her, as she waited her turn in the 
gloomy prison. The spirit may be strong 
to endure all affliction for conscience’ 
sake, and yet there is a mere human, 
physical strength which is perhaps equal- 
ly necessary to meet and overcome the 
stupid contempt of those who can see 
only the shame of the flesh and not the 
triumph of the spirit, the martyr’s cross 
but not his crown. 

And now they have led Deliverance out 
and tied her to the lumbering ox-cart. 
Her face is concealed, for she has shaken 
her long golden” hair about her, and it 
ripples to her waist. Tne most of the 
crowd stand in respectful silence as she 
passes by ; but a few ribald fellows boot 
aloud and call her foul names. At last 
the long walk is ended,and the people 
wait in silent expectation, as the consta- 
ble prepares his three-cord lash. 

One! two! three! the cruel blows cut 
the tender back; a fourth, and then a 
fifth, more cruel than the last. Deliver- 
ance totters a moment and then falls. 
There is blood on her white arms, anda 
purple line across her check, where the 
lash has inadvertently fallen. The con- 
stable drops his whip and hastens for- 
ward; but before he can reach her a 
man dashes through the crowd on horse- 
back, his cloak wildly flying, and his lips 
flecked with foam. In a moment he has 
sprung to the ground and cut the thongs 
which bind Deliverance to the cart. Then 
he mounts again with her in his arms. 
It would have been worth any man’s life 
to have opposed him. Those who look 
into his tense face can scarcely recognize 
Christopher Burden. The veins on his 
forehead are swollen and knotted, and 
seem ready to burst with the purple 
blood which stretches them. He pants 
and struggles for breath, under the tide 
of fury which has overcome him. It is 
as if all the latent strength and energy of 
the man had gathered and concentrated 
his whole being for one tremendous out- 
burst of passion. 

The crowd falls eagerly apart, as he 
makes his way through with his senseless 
burden wrapped from her cruel shame in 
his own gray Quaker’s cloak. Not a 
sound escapes from his drawn lips when 
he enters his own door and lays Deliver- 
ance on the bed, and prepares brandy and 
warm water for her. He hangs over her 
with the steaming drink, his face still 
purple, and looking as if it were cut in 
stone. At last Deliverance opens her 
eyes wearily, and then he bursts into a 
great flood of tears. She puts out one 





hand and strokes his hair gently. 





‘“‘Let not thy heart be troubled, my 
Christopher. We shall have another 
home, even an heavenly.” 

Before midnight the house was astir 
with muffled voices and hushed, busy 
feet. Gray gowns flitted hither and 
thither, and the village doctor drove up 
at speed. And before morning Deliver- 
ance was lying very still, with her hands 
folded on her bosom; and the gray-robed 
sisters were talking in whispers over a 
tiny bundle of flannel, which at long in- 
tervals gave signs of life by a weak wail 
or a feeble little mo=ement. 

‘*T am in despair of raising it,” said the 
Friend who seemed to be most in author- 
ity, turning to a younger woman who 
stood by with a white face. ‘ A seven- 
months’ child can ill support life at best, 
and with the mother gone—I do not know, 
I do not know.” 

Before morning her doubt concerning 
the babe was removed, for when the day- 
light crept in through the drawn shutters, 
the atom in the flannel did not stir nor 
cry. They laid the two still forms to- 
gether, the mother and the babe, and 
Friend Mary, with deft, gentle fingers, 
robed them for their long sleep. Once 
her eyes flashed and the hot tears fell, as 
she carefully washed the dark stripes on 
the mother’s back and breast as if they 
could still give pain. When she had fin- 
ished her work, and had laid the baby in 
the cold dead arms of Deliverance, she 
stepped to the kitchen and went up to 
Christopher, who was sitting by the stove 
in a dumb agony of grief. 

‘Wilt thee not come, Friend Cbristo- 
pher, and look at thy wife? She lies very 
peacefully, with her baby in her arms. 
Thou shouldest lift up thy voice in thanks- 
giving that she hath entered into her 
rest, for she shall be one of those arrayed 
in white robes, who have come up out of 
great tribulation. ‘They shall hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more; neither 
shall the sun light on them nor any heat. 
For the Lamb which isin the midst of 
the throne shall feed them ; and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes.’” 

Christopher’ rose, as half dazed, and 
followed Mary into the room where De- 
liverance lay. Moment after moment he 
stood gazing fixedly at her waxen face, 
with the brutal cut across the cheek. He 
stooped and kissed it with a passionate 
tenderness, and his broad chest heaved 
with s:ifling emutions. His face grew 
harsh and fierce as he looked, until the 
wrath that burned there seemed as if it 
might consume him. He unconsciously 
clinched his fists so that the nails wound- 
ed the palm as he muttered: ‘‘‘ Ven- 
geance is mine. I will repay, saith the 
Lord.’” 


It was for many long years that Chris- 
topher abode a solitary and _ broken- 
hearted man—many long years before he 
was permitted to lay aside his burden of 
flesh and lie down gladly in the little 
churchyard by the side of her whom he 
loved. Two centuries have passed since 
Deliverance Sothwicke suffered her mar- 
tyrdom. Both she and her persecutors 
sleep quietly, while above them is th? 
thoughtless, work-a-day bustle of New 
England life. When the stern Puritans 
rise to receive their last sentence, how 
many gray-robed figures will confront 
them in meek but terrible accusation ! 


Let us be thankful that both are subjects 
for the same infinite mercy, that both 
will be judged by a Judge who will make 
no error. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





WHEN Col. Geo. L. Perkins, of Nor- 
wich, was born (he recently celebrated his 
centennial birthday, as our readers may re- 
call) Charles Wesley had just died; the 
French revolution had just got under way; 
Jobn Wesley and Goethe were old men; 
Burns was just attracting attention as a 

t; Byron was a baby a few months old; 
Wellington and Napoleon were youths of 
nineteen; Walter Seott a dull and unpromis- 
ing boy of seventeen; Pope Pius IX, 
Meyerbeer, Carlyle, gir 3 Mendelssohn, 
Shelley, Wordswortn, Lyell, Bulwer, Du- 
mas, Dickens, Darwin, anda host of other 
distinguished men of the past, were not 
born. Henry Clay, the American statesman, 
was eleven years old and Joseph Chitty, the 
English jurist, twelve, with the future be- 
fore them. Traveling was then so slow 
and perilous at pore made their wills 
before they star’ upon a journey from 
Norwich to any part of the country west 
of New York. 





THE MOBBING OF THE OWL. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM,. 





Tu-whit, tw whoo, tu-who-o-o! 
’*Twas the owl, on a summer’s day. 


At once, there screaming flew 
From field and grove, thecrow, the jay, 
The hawk, the king-bird, the wee wren, 
And many more, their noisy way 
Pursuing to the glen. 


Tu-whit, tu-whoo, tu-whit, tu-whoo! 

’T was wonderful what a crowd he drew. 
The air, and the trees in the quiet vale 

Were as over-full as the old dame’s shoe 
In the nursery tale. 

All the birds chattered like mad ! 

They called the owl everything bad, 

Till they’d used up every hard term they 

had, 

And vituperation was getting stale. 

But the owl, he cared not a bit, 

With his hollow tu-whoo, and tu-whit 

He answered them, jibe for jibe, 

In language unfit to transcribe. 


At last, with tu-whit and tu-whoo, 

And the general hullabaloo, 

The hubbub so mightily grew 

That you’d think ’twas a caucus—or two. 

‘See here!’ cried the hawk, “this won’t 
do. 

We must mob him at once, the blinking old 
dunce, 

And stop his hullabaloo !”’ 

** Agreed !”’ cried the birds, to a feather. 

“ Let’s pounce on him—now—all together!’ 


Tu-whit, tu-whoo, tu-whoo! 
With the last breath he ever drew 
Cried the brave old owl. 

They flew at his big blind eyes; 
He could only blink and scowl! 
They tumbled him out of his hole; 
They made him flutter and roll; 
They filled him with anguish and dole; 
Till at last, with his eyes open wide, 
The poor owl died ! 


He died; but some say it’s true 

‘That, when stars are dimpling the blue, 

And the daisies are beaded with dew, 

Out of that darksome vale, 

Each night, comes a hollow wail. 

’Tis the ghost of the poor old owl, 

Tn his monkish cloak and cowl, 

With the same big eyes and scowl, 

Crying, the woodland through, 

Tu-whit, tu-whoo, tu-who-o-o! 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
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THE STORY OF JOHN ANDREW. 
BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 











1 SUPPOSE I did behave bad last Thurs- 
day ; but Mamma and Papa sent me on 
an unusual number of errands, and I had 
chilblains awful. You cannot forget 
chilblains unless you want to go to some 
place like everything; and I did not want 
to go to the grocer’s, nor the druggist’s, 
nor to see old Cesar Beaujeau, the ash- 
man, who, by the way, is as black as tar, 
and says he is French. Grandfather 
Kayser says American boys have poor 
manners; and, tho I am half American, 
I do not dare to dispute him, because he 
is sixty, while I am only twelve, and he 
has traveled all over the world, while I 
have never been anywhere, save to Little 
York, to see Uncle Sam, and to Boston. 
where Grandfather Adams lives. Then, 
too, as Grandfather Kayser never tells 
anything bigger than it is, he must be be- 
lieved. 

I suppose it was because I was so bad 
that Grandfather invited me up to his 
room and read me this story out of his 
red book with silver clasps. He never 
does anything without having some in- 
tention; and as for the staries in that 
book, they fit in so, I believe he made 
them all up himself. 

This is the story. 

‘*Onc@upon a time a man named Peter 
and his wife named Babette had a son 
born to them. They named him John, as 
he was born upon St. John’s day, and 
when he was twelve years old, and was 
confirmed, he was given the name of An- 
drew. They were French people, and 
probably kad a surname; but they lived 
so long ago that no one remembers it. 
But they were as pleased over little John 
and loved him as well as our next-door 
neighbors love their baby, or as your 
papa and mamma love you, and that is 
saying a great deal. 

‘Little John grew, just as boys do 
now, and Papa Peter got up early and 
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sat up late to work as fast as his fingers 
could fly at making shoes. He and his 
wife were no longer young, and he 
thought of the long years that must roll 
around before little John would be a 
man, and it seemed as if he never grew 
tired. ‘My son shall be educated; he 
shall have a good start in life; he shall 
not remain ignorant and poor like his 
father,’ old Peter would say to himself ; 
and when his back ached, or people who 
had corns and bunions came in and 
scolded about their shoes, declaring they 
were too short, or too long, or too broad, 
or too narrow, as cross people did, tho it 
was so long ago, he would bend down 
and kiss little John, and return to his 
work as cheerfully as ever. 

‘‘As for Mother Babette, her days were 
brimful of little John. To make his little 
dresses and then his little trousers, to 
knit his socks and tippets and stitch his 
shirts, oh, what joy! And when she was 
not sewing there were ginger-bread 
lambs to make for him, and saucer-pies 
and doughnut men. Working for her 
boy was her play. Late into the night 
she sat with her husband sewing shoes, 
that the sum for John’s education might 
be as large as possible; and never did she 
lay herself down to sleep till she had 
said a prayer for her boy. She was just 
like mothers now, you see, tho it was so 
long ago. 

** Ah, how Peter and Babette denied 
themselves! ‘ How little can we getalong 
with that there may be more for John? 
they said each day. Babette washed 
Peter's coats and trousers and hung them 
to dry on the pippin tree that shaded the 
backdoor, till there was no more color in 
them than there isin a piece of whitey- 
brown paper. Babette’s bonnets were 
made over, and so were her gowns till 
there was nothing left of them. But 
John had tops, and balls, and picture- 
books, and natty clothes, and fine long 
stockings, and everything a boy of spirit 
wants; andthere was always jam for his 
bread, and he ate it off a china plate, and 
drank his milk out of a china cup, tho it 
was so long ago. 

‘* Meanwhile old Father Time kept his 
busy wheels going. The second wheel, 
the minute wheel, the hour wheel, the 
day wheel, the week wheel, the month 
wheel, and the big year wheel, kept turn- 
ing, and from a little boy John became a 
big boy with a tailed jacket, learning to 
decline bonus, and before his parents 
realized it, he was atall young man with 
a mustache, and had gone through cube 
root,and quadratic equations, and had read 
some odes of Horace, and bits out of 
Homer, and thought he knew about all 
there was worth knowing in the world. 
So you see he was not very different 
from young men now, tho he lived so 
long ago. 

‘But the turning of Time’s wheels had 
made Father Peter a little deaf, and had 
bent his back and wrinkled his face, 
Poor Babette too was toothless, and 
gray, and crippled with rheumatism in 
her hands and feet, and, like Peter, if she 
wanted to see anything nearer her eyes 
than a yard, she must put on a pair of 
spectacles. Only in one thing were they 
quite unchanged. They still loved John 
Andrew with all their hearts, and thought 
him the most wonderful boy in the 
world, 

** But tho they were over sixty, and be- 
ginning to need time to rest and sit by 
the fire, John Andrew’s wants were larger 
than ever. Peter had not kept up with 
the times, and made rather old-fashioned- 
looking shoes, and his trade had fallen off 
toa fewold-fashioned customers, when 
a summer day came that he could not 
work atall. He hada stroke of paralysis 
in the night, and could not move his 
hands, and his poor crippled wife sat by 
him, scarcely able to wait upon him. ‘ It 
looks pretty bad for me,’ said John An- 
drew to himself, 

“And oh, how I grieve to tell it, in- 
stead of trying to care for his parents 
John Andrew set his wits to work to see 
how he could escape this duty, and the 
result was he left his old home one dark 
night, and set out for Paris. He was 
handsome and witty, and thought the 

King would give him an office. ‘1 must 











have something that will not occupy me 
more than eight hours,’ he told the lord 
chamberlain. ‘I must get the air, and I 
must improve my mind. Moreover, I 
always expect to have Saturday after- 
noons to myself,’ 

‘The lord chamberlain thought our 
John Andrew must be a viscount at least, 
by his airs, and in two days he had given 
him the post of postage-stamp sticker to the 
King. He had taken good care to call him- 
self Augustus Francis, that no one might 
know he was that John Andrew who had 
left his old father and mother sick and aloae 
tostarve; and he bought himself a new 
coat of peach-blossom velvet, and waited 
upon the King at ten o’clock the next day. 
But even as he licked the first stamp a 
dark spot appeared upon his right cheek, 
which the King, who was very fastidious, 
said made him sick to look at. The next 
day the spot was larger. The next day it 
was still larger, and soon it was horrible 
to behold, for it was like a livid spider 
upon the rosy flesh. 

‘** The court doctor tried all his pills and 
powders upon it without success. A 
learned doctor who cured everything with 
water, came all the way from Homburg 
and tried his skill; but the spider only 
grew larger. Then John Andrew tried 
allsorts of people, till he came to the old 
lady who cared for the health of the 
Queen’s cats. 

‘* This old lady lived by herself in a 
little red house at the edge of the royal 
park, and had for companions a black cat 
andacrow. Besides doctoring cats the 
old lady sold catnip and sassafras and 
sweet-flag root. and made an ointment 
which was called “ all healing,” and was 
good foreverything that may break out 
upon the human body. 

‘* The black cat drew up her back when 
she saw John Andrew, and the crow 
cawed loudly. The old lady examined 
him carefully, listened to the beating of 
his heart, looked at his tongue, thumped 
his lungs, and asked him nearly a thou- 
sand questions; while the cat spit at him, 
and the crow cawed loudly. 

***My son,’ she said at length, ‘I can 
do nothing for you. You have left un- 
done the thing you ought to have done, 
and done the thing you ought not to have 
done, and there is no good in you. Yon- 
der spider comes right out of your heart. 
You must turn about, and have a new 
one: and drawing up the blue bag in 
which she carried her herbs, and calling 
her strange friends, the curious old lady 
went her way. 

** John Andrew knew well enough what 
the old lady meant; but he did not set out 
for home until the spot upon his face 
burned like fire, and the lord chamberlain 
said it was his Majesty’s command that 
he leave Paris. He met the old lady at 
the city gate. ‘There is nothing like do- 
ing one’s duty.’ she said, absently, and 
not looking at him, But as he went on it 
seemed to him he could her saying in his 
ear, ‘Do your duty, John Andrew.’ 

‘*He had spent all his money, and on 
account of his disfigured face no one 
would give him a lift; but tho he had to 
cross rocky mountains, and long, hot and 
dusty plains, John Andrew was at his 
father’s door in three days. A great 
shame had come upon him, and he went 
to the back door, thisking that quite 
good enough for such a bad son; but as 
he looked up at the pippin tree and saw a 
raggea pair of trousers upon it, he could 
not touch the latch, and stood there till 
his mother opened the door and fell upon 
his neck. She and old Peter had never 
believed he had deserted them, and there 
was no use in his trying to make them 
believe it. They had told the neighbors, 
who had brought them bread and soup, 
he had gone to seek work. They knew 
better, those neighbors. There is no one 
like a neighbor to know one’s business; 
but being kind-hearted they brought 

more soup. But as the wheels of Time 
flew round they came less often. Too much 

must not be expected from neighbors, 

and it was very lucky John Andrew re- 
turned just when he did. 

‘*There was nothing open to him but 
the shoe-making, and John Andrew went 
at it determined to make the best shoe in 
the market. Pluck and perseverance 


were then just what they are now. Tho 
John Andrew did not know it, the evil 
spider that had appeared upon his face 
was not visible to any eyes save his own 
after his return home; and when he had 
faithfully done his duty a year and a day 
he no longer saw it. Then, as his income 
was good, he built a fine addition to his 
father’s house, and put up a veranda over 
the back door under the pippin tree, and 
married one of the next-door neighbor’s 
daughters. 

** Everybody praised him: but the old 
school-master asked him if his learning 
was not thrown away. 

***No,’ said John Andrew, as he meas- 
ured his old master’s foot. ‘See how de- 
formed by corns and bunions your hon- 
ored foot is. It is time a man of educa- 
tion made coverings for the human foot. 
It is better to be a wise man in a small 
place than a foolish man in a high one.’ 

** As the school-master did not know 
what to say to this he kept still. Accord- 
ing to the promise to those who honor 
their parents, John Andrew lived to be 
very old ; and when he died they buried 
him ina pot of grease under a cake of 
tallow, as was the custom of that time; 
for it wus, you know, very long ago.” 

‘*Grandfather,” said I, when he shut 
the red book up, ‘‘did you mean any- 
thing particular by reading me _ that 
story ?” 

‘*How are your chilblains?” said he, 
quite as if I had not spoken. 

**They are better,” I said, for I know 
him. 

‘I’m glad to hear it,” he answered ; 
and, opening the door, he bowed me out 
as if I were the President. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “* Puzzles,”’ THE INDEPENDENT, New York 











DOUBLE PYRAMID. 
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. Aconsonant. 

. To sink in the middle. 

. To grant for a time. 

Dressing. 

A consonant. 

A man’s name. 

A beautiful cloth. 

8. Goes before. 

Down: A double word, irsued by a cor- 
poration. H. 


Across: 


Drain wp wr mo 


o. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My 1,6, 12, 4, is a pronoun. 
My 5, 2, 14, 8, is also a pronoun. 
My 9, 17, 19, 3, is to conceal. 
My 13, 7, 18, is a vessel for liquors. 
My 16, 10, 15, 11, is diseovered. 
A saying of 19 letters. C. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


My 20, 3, 25, 31, a part of the head. 
My 7, 44, 23, 40, a crust formed on metals. 
My 4, 29, 35, 15, to close. 
My 18, 6, 11, 24, a fortress. 
My 19, 17, 22, 27, a piece of money. 
My 28, 9, 12, 33, a little talk. 
My 45, 38, 43, 8, a bed for birds. 
My 37, 14, 26, 2, toshow the hour of the sun. 
My 5, 32, 21, 42, a dangerous element. 
My 34, 10, 1, 39, relating to time. 
My 41, 38, 30, 13, to listen to what’s told. 
My 28, 6, 36, 16, a rabbit. 
M.S. H. 
CROSS WORD IN OCTAGON. 
o* oO 
oo* 00 
o00*f 00 0 
tee eK KK * 
oo00oFfF 000 
oo* 00 
oF 0 
Across: 1, Astern. 
2. Merrily. 
3. Laboriously. 
4, At last. 
5. Domestic fowls. 
6. Bars. 
7. Always. 
The word downwards, at last. 
B. 
BURIED WORDS. 
1. I pity Barbara, for she is put down toa 
piece of sewing at first and is then cooped 
up in a nursery for hours. 





2. I dislike that Mr. Clarkson very much. 





He is a deacon finely arrayed in broadcloth 
and tie, but I think he is a deceiver. 

38. What are you studying now? Oh, 
nothing! I am tired of all the isms of the 
day, and want to rest. 

4, The boy was embarrassed, and his lan- 
guage became rather indistinct as he went 
on. 

5. The men had a quarrel, but when the 
policeman was seen the smitten and the 
smiter raced away asif the whole city was 
after them. 

6. At the surf to-day we had-great sport, 
for such a big wave rushed over us that we 
tumbled down in a body. 


TRAVELING- WORD. 


From Lisbon to Naples. 


Lishon 
HHH RIK 


HER KERE 
REE EEE 


RHEE 
Naples. 
. Lisbon. 
. For the head. 
Work wrought like a web. 
A laboring man. 
. Like a man. 
. A musical instrument. 
. To come back. 
. Moving round. 
. A fireside. 
. A girl’s name. 
. Naples. M. 
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JOURNEYING WORD. 
- From Japan to Italy. 


Japan. 
* % * % - 


Italy. 
. Japan. 
. Jury roll. 
. An old person. 
. A Turkish monk. 
To goor come to see. 
. Italy. 


Se ee 


BEHEADED RHOMBOID. 
oe @0°0 
es @ 0 
= © 
* 
Across: 1. A sign. 
. Afresh. 
. A place to reeline. 
To pull. 
. White flakes. 
these and leave 


. Humanity. 

. Fresh. 

To take food. 

. Cold and damp. 

. At the present. 
A vowel. 

A relative. 

. A printer’s term. 
. Necessity. 

. Battles. 

4. The effect of the sun. 
7. Sorrow. 

8. A consonant. 


Behea 


Down: 


Pewee VED wR Bor ww 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 30th. 
WORD HEXAGON. 
SNA TIL 
L = E E 
I A Vv A 





HT RA E 


P 
PAN 
CI RCE 
CARNEUS 
PARNASSUS 
PERS EUS 
JASON 
LUN 
Ss LUNA. 
MONUMENT. 
A 
AM Y 
E B B 
S A D 
As 8 
A 8 & 
RB AT 
F A DE D 
PRONE 
CHARMER 
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Selections. 
A CONFESSION. 


BY W. J. HENDERSON. 


Do you remember, little wife, 
How years ago we two together 
Saw naught but love illumine life 
[In sunny days or winter weather ? 


Do you recall in younger years 
‘To part a day was bitter pain ? 
Love’s light was hid in clouds of tears 
Till meeting cleared the sky again. 


Do you remember how we two 
Would stare into each other’s eyes, 
Till all the earth grew heavenly blue 
And speech was lost in happy sighs ? 


Do you another thing recall, 
That used to happen often then: 
How, simply passing in the hall, — 
We'd stop to s nile and kiss again ? 


Do you remember how I sat 3 
And, reading, held your hand in mine, 
Caressing it with gentle pat— 
One pat for every blessed line ? 


Do you recall how at the play 
Through hours of agony we tarried ” 
The lovers’ griefs brought us dismay ; 
Oh, we rejoiced when they were married. 


And then walked homeward arm in arm, 
Beneath the crescent moonlet new, 

That smiled on us with silent charm ; 
So glad that we were married too. 


Ah me, ’twas years and years ago 
Wheu all this aeapraes that I sing, 

And many atime the winter snow _ 
Has slipped from olive slopes of spring. 


And now—oh, nonsense! let us tell; 
A fig for laugh of maids or men ! 
You’ll hide your blushes? [llnot. Well— 
We're ten times worsethan we were then. 
—The Century. 
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MALMAISON GONE TO WRECK 
AND RUIN 


I poust if there exists elsewhere on 
earth within a twenty miles’ radius of a 
great and flourishing city an historical 
mansion so utterly desolate, so piteous in 
in its ruin, as is Malmaison. That chateau 
so identified with Josephine, the only 
home wherein Napoleon ever tasted the 
sweets of repose and domestic life, is 
given over to the rats and spiders. Ex- 
ternally it is stillin good order. The roof 
is water-tight, and the white walls retain 
their ornantentations in stucco and 1n stone. 
At either side of the main entrance from 
the park the two small obelisks, trans- 
ferred from the chateau of Cardinal 
Richelieu ‘in Poitou, still stand erect and 
uninjured. But within, how dismal is 
the spectacle! The spacious dining-room, 
paved in a rising-sun pattern with black 
and white marble, hasa great hole in the 
ceiling, through which the laths and 
rafters protrude. The pretty dancing 
nymphs, painted in monochrome hy La- 
fitte, still smile and soar in tolerable pres- 
ervation on the panels of the walls; but 
they are all that is left of the grace and 
elegance of the apartment. The billiard- 
room adjoining has been papered through- 
out with a common green paper. Fur- 
ther on, the drawing-room still keeps on 
the panels of its battered doors the gilded 
cupids and birds that formed the device 
of the decoration, and the chimney-piece, 
presented to Josephine by Pope Pius VII, 
is still in its place, but not a vestige of the 
fine marbles wherewith it was once inlaid 
remains; vandal hands have punched out 
every fragment. Next came the picture 
gallery, where Napoleon used to linger 
looking over engravings, and which once 
contained some fine specimens of the old 
masters, as well as remarkable portraits 
of the master and mistress of the house; 
but all the works of art, as well as every 
vestige of furniture throughout the 
house (except a moldy billiard-table 
in the billiard-room), have long since 
been removed. I think, as the dining- 
room with its graceful nymphs recalled 
Josephine most vividly, the library 
brought back Napoleon most clearly to 
my mind. There he wrote, and worked 
out his military plans and projects of gov- 
ernment; there he delighted to sit and 
read, his feet resting on the high ledge of 
one of the windows: and there he caused 
the bridge to be constructed that gave 
him instant access to the park whenever 

le chose to throw aside the cares of 
State and to disport himself, as he often 
did, like a school-boy in the fresh air. 
The bookcases that lined the room still 
remain, as do the mirrors set between 
the columns that space off the room in 
three divisions but two of these have 
been badly shattered, and there is scarce 
@ pane of glass in the bookcases that 
has been left intact. 
: Up-stairs the ruin shows more ghastly 
mM its completeness, Scarcely anything 
is left of the decoration of Josephine’s 
chamber, in which, when Queen 
Christina of Spain . took possession of 





Malmaison, in 1841, the seent of the ex- 
Empress’s favorite musk still lingered, 
The painted ceiling remains, but is sorely 
defaced with mildew. The bedroom of 
Napoleon is in no better plight. Long 
suites of rooms have been locked up and 
access to them has been forbidden on ac- 
eount of the rotten condition of the floor- 
ing. The suite of rooms that were appro- 
priated to Queen Hortense have been re- 
papered with a cheap common paper that 
looked more dismal than stains of damp 
and traces of decay would have done. 
The kitchens and wine-cellars of the 
chAteau are in perfect preservation, and 
only need a new set of cooking stoves to 
be fit for use once more. Just now they 
are tenanted by a veritable colony of 
spiders, that have woven their webs in 
every corner once penetrated by the odor 
of feasts in course of preparation.—Cor- 
respondence Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Allow your Clothing, 
Paint, or Woodwork, 
washed in the old 
rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join 
that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on each package, saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 

Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. It is to 








ts your advantage to try Pearline. 
DURING the evening sevice in one of JAMES PYLE, New York. 
the Bristol churches on a recent Sunday a Sold Everywhere, 


well-dressed woman informed the verger 
that she desired tospeak to the officiating 
clergyman directly he was at liberty, and 
suggested that she would be glad to await 
him in the vestry. She was accordingly 
admitted to this sanctum, and when the 
clergyman arrived, escorted hy the verger, 
to interview this prepessesssing penitent, 
she had vanished; and so had the reverend 
gentleman’s coat, overcoat and umbrella; 
and in one of the pockets uf the coat was 
his purse. 





FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER 
FROM VIRGINIA — NATURAL, PURE 
WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR, WILL CURE 
Rheumatism,Dyspepsia and Kidney Troubles 

The best physictane order it. Take no other. It is 


the BEST, i[f your druggist does not keep it send 
postal card for pamphlet, free. 298 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 

HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH,— 
Valuable information sent to all wearersof Artificiai 
Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. W. E. DUNN 
331 Lexington Ave.. Cor. 39th Street. New York. 


. Diamono Dyes 


— 


= Brilliant! f 
~ Durable! 
MS Economical! 
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Diamond Dyes excel all others in Strength, Purity, and Fastness. None other are 
just as good. Beware of imitations, because they are made of cheap and inferior matesials 
and give poor, weak, crocky colors. To be sure of success use only the DiAMonp Dyes 
for coloring Dresses, Stockings, Yarns, Carpets, Feathers, Ribbons, &c., &c. We warrant 
them to color more goods, package for package, than any other dyes ever made, and to give 
more brilliant and durable colors. Ask for the D1AMOND, and take no other. 


Send postal for Dye Book, Sample Card, directions for coloring Photos,, making the finest Ink or Bluing 
(10 cents a quart), etc. Sold by Druggists. Address 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 





For Gilding oF Bronzing DIAMOND PAINTS &2%:,. Sbver Bron 
More than 100 per Cent. on Your 


MONEY IN ONE YEAR TO BE REALIZED FROM THE 
STOCK OF THE NATIONAL GUS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


This Company own all rights under the Sutherland patent for the territory of the United States, outside 
of New England, Delaware and New Jersey. Thisis the simplest Gas Process yet discovered. It has now 
been running nearly eight munths, making gas with less than four gallons of oil to the 1,000 feet, no expensive 
arrangement of apparatus being necessary. Old Gas works can be changed over for avery smallsum. It 


makes 26 candle power gas, free from all impurities. See what the President of the Dobbs Ferry & Hastings 
Gas Co. says: 





Dosus FERRY, N. Y.. Aug. 24th, 1888. 

Mr. W. S. CHAMBERLIN—DEAR SIR:-In replv to 5 urs of this date, | would say that [had the Sutner- 
land process for making gas thoroughly tested atthe Dobbs Ferry & Hastings Gas Works, for six or seven 
months, and that I obtained most satisfactory results. 

‘rhe apparatus is very simple #nd inexpensive, and the gas produced is of excellent quality. 

The cost of the gas produced by the system referred to is very low. Taking pea or soft coal at $3 per ton, 
and crude oil at 3cents per gallon, I tind uhat 100,000 cubic feet of 26candie power gas can be manufactured 
and put into the holder under 25 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 


© guantities of oil used for 1,000 feet, I find to vary from 3.3 gals. to 3.8. In every case it was under four 
gallons to the 1,000 feet. Yours very truly, 


GEO. N. MORTON, Pres. D. F. & H. G. Co. 
The above is a conservative statement, the actual cost of gas,ona large scale, being from 16} to 20 cts, 
per 1,000 ft. 
The following is from J. Jennings McComb, of Dobbs Ferry, a very conservative man, who has had the 
process tested: 
. ‘ Dosbs FERRY, N. Y.. Aug. 24th, 1888. 
W. S. CHAMBERLIN, EsqQ., New York—DEAR S1R:—Replying to your inquiry of this date, 1 beg to say 
that through the courtesy of Mr. Morton, Mr, Thos. Meehan and J. P. Wood, on my behalf, had every facility 
afforded them to observe the manufacture of gas made at the Hastings and Dobbs Ferry Gas Works, by the 
system covered by the Sutherland Patent, and found that the quantity of il used in making the gas was un 
cer 4 gallons per 1,000 feet, and the illuminating quality of the gas excellent. Yours truly, 


J. J. MCCOMB. 

The object of the Company is to form Sub-Companies, receiving a certain amount in cash therefor, also 
stock of such Companies. Negotiations are how pending for the sale of several States. It is expected that 
dividends both in CASH AND IN STOCK OF SUB-COMPANIES, will be paid WITHIN 90 DAYS rrom this 
date. This system is so inexpensive that paying Gas Works can at once be established in all small towns, 
where it has hitherto been :mpossible to have them, owing to the cost of construction. There are also thou- 
sands of Factories now using coal and gas, which can make their own light and fuel, with great profit. under 
this system. Gas Companies in all small towns, where a high price is now charged, can be changed to this 
system with great profit. 

The Directors are JAMES GILFILLAN, Ex-United States Treasurer; ROBERT O. BABBITT, of Babbitt 
& Lawrence, Attorneys, Jersey City; JAMES D. HENDERSON, of Henderson & Stoutenborough, 270 Pearl 
Street, New York City; A. M.SUTHERLAND, Elizabeth, N. J.; W.S. CHAMBERLIN, 115 Broadway. 

Orricers: W. 8. CHAMBERLIN, President: JAMES GILFILLAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Capital Stock of the Company is $1,000,000, full paid and unassessable, par value $10, organized under 
the laws of New Jersey, $200,000 of the stock remaining in the Treasury. This will, withoat doubt, be a first- 
class investment as the stockholders will receive not only CASH DIVIDENDS, but also a pro rata amount of 
stock received from the Sub-Companies to be organized. 

At present the indications are that a cash dividend of 1@ PER CENT, on the par value of $10, can be 
paid within the year, and the holder of stock will receive an equal number of shares of the stock of Sub, 
Companies. Thisis a rare chance to make a large amount of money on a small outlay, and should be taken 
advantage of now, as only a limited amount of this stock will be sold. The investment would pay (if the 
above estimate can be realized). 40 PER CENT. 1N CASH on the present price of $2.50 PER 
SHARE, beside the stock dividend. The following comprehensive statement will show at a glance the 
prospective value of this stock. 


100 shares costing $250.00 probable income in cash $100. 

sO “195.00 “ “ $50. 

25 . $62.50 - - - $25. 

_ = $25.00 “sd * “ $10. 
Beside the same amount of stock from Sub-Companies, as above mentioned, no certificate for less than 10 
shares can be issued. 

SEND ORDERS BY DRAFT, REGISTERED LETTER OR POST OFFICE ORDER 

AT THEABOVE RATE, UNTIL SEPTEMBER 15TH, TO 


W. S. CHAMBERLIN, Trustee, 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





@OLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the exress of 
Oil has been removed. It 42a three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
iM) with Btarch, Arrowroot or Si.gar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 

cal, costing less than one cent @ 

cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ae 

well as for persons in health. 


UN 
| | | str pee 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


TRAVEL. 


A WINTE IN SOUTHERN 

















EUROPE 
A Second Party for the 
E Y P the chief countries and cities 


Aparty sails Dec. 29for the South of FRANCE, 
ITALY, SICILY, and other delightful resorts. 

HOLY LAND, GREECE, 

TURKEY, The NILE, and 
of Europe, sails same date. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston, 
UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF HE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF TK 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RY 


Its main lines and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 


tickets. 

Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
“* Creat Rock Island Route.’* 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
ang St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
TO HERIN 


IN, WICHITA, 

HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 
pliances and modern improvements. 
he Famous Albert Lea Route 

Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock 


ranch traverses the great 
**WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT”’ 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 


apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or rma- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 


E.ST.JOHN, E.A.HOLBROOK, 
Gen'l Manager. Gen'l Tkt. & Pass. Agt 





The Santa Fe System Coming East, 


This wonderful railway system, claiming 8,000 
miles of railroads, has just opened its Chicage and 
Kansas City line. In construction it ranks as the 
“ best built railroad in the United States.” The heavi- 
est steel has been used and curves avoided (a straight 
line having been selected). 

he passenger equipment is, without controversy, 
the finest in America. Solid vestibule trains from 
baggage car tothe rear Pullman. These trains are 
lighted with electric lamps and heated with steam 
from the engine, thus giving the traveler the great- 
est degree of safety, coupled with the greatest com- 
fort and elegance of avy rail af train on earth. The 
ticket agents throughout the East are already sup- 
plied with tickets via this line. No extra charge for 
passage on these trains. 


THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE, 
BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW 
AND BELFAST (LARNE), 


WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 
TO LIVERPOOL. LONDON, DUBLIN, Etc. 

STATE OF INDIANA, Thursday. sept. tth, 7 A. M. 

STATE UF PENNSYLVANIA, Th.,8 pt. 13, 11 am 


Cabin passage $35 and $40, according to location of 
stateroom. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. Steer- 
age tickets to and from all parts of Eurove at lowest 
rates. Pier 41, foot of Leroy St. For freight and pass- 
age apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO.. General Agents, 
53 Broadway, New York. 


NO MATTER. 


what a person’s religion, politics or pro- 











fession may be, no matier what the age 


sex, employment or condition may be, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


will prove a help, an instructor, an edu<~ 
cator 





BINDERS 


FOR 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Price Reduced. See r 
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The Independent for 1888. 


We have concluded arrangements whereby we shall publish during 
the year articles on 


Religious and Theological Subjects, 


By Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 

F. D. Huntineton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

5. S. Harris, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Michigan. 

R. S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
TAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston. 

Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church 
W. R. Huntineton, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

Wo. M. TAyLor, D.D., L1.D.,of Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
A. J. GoRDON, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

4, CLEVELAND Coxe. D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
(THEODORE L. CuYLER, D.D., of Brooklyn. 

J. N. GALLEHER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Louisana. 

CHARLES J. LITTLE, D.D., of Syracuse University. 

HOWARD CrosBy, D.D., of New York. 

W.S. RAINSFoRD, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York 

JoHN H. VINCENT, D.D., Plainfield, N. J. 

HowARD OsGoop, D.D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
FEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford. 

EDWARD P. GoopwIw, D.D., of Chicago. 

PHILIP ScHAFF, D.D., of New York. 

J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate, 

M. VALENTINE, D.D., of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 
The Rev. W. Kirkus, of Baltimore, and others. 


We will publish articles by the most eminent writersin the domain of 


Sociology, Political Economy and Politics. 


Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University, will write a monthly article on cur- 
rent social topics. 

JOHN BASCOM, LL.D., of Williamston, Mass., will furnish a series of articles on ec- 
onomic and sociological problems. 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University, will discuss from time to time mat- 
ters pertaining to Railroad and Labor Problems. 

JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P., of London, England, 

Prest. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, 

Prest. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D., now in London, 

THEODORE STANTON, of Paris, and . 

FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D., of Rome, will write upon the current Political Affairs 
of Europe. 


As herctotore the best writers will furnish 


Articles of Criticism. 


THOMAS pean HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Mass., will continue his monthly literary 
articles. 

MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will furnish, among other things, a series 

of articles on the younger English and American poets. 

MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York, WILLIAM C. WARD, of London, and 
AGNES PowERk, of Paris, will supply the matterfor our department of ‘‘ Fine Arts.’’ 

JAMES PAYN, the English novelist, and Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to send his monthly budget of ‘“ English Notes.”’ 

JEAN INGELOW, the poet, will furnish a series of articles entitled: ‘‘ Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Senses.”’ 

ANDREW I.ANG, the poet and essayist, will continue his articles entitled: ‘Letters on 
Literature,’’ and EDMUND Goss, Clark Lecturer on Literature in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, will continue to furnish from time to time his ‘‘Gossip in a Library.” 

IsABEL F. HAPGOOD, author of “Epic Songs of Russia,” aud the translator of Russian 
Novels, will write a series of letters from St. Petersburg. 

R. H. STODDARD, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, DONALD G. MITCHELL, H. H. BOYESEN 
and others, will write occasional articles. 
























































































We will Publish 


Poems, 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
ANDREW LANG, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
EDMUND GOSSE. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 
JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


We shall also publish poems by writers wholHy unknown to the public. 
special boast that we can discover merit under an unknown name. 


We will Publish 
Stories, 
By JAMES PAYN, 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
W. H. BISHOP, 
W. E. NORRIS, 
Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, 
JULIA SCHAYER, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
M. G. McCLELLAND, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
F. W. ROBINSON, 
E. P. ROE, and others. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





One month..... sien ccanedsvedadbdeimeddacante 

Three months a oO eee 

i cc rr tacdarecis ecenens - Three years... 

on dancin chagiiaunene, <eacdded Four years.......... 

ty icine aiemieoedsetaned sem 8 i binierecatveacsewccusccceceened 
CLUB RATES. 

Two subscriptions..... .......... $2 50 each | Four Subscriptions............... $2 12 each 

Three oe ea dadaeeened 233 “ PEGE  —«_ huiwsarcccasoeeen 200 “ 


Individuals, reading-rooms, societies, any one wishing to subscribe for auy iy = or mag- 
azine, inconnection with Tae 'NDEPENDENT, can save money by consulting our Clubbing List, 
sent on application, and ordering therefrom. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


Subscriptions can begin at any time. No papers are sent to subscribers after the 
time paid for has expired. 


ADDRESS, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York. 









































farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be giad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that wil 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 


ABOUT HEDGES. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 








. THE terrible condition of most of the 
hedges that I see about the country moves 
me to write an article for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT that may help some one. A badly dam- 
aged hedge is so unsightly and worthless 
that it should be dug up at once and de- 
stroyed. Still worse is a neglected hedge, 
but it may be repaired. As arule, an ever- 
green hedge out of repair once is irrecover- 
able, whdle a deciduous hedge can be cut 
down to the ground and be expected to 
come up allright. Dig out and burn the 
evergreens at once. Butif you cut downa 
buckthorn half-way or all the way, do it in 
the late autumn or early spring, and do it 
understanding that you seriously disturb 
the tree economy and will be compelled tu 
take several precautions. The new growth 
will be enormously rapid and weak, and 
must not too quickly be headed 1n again. 
So, also, your hedge of young shoots will be 
pretty sure to be attacked by aphides. This 
is because the sap is affected, and the aphis is 
ascavenger. They must, however, be killed 
off until the tree gathers strength and re- 
news its health. After the first three 
months you can count on average vigor, 
and can begin regular trimming. After 
that keep it up, and don’t let the hedge run 
away from you again. 

Blunders with hedges are manifold. (1) 
They are not set right. They must have 
full sun, and there must be room on both 
sides to pass along with shears and clippers 
for trimming. A hedge must also be culti- 
vated in its own way. Until well estab- 
lished, the ground on both sides should be 
thoroughly forked, not to disturb the roots, 
but beyond the roots, to give them every 
encouragement to grow. Then there should 
be liberal mulching always kept over the 
roots. Sawdust, or woods muck or chip 
manure, but not barnyard manure; not a 
bit of it. Leaves in autumn should be en- 
couraged to drift under and be left there. 
Those leaves that are annually burned 
should be crowded under; and when the 
hedge is well grown, rakings of the drives 
and all small stones or gravel will be well 
disposed of in the same place. One more 
point about setting. The trees should al- 
ways be puddled, not less than a pail of 
water beiny used for each one planted. 
This is specially necessary for evergreens. 
Let the soil be first thoroughly wetted and 
then wet all the way to the top. An ever- 
green should never have its roots dried in 
the least. The sun should never touch the 
roots. When I dig in swamps I have the 
roots, as fast as loaded on a wagon, covered 
with wet carpets or straw, and they are set 
as speedily as it can be well dcne; and I 
always set in May or early June. Three 
years ago I moved an arbor-vit# hedge that 
had grown for sixteen years, and was six 
feet high by four feet at the base. There 
were twenty-five roots moved and reset, 
and not a gap died out. It was moved with 
great labor and care, and thoroughly 
wetted and kept wet for weeks. Don’t 
make the mistake of supposing you can set 
an evergreen-hedge in the fall. 

(2) Mistakes about trimming and man- 
agement. Evergreen hedges need be 
trimmed but once a year, altho the hemlock 
is so rapid a grower that it is better to trim 
it twice. Arhor-vite hedges when well 
grown! have allowed to run over a year, 
without serious damage. Buckthorn and 
hawthorn must be trimmed twice a year, 
as must all deciduous sorts. But the most 
serious trouble comes in at the outset in 
shaping the hedge. When grown, its diam- 
eter at the base should be four feet toa 
hight of six feet ; or five feet diameter toa 
screen eight feet high. Of course lower 
hedges should be proportionally narrower, 
the rule being in all cases to preserve as 
nearly as possible the conical shape in 
which evergreens grow when wild. A hedge 
so trimmed is much hardier than any other, 
and will keep its comeliness almost forever. 
On no account indulge in fancy trimming 
or allow a “ professional”’ to cut cats and 
dogs and hens on your hedges ; neither let 
him trim the sides upright. Very few men 
can be found who have both eye and com- 
mon sense to deal justly by a hedge. They 
have too many experiments, and the more 
ignorant they are the more they know. 
The time for trimming an evergreen hedge 
is spring or early summer, before the new 
growth. It is also quite safe asa rule to 
trim in October and November. To cut in 
the winter must never be done when any 





frost is in the limbs or foliage. And alto- 
gether winter is not a safe time for such 
work, as cutting off the outside foliage ex- 
poses the inner wood that has been pro- 
tected toseverer cold, and bad consequences 
may follow. I have, however, done much 
such work in winter and escaped with only 
some blistering from the frost. The first 
year of trimming begins when you set out 
your plants. Cut off one-third of the top 
at least and cut the side limbs in proportion. 
When it bas grown for a couple of years 
you will be mainly busy in simply bringing 
the hedge into shape. Cut thetips of limbs 
that must not be shortened to any extent, 
in order to make them thicken. In about 
two years your hedge, if properly mulched 
and otherwise cared for, will have its out- 
lines, and can be admired. For the next 
three or four years it will improve in come 

liness, after which you have only to see 
that it is neatly trimmed once a year; or, if 
deciduous, twice a year. So you are in re- 
ality about five years in growing your 
hedge; after that for fifty years it is of 
trifling care and expense. I have hedges 
twenty-five years old, and they are to day 
absolutely free from blemish or breach, and 
like solid walls. Nothing can be firmer. 
They are worthy of all the admiration they 
get, and that is not small. : 

(3.) Mistakes of material. For turning 
cattle osage orange is best. Buckthorn 
will do for sheep, very gentle cows and 
horses; it is very astringent aud should 
not beeaten by animals. Osage orange is 
ferocious in its nature, and once out of 
shape is almost irrecoverable. It should 
not be planted near a house and is best 
suited to quite wild places. The honey- 
locust, or properly Gleditschia, three 
thorned, is a rascally pest. The thorns are 
dangerous and the plants are often gnawed 
by field micein winter. Ihave never seen a 
hedge of it preserved for twenty years, The 
hawthorn is unsuited to our American cli- 
mate except in some few localities. It 
burns in hot, dry summers and freezes in 
cold, dry winters; but worst of all the 
woolly aphis attacks it and causes bad 
breaches. It is an English hedge plant 
adapted toa moist climate. On the whole 
for semi-ornamental and semi-protective 
purposes the buckthorn or blackthorn is our 
best material. All of the following shrubs 
make neat and delightful ornamental 
hedges. ‘Try the altheas, the lilacs, the 
spirea prunifolia, the mock oranges, and, 
best of all, the bush or Tartarian honey- 
suckles. All of thesein bloom are superb, 
Or try this plan: set a hedge of Tartarian 
honeysuckle with every tenth plant an 
althea; trim the honeysuckle to the hight 
of five feet, but let the altheas grow full 
size and serve as posts. Another charming 
plan is togrow for tenth plants Baltimore 
Belle roses, trained on posts ten or twelve 
feet high. The effect of such a hedge is 
delightful when in bloom, and is always 
pretty. Wild roses also make fine 
hedges asdo many of the choice sorts. For 
low-border hedges Hermosa is admirable, 
as also Louis Philippe and Agrippina. 

But my purpose was not to speak spe- 
cially of these garden fancies, but of those 
hedges which, planted along our streets, 
are unsightly nuisances when not cared for 
withskill and regularity. Of these I desig- 
nate the best material to be, of deciduous 
plants, buckthorn; but if selecting ever- 
green, I prefer either hemlock, arbor vite 
or Norway spruce. The latter is stiff, and 
the hedge is prim and formal, at all times, 
to excess. The hemlock is most graceful, 
and keeps its delightful green all winter; 
but for hardiness, endurance, strength and 
beauty, I prefer the arbor vite. In winter, 
however, the green is dull. For a small 
hedge, especially around or on a flower 
lawn, by all means take hemlock. When 
beginning its annual growth it is as hand- 
some as any flowering shrub. I look out at 
my long stretches of hedges, winding about 
the lawns and down the swales, and noth- 
ing can be more pleasant. 

But before closing I suggest that street 
hedges are undesirable and quite the most 
difficult to keep well. The stock law makes 
them useless. Our lawns should be kept 
neat down to the public driveway or its bor- 
dering gutter. Hedges of an ornamental 
sort are appropriate along our private 
drives; also to divide our lawns one from 
another, giving character to each part, and 
separating pleasant nooks and sunny spots 
or shady retreats. ‘They are equally appro- 
priate as divisions of fields, to separate 4 
vineyard from a lawn, or to inclose a plum 
garden or a currant yard. I hope these 
suggestions are sufficiently to the point 
to induce the clearing away of the abomi- 
nable stuff that is strung along our streets 
under the strange impression that it is a 
hedge. I ought to add that the very best 
material for evergreen hedges can be ob- 
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tained in our swamps and lowlands often 
free of cost or at a nominal price. These 
ean be well set at a cost of from three 
to fivecents a tree. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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A DESIRABLE WINDOW PLANT. 
BY MRS, J, M. MILLIGAN. 








SUMMER with its many flowers is so lovely 
that it is no wonder we like to carry 
bits of it over into old winter. Therefore, 
we put plants into pots and pet and feed 
them and coax them to bloom if we can. 

Some plants seem to enjoy living in 
houses with people, while othersif brought 
in-doors grow sickly, and thus show that 
they suffer for out-door air and freedom. 

A plant that is sure tosucceed in window 
culture, if only moderately well treated, is 
the Nicotiana longiflora. It is not yet too 
late to sow seeds for winter bluoming. 

Sow out-doors or in pots in rich, mellow 
soil; cover lightly as the seeds are small. 
When the little plants have leaves an inch 
long thin them out, or transplant them, 
leaving but one plant in a five-inch pot, or, 
if in the open ground, which is best, about 
a foot apart. 1f sown out-doors, those 
wanted for the window must be potted and 
brought in before frost. Piants that have 
bloomed through the summer may have 
their flowering stalks cut off; then, if put 
into pots without breaking their small 
roots, they will bloom earlier than younger 
plants. Plants that have bloomed 
in the house from December to May, 
if pruned in the same way and 
put in the open ground and shaded for 
afew days, will, after a short rest, bloom 
on till frost. The Nicotiana is a vigorous 
grower; it has coarse, clammy foliage, 
which, if bruised, gives off a disagreeable 
odor; but these characteristics do not inter- 
fere with epjoying its lovely flowers, which 
may be picked without leaves, as they have 
tubes from three to four inches long. The 
plant thrives well in the hot, dry air of the 
stove or furnace-heated dwelling; it is sel- 
dom infested with insects, and it is a night 
bloomer. The flowers begin to open about 
5 p.M. and close the next morning about 
nine o'clock. They will keep open all day 
if shaded from the sun; but if their natur- 
al rest is disturbed too often the plants 
grow pale and listless, like little children 
weary from keeping unseemly hours. 

The brighter the sun shines the more 
closely these flowers fold themselves in 
sleep. There is something ludicrous in their 
day-time appearance; the flowers droop till 
only the under side of their petals are seen; 
these have a dusky color and wilted look, 
that call to mind the white sun-bonnet used 
by the children of fifty years ago, after it 
became way-wurn and starchless. 

As night draws near a wonderful change 
comes over the plant; the soiled bonnets are 
lifted up and expanded into snowy stars, 
from two to three inches across. The flow- 
ers are very fragrant and the plant is a pro- 
lific bloomer, over twenty blossoms have 
been counted open at one time on a single 
plant in the house. Another interesting 
thing about the Nicotiana is its seeds. Un- 
der the microscope they are seen to be beau- 
tifully sculptured; they can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from the seeds of the tobacco 
plant, to which ‘‘ weed”’—so vilely used— 
it isclosely related; but relationship counts 
for little against our Nicotiana; its mission 
of beauty and fragrance lifts it above its 
degraded relative and it becomes to all who 
hospitably entertain it ‘‘a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever.” 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 
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HOUSEWIFE’S SCRAP-BOOK. 


BY ELLEN S. MORGAN, 








To the neat housewife few things are 
more discouraging than a rough, unsightly 
kitchen floor giving with an, excess of can- 
dor wholly unappreciated,. the ravages of 
heavy foot-prints, stains, or spots of grease, 
souvenirs of carelessness, or of accident 
liable to befall the most careful cook. A 
dash of cold water immediately applied 
will prevent the grease penetrating deeply 


‘into the wood, anda hot iron placed over 


the spot, first covered with ordinary blot- 
ting paper, will draw out the grease and the 
sore spot from the heart simultaneously. 
The scrubbing-brush dipped iu weak lye, or 
water to which has been added a spoonful 
of ammonia will eradicate every trace of it. 
Common lime whitewash is the treatment 
for such eye-sores in the navy, according to 
an old sailor. 

A good plan is to oil a kitchen floor when 
first laid, extra spots of grease are then in- 
visible upon it, For a rough kitchen floor 
Subject to hard usage nothing will give 
more satisfaction than durable, inexpen- 





sive glue paint, which may be cleansed with 
hot suds, without danger of removing the 
paint with the dirt. 

FOR THE PAINT.—*Mix thoroughly one and 
one-half pounds of dry white lead and three 
pounds of spruce yellow. 

In one quart of water dissolve two ounces 
of glue, stir frequently until ready to boil 
and perfectly smooth. Thicken the glue 
water with the pigment, asin making mush, 
until it will spread smoothly upon the floor. 

Apply hot with av ordinary paint brush. 
This paint will fill the crevices in a worn 
kitchen floor and dries speedily. When 
quite dry go over it with boiled linseed oil 
using a perfectly clean brush for the pur- 
pose. Ina few hours paper; or mats may 
be spread tostep on for a few days. 

These proportions are for a small room, 
and may be doubled or trebled as required. 
The glue and white lead, supplemented by 
the boiled linseed oil, give the hardness and 
durability to the paint, and it is absolutely 
essential that it be applied hot. A few live 
coals in an old iron kettle or pan on which 
the vessel] containing the paint is set, may 
be utilized where a furnace is not conven- 
ient. 

Finely powdered dry pigments of any 
color may be used, if preferred to the yel- 
low. For country kitchen floors this paint 
is aboon. After washing in weak suds, or 
water to which two spoonfuls of ammonia 
has been added, wipe off carefuily with a 
soft, clean cloth or mop wrung out of clear 
water. 

For a smooth kitchen floor a black-walnut 
stain may be preferred by some persons to 
paint. When worn off in places this stain 
is easily restored by applying it with a 
brush, or even a soft cloth, to such spots at 
night; by morning it will have dried. 

For the stain, mix in two quarts of water 
three ounces of washing-soda, five ounces of 
Vandyke brown and half an ounce of bi- 
chromate of potash. Boil for ten minutes; 
it may be used hot orcold. It wasa truth 
spoken when some one said: ‘A fresh coat 
of paint in a room will do more toward 
making it clean and tidy than all the scrub- 
bing and cleaning that a woman can give 
it.” 

PAINT FOR OUT-BUILDINGS.—A paint, ex- 
cellent and economical for this purpose, 1s 
composed of petroleum and linseed oil. 
Take of crude petroleum five pints, refined 
petroleum one pint, raw linseed oil one 
quart, Venetian red, six pounds, or the 
same amount of any other color one may 
choose. Cover the body of the building 
with this paint. Metallic paint comes in a 
handsome maroon color and makes an orna- 
mental finish for the trimmings. 

WooDEN WATER-PAILS.—The usefulness 
and durability of common wooden water- 
pails are largely increased if before using 
they are given three coats of ordinary copal 
varnish on the inside, allowing each coat to 
dry thoroughly. This will prevent their 
becoming water-soaked, or imparting the 
unpleasant flavor to water from standing in 
them for any length of time. 

CLEANSING JARS, ETC.—Jars may be 
cleansed without scraping if hot water, in 
which one or two teaspoonfuls of pearlash 
have been dissolved, be poured into them. 
The pearlash will loosen the contents cling- 
ing to the bottom and sides and they will 
float in the water. 

Bottles or utensils of any kind may be 
freed from grease in the same way. If liv- 
ing in the country, old-fashioned lye made 
from good hickory ashes, poured off clear, 
answers the same purpose, and for jugs, 
kegs, large kitchen utensils is as admirable 
for it asit was in the days of our thrifty 
grandmothers (peace to their ashes!) who 
had so many grievous burdens to bear, now, 
happily for this generation, things of the 
past. 

TARNISHED ZINc.—To one part of sul- 
phuric acid, add three parts of water. Ap- 
ply to the zinc with a swab. If this does 
not remove it repeat until it does. Then 
using a brush scrub with weak lye and dry 
with a soft, clean cloth. The acid must be 
used with caution asit destroys what it 
touches. A little lard left for a few mo- 
ments upon zinc, then rubbed with a dry, 
soft cloth until the grease is entirely ab- 
sorbed, will frequently remove discolora- 
tions. 

If zinc is painted with white or léad-col- 
ored paint, a washing with soap-suds or 
water in which a spoonful of ammonia has 
been dropped will preserve its pristine 
freshness at a nominal expense, as but very 
little paint is required to renew it, and the 
housewife can indulge herself with at least 
one bright spot in the room. . The edges of 
zinc frequently become demoralized and 
cut the shoes that recklessly come in con- 
tact with them, sooner than the “ragged 
tooth of time’’; if a narrow strip of tin be 
folded over the edges of the zinc, it will pre- 





serve them smooth fora long time. Per- 
forations through this binding and the edge 
of the zinc should be made for the largest 
sized tacks to nail it to the floor. 

When used under a stove a good plan is to 
cover with 1t a round or square piece of 
half-inch pine wood, nailed firmly with 
nickel-plated tacks, if it be not painted. A 
row three or four inches from each corner 
of the board should extend to the center 
like the points of a star. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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TREES UPSIDE DOWN. 


TREEs that layer freely, as the apple and 
quince, may be made to grow by bending 
their toys down to the earth and slightly 
covering with soil. In Eastern tropical 
climes the banyan tree extends its long, 
slender branches to the ground, where, tak- 
ing root. they extend the tree in every di- 
rection, presenting a singular appearance. 
As a curious experiment, a quince tree has 
been turned upside down, first by rooting 
its top and gradually loosening the roots 
and turning them into the air, where they 
budded and bore fruit. For a time such 
trees will be top heavy, as the trunk is nat- 
urally larger next to the original root and 
tapers downward —Am., Cultivator. 
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Mr. L. W. GOODELL, of Dwight, Massa- 
chusetts, has flowered this year a plant of 
Euryale feroz, a native of India and China; 
and, next to its near relative, the Victoria, 
the largest aquatic plantknown. Like Vic 
toria, it is an annual, with spiny, strongly- 
ribbed, circular leaves fully two feet across, 
and armed flower stalks and calyx; but the 
flower is violet in color, and not larger than 
that of the common wild water lily. This 
plant is said to flower freely in the open air 
in Pekin, where the climate is not unlike 
that of our Northern States, so that there 
is a chance, at the South, at least, that it 
may become naturalized. Otherwise it will 
not be very often seen probably in this 
country, as the flowers are neither suf- 
ficiently interesting nor sufficiently beauti- 
ful to justify any great trouble or expense 
in raising it. They are less beautiful than 


the flowers of the Victoria, which many of 
the Nympheas far excel in charm and 
beauty.—Garden and Forest. 











When Baby was sick, we gave hor Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, ahe clung to Caatoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 











The Last is the Best. 


in 1804-5-6 Lewis and Clarke. under the Srecten of 
President Jefferson, explored the Upper Missouri and 
Milk River Valleys. The recent treaties provide for 
the opening of 17,000,000 ACRES o the. recbest 
well-watered and fav orably situated AGRICU Le 
T AL and GRAZING LANDS of the pad 
public domain. Mild and shcrt winters; cattle and 
other stock graze the year round. Spring seeding in 
February and March. a harvest and fiarge yield. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y 


The finest scenery on the continent. Falls of the 
Missouri; Gate ofthe Mountains, Missouri, Prickly 
Pear, and Boulder Canyons. Fort Benton, Great 
7, gy and Butte. 

. New Equipment. Luxurious Dining 
ona Steeping Cars. Send for maps and full informa- 


c a WAREER, w. "dee t Trafic Manager. 

en’ wsnenere gen en rafic Manager. 
T, PAUL, MINN, 

TWO oa. ACRES of ghetce tants in MINNE- 


dairy, stock, and general farming; well Watered with 
beautiful lakes and streams; convenient to schools, 
churches, railways, and markets. Climate noted for 
health of both people and stock. 


J. BOOKWALTER, 
Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 


RisINGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of ish; Sa 0 p 
liness, Derability and Ch “0 alied. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass 


TREES «2% FLAMING. 

Fruit & Ornamental. Sides many No seine 8 be inguse 
to soguies cugtomers, 

RO § cence Ornamental 0 | Brute, We No 
$e, Be. No. 3, prerbaetion; Re. 4 


GRAPE VINES Eri FLLWANGER & & BARRY 


MT. HOPE NURSER New York. 











PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 


Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Dandruff and hair falling 
50c. and $1.00 at Dru 





FINEST ‘MADE 


ore) H-a08-4\ ‘Ss 


PHILADELPHIA 


MUSTARD 


KING OF GONDIMENTS 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 
PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 











One Month.. ....8 3 One Year......... $3 00 
Three Months 75 Two Years....... w 
Four Months.....100 Three Years..... 70 
Six Months....... Four Years....... 2 
Nine Months. . 22 # #Five Years........10 


Singie Copies We cents. 


: CLUBs OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 Each, 
eannepee any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Ponta nion $1.04 per year additi onal. 
UBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
schLPrioN AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
RAT 


Sedesrtgtions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 
Sample Copies Free upon Aagttension 
FW Make ali remittances payable to tas 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO.. 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 


advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDEN’. 
P.-0, Box 3787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888. 


THE INDEPENDENT’'S 8 Clubbing List will be 
sent free to person asi for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subse: for one - more papers or magazine 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT cap gave @ 
very handsome percentage of money by ord smnng from 
our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the column.) 
Gntimary Reernaheemneny. ~ Lees Page& Business Bethes 


Tac. 
4 times (one month)... 70c.| 4 times (one magn). - Bbc. 
13 a three months) 4 13 three 





% s' ~*~“ (six _ 0. 
3 « welve “ 50c.|52 “ (twelve ).. 
READING NOTICES......... ONE Doan PER anid 


LINE, BACH TIME 
FINANCIAL NOTICES... roa wo DOLLARS PER AGATB 
INE. 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ....- FTY bly ALU 
AND DEATHS. ms exceeding f ‘our ar lines 


ARRLAGES 
$1. Over iat. Swente Sve Cents a Lin 
Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yerk. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 

WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt .etters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
sent (postpaid) to any P. O. in the United 








States on the receipt of one dollar each. 










CLARK'S 
CUTAWAY 


Send for New Circular with 
Full iGGANUM FREE. 


M MFG. CO., ner, Conn, or 189 and 19) Water Street, New York 


ENTIRELY NEW 
SUPERSEDES THE PLOW, 


BEATS THe WORLD. 


Ground Made Into a 
Perfect Seed Bed. 

Has a Seeding Attach- 
ment for sowing all 


kinds of 2. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder pever varies. A marvel of purity.strength 
ans wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
mutt titude of low test. short weight alum or phosphate 
powders. Sold ontu in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
COMPANY, 106 Wall St.. N. Y. 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
9 and 21 WEST 224d St,, Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, 


ROOF PAINT. 


A MECHANICALLY FPIRE-PROOF PAINT CON- 
TAINING NO CHEMICALS. 





Is practically an elastic liquid cement and will out- 
wear any other Roof paint made. 

Colors are Bright-Red, Red, Brown and Roof-Slate 

can also make other shades to order. 

My price is only 40c. per gallon in barrels. 


WAM. A. HOLMES, 
No, 7 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


AVE STION:I901-AN SWER‘1001* @VESTION 








ON UNITED STATES HISTORY, OGRA YY 
ARITHMETIC, ENGLISH ORAM AR, THEORY 
AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, BRYs! OLOGY 
AND HYGIENE. PRICE, EACH, Mts ENTS. These 
Question Books are absolutely without « rival in pre- 
poring for Examinations, for reviewing pupiis in 

) 


«hool, or for use as Rererence Books, They can be 
sold in every family that has children to educate. 


The author of these books isan experienced teacher. 
Circulars mailed free, THt BoRROWS BROTH- 
ERS Co., Publishers and Bookselle rs, Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, 0. 


FOR TEACHERS. | 


Be NAW, APPLIN w&Co 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St 







Seietiisned 1780. | 


tend jor ( wologus. BOSTO) 














CHICAGO 


AIR RIFLE! 


Shoots Bullets or Darts. Will Kilt 
Game at W feet. Makes no noise. Coste 
enly 1 cent to shoot 10 times. No 
powder, no caps. Kach Rifle fully guar- 
anteed. Price, $2.00 each or delivered 
in U.S. on receipt of 2.50. 


John Wilkinson (o., “fate Stree 


CROFT & ALLEN'S 


LATIN A Philadelphia. 


Absolutely Pure. 

Sold by first-class 

— everywhere. 

A trial —— 4 free 
on reques 


OOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of international 
ve gay Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
the Society of Arts for 
Mette Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Wareroons : Steinway Hall, New York. 
COLUMBIAS FOR ’88. 


Bicycles, Tricycles, 
Tandems, Safeties. 


Highe Grade of Ma- 
s , KR | Made. 











POPE ™’ F’G ¢ COMPANY, 
Boston, New York,Chicago, 
Ulustrated Catalogue Free. 
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TRADE MARK Par. 


ts Burcato [ivi Warer | REE 


Nature’s Specific for Bright's Disease, 
Gout, Rheumatism, &c. 


Dr. William A. Hammond, of New York, Surgeon-General of 1 


Army (Retired) 


Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System 1 on the 
Univei sity of New York, &c. 
‘L. have for some time made use of the Buffalo Lithia Water in cases of #ffec- 


7d 
tions of the Nervous System complicated with Bright’s Disease of the Kidnets. or 
“ ff 7 a Bouty Diathesis. The resuits have been eminently sattafactory. ag prego > Ie 


Ir, Alfred L. Loomis, Professor of ‘Pathology and Practical Medicine in the Medical Department of the Uri- 


wersity of the City of New York, &c. 


“For the past four years [ 


have used the Buffalo Lithia Water in tle 


treatment of Chronic Interstitial Nephritis (third stage of Bright’s Disease), occurring in gowane Kheum - 


tic subjects, with the most marked benefit. <n all Gouty and Rheumatic Affections, I regard it as hi 


ly ef.cacious,”’ 


Water in Cases of one dozen half gallon bottles, $5 per case, at the Springs. 
THOS F. GOODE Prop’r. BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS VA. 
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fally warranted. Our new hand 


\KELLY'S KELLY'S DUPLE X or GRINDING 
s BETTER than the “BEST MILL ONT EARTH, H 


“a For CORN and COB and all kinds of CRAIN 
4 Sizes: 2 te 12 Horse Power. Will grind from § to §0 Bus. per hour. The 
Vy) only Mill that grinds on both sides of the Revolving ew SI giving Deuble 
the *GRINDING SURFACE 


Every Mill 


of any other Mill made. 
book for Farmers and Feederssent Free, 


——SsPRINGFIELD ENGINE & THRESHER CO. Springfield, & 








GRANITE IRONWARE. 


IS 





BROILING, BAKING, 
F ue BOILING, PRESERVING, 
LIGHT, HANDSOME, 


WHOLESOME, DURABLE. 
The Best Ware Made for the Kitchen, 


Manufactured only by the 


_ $t Louis StampingCo. St.Louis 


For Sale by all Stove, Hardware and 
House Furnishing Dealers. 








Cook Book and Price List Free on Applications 
Be Sure to Mention this Paper. 








WE ARE 
HEADQUARTERS. 


SEND rOR OUR 


rOR 


1866. 


The Unexcelled Fi Fire » Works Co., 
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FARMERS. OUR ROOFING, 


made of the best iron or steel, will give 
you unequalled satisfaction. Send for 
catalogue, 


THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO., 
_161 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. _ 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Balldia ya Private R 8. 
STRIKING HALL €L enc nannes 
383 Washington Street, Bosto 


aiden Gee New York, 
170 state Street, Chicago. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOW x? 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
John St., New York, ano 
ago. 


























in Lake St., Chic 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
pliziranlie Rams, Garden 


Hyarants, Street Washers 


WORKS FOUNDED IN ~ 
Highest medal aw, 
them by the Universal 
bition at Paris, France, in 
867; Vienna, Austria , in.187 
and’ Centennial Exhibition 
876. 


EMERSON ..- 
SUN oe 


WAR \N 


» PIANOS 











9 and tt PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. — 





H CANTRELL'S 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
RIDING LEGGINS, 
With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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ya STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable and Semi-Portable. 

8 to 16 Horse Power. 

Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 

AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 

or 110 Liberty St.. New York. 

SBP ys. to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Washi 
ts ah aal —— Street,Boston, Maas., for the 
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Pair of Ouffs 


Indispensable and economical. Made of cloth, and 


are completely REVERSIBLE. Correct styles. Per. 

fect fit. Address, statiny size 

REVERSIBLE COLLAK CO. % Kilby St.. Roston 
Mass. (lllustratec ones rue fre 








MITCHLL ANC . 


SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesrooms: 836 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave,, 24th and 25th Sts,, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


OIL ENGINES. 


For — Steam 








tomatic in fuel and water 
supply. Illustrated Cata 

logue free. nen THE 
INDEPEND 


SHIPMAN “ENGINE 5 0O., 
92 Pearl St.. Boston, 


The Excellence of. of our Product is 
our first consideration. 


WHITTAKER’S 


STAR BRAND 


susak HAMS, 
Breakfast Bacon 


AND 
PURE 


UNADULTERATED LARD 
Se ey 
Reb cmv WAITTAEER & eos : 
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Serefuiservice. TUS ty Geen! Boston 








OVER 7,000 MILES 


Of steel track in Illinois, lowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Dakota and Wyoming, 
penetrates the Agricultural, Mining 
and Commercial Centres of the 


WEST «« NORTHWEST 

The Unrivaled Equipment of the 
Line embraces Sumptuous Dining 
Cars, New Wagner and Pullman 
Sleepers, Superb day Coaches and 


| FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Running direct between Chicago, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Denver, San Francisco 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 

ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and 
full information, apply to any Ticket Agentor 
yee ss the Gen’i Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


M. WHITMAN, #H.C. WICKER, o£. P. WILSON, 
of Manager. Traffic Manager.  Gen’l Pass. Agt. 


VICTOR snrercies 
Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 
182—188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mase 





















































































